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ue FIRST SUMMER LETTER. 


Marreawan, July 19, 1857. 


Tue summer has broken forth. The earth is 
elled with heat, and the whole heaven is hot! 
The morning greedily drinks up the dew. The 
plump stems, by noon, lose their tenseness, and 
wiltgown. The afternoon rides over the subdued 
rs. We all seek the shade, and hold our open 

ve to the winds, meanwhile greatly admiring 

‘nsects on every side, that grow more nimble 
with every degree of heat. With the thermometer 

»s are quite sedate and thoughtful; at 
~-° they grow gay and musical ; but at 85° or 90° 

: become wild with excitement, and whirl and 

ce through the quivering air as if heat was 


flow 
*AO°, fire 


wine to them. 

But we have taken to ourselves the friendship 
¢ mountains, and made league with them against 
summer fervor. They lift up their great orb 
-a shield against the morning sun, and when, 
turning their flank, the sun comes down from the 
south, they breathe forth a cool wind from their 

hidden places, and we defy the heat! 
Every summer has its own portrait and peculiar 
lividualism. This summer has brought around 
multitudes of birds beyond any former one. 
We are living in a pleasant old house, around 
hich fruit trees have grown in which birds have 
ed and lived unmolested from year to year. It is 
t a dozen wing-beats from the house to the 
Nothing can please a medita- 
bird better than to have domestic scenes on 
side, and the seclusion of the wilderness on the 
other \ bird loves a kind of shy familiarity. 
Her have a garden, a door-yard, an orchard, 
a barn, grouped together,—and then, on the other 
hand, the young forests of seooped mountain side. 
So the birds come down here for fun, and go up 
This is their world; that is 
I notice that they are fond of con- 


untain woods. 


we 


ere for reflection. 


their cathedral 





gregational singing ; not only, but every one sings 


} in his own time, and to his own 
Nevertheless their singing sounds well. 


n when 


is own tune, 
words. 
y beg 


not an 


rhe the stars fade in the morning, 
tar-time again do they leave 

The sweetest of them 
or song-finch; and it is 
st constant in its music. 
vo or three pairs seem to have nests in the 
| apparently many neighbors come to visit 

have a chat wit! 
The Bobolin! This fantas- 
fellow only sings during his love season. Then 


hour till s 


with music. 


emulous 
the sor narrow 


numerous ana m 


them over a social worm. 


< has ceased his song. 


he takes to the duties of life with great sobriety. 
He goes through his season, and flies off to the 
ith to become a rice-bird. The song of this 

’ bird sounds to me as if they were trying to laugh 


1 sing at the sametim 


e. Their song isin snatches, 








like an old harper’s preliminary touches before he 
inds forth the real tune; only, they are always 
eluding,and never come to the real subject-mat- 
' Then we have goldfinches, or “ yellow-birds,” 
he egotistic “* phebes,” that sit and call their own 
name for amusement ; the pert and springy wren, 


barn-swallows, and martins, robins, larks, and 





ght whippowills. Blessed be the whippo- 
‘that opens up so many volumes in the mind 
} and sets one thinking backward,—if, asI did, one 
ver heard them in their youth, waking in the 
moonlit chamber to hear them sound their notes, 
bold and plaintive, upon the rock that stood in the 
edge of the wheat-field! From that day to this 
the whippowill has had the luck to gather about 
iim fond associations. How little he knows, as 
sings, unconscious messenger, what he is say- 
ng to me! 

Unnamed birds there are,I know not how many. 
tl have my books. I shall find you out, every 
f you, whose names are there written; and 
there be anything worth imparting, our readers 

have the benefit thereof. *K 
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LETTERS ON ART. 


NO. XVIII. 





Accessories 





Tuat | 
‘tment is always shown in subordination of every- 
g unessential to the subject. 


geness of mind which ensures breadth of 


We have shown how 
pery in the Transfiguration and St. Cecilia is made 
enrich without encumbering or breaking the unity 


f the figure,—as a strong man is protected and 
orned by his garments, from which the eye is at- 
racted, while a feeble man is conquered by his fresh 


irt-collar, his new boots, and his cravat. So the great 


tasters of drapery which strangles and 
: : ; 
} smothers the weak. 


} painters are 


This is the problein iven a nude figure, to cover 


so much as we wish to conceal, to expose whatever is 

\ he aeen’ te shaw a ic he izati 
to be seen: » show so much of the organization and 
| ction as is important to the subject, to give the 
weight of heavy the airiness of lighter textures. to 


ler the curves of motion and those of repose, to be 
e laws of the fabric, to make it beautiful in 
nent and expression, and after bestowing all 
ire upon its positive qualities, to sink it out of 
ight by the prominence given to the figure, of 
t must enhance 


+} 
Ui 


cg aman tl oa ar 


and not diminish the value. 


drapery will not serve for the Venus and 











e Minerva 


The Venus must be felt to be beautiful 


form, a “m The Minerva is a 


ain, is a thought, is without a body. The best drap- 


ire 8&8 


st sweet body.” 


simple that they belong to no age or 
try, but to man and womankind. Most of Raf- 

res are clad in the simplest, most nat- 
ural garment A dres 


lil t fre co 1 4: > 
eo becomes a positive object of regard 
Costume may be ®o historical, 
e Dirt 


picture, and give a work the air of 
t. A little freedom in treatment 


ent 


fac 


Sfemale fig 


too modern or too ancient is 





DY its singularit; 

may make a 
tailor’s adve Ttise 
‘f 


rm, a little | 


‘rgeness in the make, softens all pecu- 

rities of every period, and subdues the oddity of a 
to which our eyes are unaccustomed. It is 
portant to withdraw the attention from all silks, and 
nd furs, from armor and upholstery, and yet 


have their place in the story. 


They 
wk the condition of the characters, they are part of 
“ Circumstance. Feeble works are nine parts cos- 
¢ and one part character. The yellow-covered 
eis lay themselves out on carpets and ottomans, on 
sand flowing hair, on guitars and boudoirs, and 

) imbecility for which we may thank God there is 
English name. But Jane Eyre takes pains only to 

is that her heroine is plain, and if she gives her a 

se gown it is of silver grey, an unobservable color, 
= ofthe simplest pattern. If the people around a 
"© are struck with the richness of its drapery, be 
"eit is badly draped. The richness is too prominent. 
a tally any folds are bad which impede the action 
he ‘gure. What can be more disagreeable than 
“* falling of a heavy ornamented blanket around the 
— an Indian girl, who has stopped for a moment 
we woods to look at a chance object. Heavy 
‘Pery should at least be well supported, and not en- 
oger ¥ safety of the wearer. A dress that slides 
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from the shoulders, a hat that falls from the head, is 
ugly everywhere. 

Drapery murt not be a burden, neither must it be 
mean and stingy in texture or quantity. On one figure 
‘jt must express dignity, on another it must add grace 
to grace. But on all it must remain strictly an acces- 
sory to the effect of the figure, must disguise nothing 
that we ought to see, must take character from the 
character of the wearer, and add to that its own free- 
dom, or modesty, or majesty, or elegance. 

It must be kept simple, that we may understand it 
at a glance, and no details of enrichment or ornament, 
no texture, or fringe, or tassel, or tag, must be suffered 
to interfere with its general and large expression. 

Women will never dress well till they have learned 
to regard the total effect of costume. They cumber 
and fritter away every noble form with some pretty 
bauble. They put bands around the head, hang jewels 
on the forehead to destroy its purity, cut the instep and 
the ankle with strings and edges of shoes, break the 
slope of the shoulder with puffed sleeves, and the 
length of the arm by bands surrounding it transversely, 
or disfigure the curve of the wrist with bracelets. Again, 
they mix their colors and trappings, they hang’so many 
tassels and fringes, so many bits of lace and velvet and 
gimp about them at various points and angles, that 
there seems to be no dress, but a pile of haberdashery 
hung on a frame, as you see hats and ribbons on a hat- 
stand in the shop windows. It is not unusual to see a 
female figure cut in transverse segments from head to 
heel, by a dress with flounces, a mantilla with horizon- 
tal bars of velvet or lace, and a hat with level bands of 
ribbon across the crown. 

No grace or beauty in the wearer can be communi- 
cated to such drapery. Nothing can give it dignity or 
distinction. If a man or woman will dress well, it 
must be by study of the form, and obedience to nature. 
So the painter or sculptor who will drape his figures 
nobly, must thoroughly feel their value, and be resolute 
at all events to keep that unimpaired. The dress shall 
not blot out any charm. It may add what is required, 
whether it be motion or modesty, but shall leave us all 
that has been already gained in our study of the nude. 

He who has only fine organization to show cannot 
afford much drapery, and employs such only as will 
follow and cling to the form ; but if the artist will give 
a moral magic to his work, if it is modesty and sweet- 
ness, and gentleness he values, not the fine animal, but 
the womanhood of his subject, he may drape it abund- 
antly, as Raffael has covered the form of Mary Magda- 
len in his St. Cecilia. In this figure, the action is un- 
impeded, every detail of form is shown that can be wor- 


thy of consideration. The grace of attitude and action is | 


perfect,and is assisted by all the lines and shadows of the 
robe. Compare this with the perfect figure of the undrap- 
ed Galatea, by the same master, and it will be felt that in 
the St. Cecilia a greater beauty is revealed for every 
beauty that is so sweetly, so purely hidden. We may 
regard the hair as a kind of natural drapery. It should 
assist the expression of the head and face, and be a 
key to character, but if it be tied up by the hard 
hands of Fashion, according to her tasteless and heart- 
less wont, it becomes empty of significance, and almost 
of all beauty. Yet, in a work of art, the hair may be 
relied on to help out a feeble face or figure by mere pic- 
torial effect. By a fold of crimson velvet, a plume, 
and a mass of rich, black hair, the shallow painter will 
distract your attention from a vulgar countenance 
which he cannot purify. 
of so low an order that we have a right to resent its 


Picturesque effect is a merit 


employment by those who give us no other excellence, 
Many popular pictures are 
made up wholly of accessories. They are all beards, 
and boots, and cannon balls 


by those who rely upon it. 


[ was moved the other day to displace a print of 
Raffael’s ‘“ Fornarina,” and hang in its stead a modern 
It is the head of a 
young girl, not destitute of character and individuality. 
The back is turned toward us, and a simple garment 
drops from the shoulder, so lightly that its falling is a 
grace. The hair is rich, flowing, and falling down both 
back and bosom; itis wavy, and heavy, and dark ; it is 
partly plaited, partly twisted, partly free, and its masses 
are relieved by a single white rose, with its sprig of 
leaves, and a string of pearls which confines it. The 
head is slightly depressed, so that a deep shadow thrown 
by the brow upon the eye increases the effect of pow- 
er, and adds to the brilliance of the whole work. Here 
is picturesqueness of treatment. This is making the 
most of accessories. 

In the “Fornarina,” both attitude and action are 
simple. The arrangement of the hair is almost unno- 
ticed against the dark background. There is no bril- 
liancy of pictorial effect. The artist has relied wholly 
onthe expression of the face, which is clear and tran- 
quil, and sunny as the sky. When I saw its sincerity 
and felt the grandeur of a mind that could afford to 
dispense with all artifice, my admiration for the mod- 
ern drawing fell as far as the mark “ Temperate.” 
Notwithstanding its excellence, it seemed flashy and 
meretricious beside the severity of the noble Italian. 
The good work sank in estimation before the great 
work, and beauty, eclipsed by higher beauty, showed 
like a kind of deformity. 

It is common to remark how well the young girl and 
other foreground figures are painted in the Martyrdom 
of Huss, by Lessing, in the Dusseldorf gallery. They 
are well painted, if you consider them by themselves, 
but badly in their effect on the picture. One can see 
nothing else in it. They are not employed as the details 
were in the drawing we have just considered, to enhance 
the value of the subject, but are thrust between the 
spectator and the subject. This is the result of simple 
weakness, and is not like the meretricious effect of the 
picture-makers—a sin of commission. The music of 
Thalberg is all accessories. The poetry of Alexander 
Smith is all accessories. It is endless variation of noth- 
ing. A strong American sculptor modeling a group of 
surveyors, made a boy so graceful in action that all vis- 
itors were struck with his beauty. He was singled out 
for admiration by every person that entered the studio. 
Plainly he stood between each spectator and the sub- 
ject. The slate was filled with rugged men, and this 
boy was a note out of tune that sounded by itself, and 
caught the air with a sweetness foreign to the strength 
of the theme. One afternoon, when a brilliant company 
had gone, after earnest, often-repeated admiration of 
the boy, our master put his relentless thumb under the 
figure, drew out this Adonis of the back-woods, doubled 
him up in his palm, and cast him back a mass ef shape- 
less clay into the chaos of the earth from which he 
sprang. So the men of grand intelligence kill down 
every accessory that threatens to take a leading plaee. 
As Angelo despised color, and was ashamed to use so 
sensuous and cheap a source of pleasure, every noble art- 
ist will be unwilling to rely on beauty which is not es- 
sential—to add anything which can be called ornament, 
and is nota vital part and necessity of the plan. B. B. 
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drawing which gave me pleasure. 








Avr the recent anniversary of the Theological Insti- 
tute of Conn., the following resolutions were passed. 

The alumni, in their filial and greatefnl remembrances 
of Dr. Tyler, adopt the following resolutions in views 
of his recent resignation : 


“ Reselved, 1. That we rejoice that it was our privi- 
lege, while preparing for the ministry, to enjoy the 
benefit of his instruction, in opening to us the Scrip- 
tures and showing to us the way of God more perfect- 
ly, giving us, as we believe, a system of theology based 
upon the truth as it is in Jesus, not teaching for, doc- 
trines the commandments of men. 

“2. That we tender him our sincere and earnest 
thanks for the kind counsel and assistanee given us 


























while members of the Seminary, and for the interest 
which he has since manifested in us and our work. 
“8. That we believe he will find comfort to the end 
in those truths which he has taught, and that for the 
service which he has done the church on earth, his re- 
ward will be great in heaven.” . 


COMMENCEMENT AT HAMILTON 
COLLEGE, 








Tue exercises of the week began on Sunday evening, 
July 12,with an able and interesting discouse by the Rev 
Dr. Huntington, of Auburn Theological Seminary, be- 
fore “ The Society of Christian Research.” His sub- 
ject was the importance of maintaining and perpetuat- 
ing in the Church the highest style of scholarship in 
the original languages of the Scriptures. In the treat- 
ment of this theme, he sketched effectively the history, 
scope, and value of sacred philosophy ; while he vindi- 
cated and lauded the scholarship and character of those 
who prepared under King James our present version, as 
well as the superior excellence of that version itself, 
when compared with any and all other versions; and 
glorified the Bible as the magna charta of all the rights 
and privileges of modern civilization. His manner as a 
speaker is earnest, practical, and popular. On Monday 
evening occurred prize speaking. The speaking was very 
fine, as is indeed always true of the elocution in all the 
public exercises of this institution. Prof. Upson, who 
has charge of this department, is enthusiastically de- 
voted to its interests, and inspires his pupils wonderfully 
with his own ardor. The successful competitors were 
—in the Freshman Class, I. R. Lewis and C. W. 
Young; in the Sophomore, H. R. Peck and W. B. 
Goodwin; and in the Junior, F. Scoville and A. I. 
Northrup. 

On Tuesday morning the Union and Pheenix Socie- 
ties held their annual celebration on the hill. This an- 
niversary is always one of great interest, as it calls 
together the old graduates on the old spot and in the 
old rooms, which are sacred with the most tender mem- 
ories of college life. College Hill is itself, in its own 
beautiful grounds, and as the commanding point of a 
wide and enchanting landscape stretching in all direc- 
tions around and beneath, exceedingly attractive. 
By the skill and enthusiasm of Prof. Root, who is greatly 
fond of all the arts and effects of landscape gardening, it 
has been within a few years highly beautified. A cultivat- 
ed love of nature is an element of the highest and truest 
education, which, though carefully cherished by the an- 
cients of Greece and Rome, is too often, in this busy, dri- 
ving age, undervalued and forgotten. Tuesday afternoon 
came as a welcome respite from all public exercises, 
and was spent with gladness in family visits and social 
pleasures. These are as vital a part of commencement 
exercises in real fact, and should be provided for as care- 
fully, as the more strictly intellectual frame-work of 
such occasions. ‘Those who come from all quarters and 
from great distances at such times, to renew 
the most cherished remembrances of early life, 
desire to see and hear old friends much more than to 
witness the efforts, however full of promise, of those 

just graduating at college. On Tuesday evening, 
the Rev. Dr. Vermilye, of New York, addressed the 
literary societies on the requisites for true scholarly 
and successful habits of investigation. His treatment 
of the subject was thoroughly sound, earnest, and re- 
ligious, and was received with marked favor. The 
Poet, T. B. Aldrich, Esq., of New York, was absent 
on account of sickness, but sent on his poem in his 
absence, which was read, it is believed, quite as effect- 
ively as he himself could have done, or have wished 
that it might be done. He has won everlasting respect 
by this manly effort to avoid, so far as he could, a fail- 
ure in meeting his appointment. All praise to deter- 
mined honesty and fidelity! The poem evinced ease 
and power in versification, and was charged with vital 
forces. It was a picture of a poet, maddened and 
despairing in life’s conflicts, and dying broken-hearted 
in a strange land, amid the loss of fortune and the 
sorrows of unrequited love. On Wednesday morning, 
an address on the requisites for true and high success 
in the legal profession was delivered before the students 
of the Law Department, by the Hon. Judge Allen, of 
While pointing out carefully the intellectual 
and professional qualities that are essential, he was also 


Oswego. 


full and earnest in his recommendation of the Bible as 
the foundation of all law and order, and of a thoroughly 
religious character as the source of the highest excel- 
lence, either personally or professionally. Prof. Theo- 
dore W. Dwight presides over the Law Department, 
and it is conducted with great energy and success by 
him. Being full of love for his noble profession him- 
self, he inspires his pupils with his own spirit, and 
carries them, with high enthusiasm on their part, 
through a comprehensive and careful course of study. 
The Legislature have, by a special act, made the annual 
examinations in this department final and adequate in 
reference to the admission of those who pass them 
successfully to the bar. The leading lawyers of cen- 
tral New York, such as Judge Denio, the Chief-Justice 
of the Court of Appeals, and Judges Gridley, Afen, 
Pratt, and Bacon conduct the examinations. On 
Wednesday, r.m., the Rev. Dr. Henry S. Clark, of Phila- 
delphia, addressed the Association of Alumnion ‘“ The 
Compensations of Literature,” in a discourse full of 
beauty and vigor” Having parted with him twenty 
years ago, as a bey, it was pleasant, on greeting 
him again, after so long a separation, as 
man showing such decided proofs of fine lite- 
rary culture and development. The Hon. Anson S. 
Miller, of Rockford, Illinois, was appointed to address 
the Society next year, and Hugh McMasters, Esq , of 
Bath, to deliver a poem. After hearing the usual re- 
cord of the dead from Prof. North,who so sedulously col- 
lects each year all the interesting facts concerning the 
departed that he can, and which record we were hap- 
py to find contained fewer names than usual, the As- 
sociation adjourned to an evening festival, which all 
who attended it will acknowledge to have been the 
chief attraction of the week. It was an Alumni sup- 
per, provided in generous abundance, and with much 
elegance of taste, by the ladies of Clinton. After the 
conclusion of the feast upon all kinds of dainty viands 
and fruits, set off with all the brilliancy of flowers, 
and lights, and ladies’ smiles, began the feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul. Speeches, and toasts, and 
songs filled up the time toalate hor, when, with 
a farewell song prepared for the o: i, and sung in 
the tune of Auld Lang Syne, we parted, not to meet 
again until another year at least, and perhaps some of 
us notthen. The President of.the occasion was the 
Rev. Dr. Joel Parker, of New York. 

On Thursday came the Commencement proper. The 
graduating class numbered thirty-three, and the grad- 
uates of the law department eleven. The speaking 
was of a high order. The honorary degree of A M. 
was conferred upon B. F. Chapman, of Clockville, and 
Charles I. Lowry, Esq., of Brooklyn, and of 8.T.D. 
upon Rev. Sherman B. Canfield, of Syracuse, Rev. 
Henry A. Nelson, of St. Louis, Rev. Robert W. Pat- 
terson, of Chicago, and Rev. G. W. Wood, of New 
York, and of LL.D. upon Hon. Wm. Allen, of Os- 
wego, and Rev. Mr. Pinney, of the Colonization So- 
ciety. 

The Rev. Simeon North, 8.T.D., LL.D., for so many 
years President of this college, and whose character 
as a scholar and a gentleman has won the esteem of 
the Alumni generally during his presidency, announced 
his resignation of his office. So ends the forty-sixth 
commencement of this college. ' 


a 





Ex-Gevernors.—There are eight surviving ex-gov- 
ernors of New York, viz. Van Buren, T' , Seward, 
Bouck, Hunt, Fish, Seymour, and Clark. Massachu- 
sette has but six, viz. Everett, Morton, Briggs, Bout- 
well, Clifford, and Washburn. 





THE SEED RIPENED. 





Axup all the serious troubles now agitating our city 
we may easily lose sight of the real evil and the true 
remedy. It is very plain that a government from with- 
out—from the general people of the state of New York 
—is needed here; it is equally plain that the lawless 
conduct of our Mayor, and the interregnum between 
the two Police rules, have given a golden opportunity 
to the vile and turbulent characters of the city for riet 
and outbreak. We believe also that the time has fully 
come for Law to stretch forth its iron hand and strike 
without hesitation or mercy. The truest kindness 
now to the whole community is in the most vigorous 
measures. . 

But with all this, we must remember that the kind 
of government does not make the people ; that punish- 
ment does not create good citizens ; and that we can- 
not always keep down riot and crime with the police- 
man’s club and the revolver. * 

It is not a very thankful task to remind people in 
difficulties that others had always prophesied the cer- 
tain coming of these difficulties. But many will recall 
how often and often those engaged among the lower 
population of such districts as the Five Points and the 
Eleventh Ward, have warned the comfortable and 
wealthy classes of the dangers that lie lurking there. 
Four years ago, the appeals of the Children’s 
Aid Society spoke of the fearful facts that 
five thousand children of the Eleventh Ward never 
attended Public School, and nine thousand were entirely 
destitute of religious influences. How many of these 
thousands of street-boys and girls have now come to 
be the short-boys, and the young thieves, and burg- 
lars, and rowdies, and prostitutes of that portion of 
the city! It was said that in time they would control 
elections, and perhaps rise for plunder or riot against 
the constituted authorities. How fearfully do these 
warnings seem about being accomplished., It matters 
not what the cause ;—it only needs a spark for this 


great mine—only a word, a misdirected blow, an ar- | 


rest of a drunken vagabond, and in a moment these 
thousands of young vagrants—boys without education, 
without morals, knowing nothing of love of country or 
of respect for church ; sharp, brutal, and ungoverned— 
are up in bloody riot. 

There are, to be sure, favoring circumstances just 
now—but the seed is all there, waiting to germinate. 
These poor children have been growing up: the rich 
and the religious not having cared much for them, it 
is not to be supposed that they will feel much gratitude 
in return. 

Never having received from the public anything 
but blows and kicks, they cannot be expected to mani 
fest any high moral feeling, when, at length, a fair 
chance for plunder and bloodshed opens. They like 
the excitement of pelting policemen; they hope for 
booty ; they hate the officers of the law, and not im 
probably their demagogues have persuaded these igno 
rant creatures that the Metropolitan Police are actuat 
ed with a deadly hostility to all foreigners and the 
children of foreigners. 

We have heard that some of these Germans in the 
Eleventh and Seventeenth Wards believe it still to be 
the old contest between Temperance and Anti-Tem- 
perance men! The outbreak in the Seventeenth Ward 
in the beginning of the week, is among a population 
which we well know. The Germans immediately in 
the neighborhood are quiet, decent, orderly people. 
And we may say here that our city, as a whole, has no 
class more orderly and more obedient to law (always 
excepting the Maine Law) than the Germans. But 
here, as in the riot in the Sixth Ward, the principal 
rioters were boys; in this case drawn from the vast 
hordes of these young viJlains in the Eleventh. They 
have little to do, and nothing to lose, and a row comes 
as a sweet amusement to them. The chance plunder 
they may pick up is worth more than all their pilfer- 
ings on the docks and wharves. 

Now, who can say where these young gentlemen 
may think it convenient to stop? They hold the Ward; 
they see that the few scores of police are no match for 
their hundreds or thousands—why should they refrain 
at merely “‘ smashing the M. P.s ?” ‘ 
our old warning is yet accomplished. 
yet begun the cry of plunder! But how easy and how 
natural the turning to this. Two or three blocks in the 
west or north, and they are before the houses of the 
rich and well-off. A few hundred of them could sack 
a whole street in an afternoon. This may yet come. 
What then is to be done? Of course, now, the only 
wise measure is the wielding of law—swift and strong, 
without delay and without fear. But for the future? 
How shall we guard our children and _ our- 
selves in succeeding years from these dangers! 
The great methods and courses for the prevention of 
these evils have been too often sketched in these col- 
umns to need to be repeated here. Epvucarion, Curts- 
TIANITY,—these are the two great influences which can 
make our dangerous classes into good citizens. But 
to apply these, there is need of more earnest effort 
from our religious and humane men and women. This 
comfortable Christianity is nothing against these tor- 
rents of real sins and evils. We must work—give up 
time and means, and apply much ingenuity, and show 
much patience, if we would fairly meet the tide of 
animalism and crime. Those who cannot act should 
give, and liberally, feeling that it is not only charity, 
but sound wisdom and forecast, thus to aid those who 
would reform the criminal classes. Our own society 
receives little from the very rich, who should be most 
of all interested in securing property. We shall have 
occasion hereafter to specify some new modes in which 
Christian benevolence may reach these outcast lads,— 
but at present the great conclusion is, that the whole 
body of those interested for their fellow men, must 
work for the poor of the cities,—if for no other, for 
selfish reasons. C. L. B. 


Only one part of 
They have not 
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LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN CORRE- 
SPONDENT TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 





Lonpon, June 12, 1857. 

I have been here a week to-day, and have passed the 
time quite pleasantly. 

The great entertainment of the weck has been the 
great Handel concert, at the Crystal Palace—the 
orchestra consisting of about two thousand (2,000) per- 
formers. The entertainment lasted in all three days— 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. I went on Wednes- 
day, the Queen’s day. She was there with the royal 
family, and over 11,000 persons beside. Such an as- 
semblage in such a place, and such an imposing choir, 
you may well imagine, was very grand. The music was 
of course very fine—sublime indeed, and seemed best of 
anything possible on earth to represent the “ 144,000” 
assembled in glory to sing the song of “ Moses and the 
Lamb.” I send you the Times newspaper, containing 
an account of Wednesday's performance and the move- 
ments of the royal party. 

I saw the Princes—(Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Prussia, &c.)—during their walks about the grounds af- 
ter the concert. A regular mob followed them at every 
step. 

On Sunday last I went in the morning to hear Spur- 
geon. There were present probably 10,000 persons, 
and probably thousands went away after the gates were 
closed. All London seems carried away with excite- 
ment about him, and yet when you have heard him you 
almost wonder why it isso. I was, however, much bet- 
ter pleased with him than last year. His style is earnest, 
his language well chosen and graphic. There is no great 
originality of thought about him, yet he has the faculty 
of presenting common and the essential traths in a 


popular and rather attractive manner. It is the impres- 
sion that he is doing good. Multitudes, and perhaps the 
most of people, go to hear him from curiosity. Still, 
when there, he rubs it into them, as they sy. 

You have noticed the great rival excitement at Exe- 
ter Hall. This Church-of-England movement is most 
wonderful—a modern reformation. The Pharisees and 
old fogies of the “ Church” lift up their eyes and hands 
in holy horror at this letting down of the dignity of 
their institution. From what I can learn, it is a sort of 
“ Young America” movement—the hearts of the young 
bishops (and there are several of recent appointment) 
could not be bound by the trammels of Church preced- 
ents, and they have, therefore, come out of the Church, 
as it were, to labor for the world. 

The sermons preached there are of a popular sort, 
adapted to the masses—they seek only the working 
classes, and wish only such to come. To those who 
have regular places and privileges of worship, they say, 
“ Instead of coming yourself, go and seek some wander- 
er who has no church to go to and bring him in.” 

I made an interesting visit yesterday to some of the 
* Ragged Schools.” 

One knows but little of the wretchedness of the 
world until he has seen such schools. 








es 


| LETTER FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 








In passing through G county, N. C., lately, 
my attention was directed to a cluster of people, a few 
rods distant, among whom were pointed out to me a 
colored man and his wife, apparently about middle age, 
who, I was told were to be hung at before one 
r.x. The woman had an infant in her arms about three 
months old ! 

I inquired the crime, and was told, “ Murdering their 
master.’’ I asked what was the provocation! The stery 
seemed short and simple: ‘ He was probably one of the 
worst masters in the world,”—intemperate and brutish. 

Another negro of his had run away, (for cruel treat- 











other negroes knew where he was, and perhaps connived 
at his concealment. He then told them all that they 
should have nothing to eat until they disclosed to him 
| the whereabouts of the absent one ; and in his drunken 
| wrath actually kept them at work during the day, and 
locked up at night, without food for nearly a week, 
thinking thus to extort from them some trace of the 
runaway. Here was ‘“ contempt of court.” 
| At last this woman's patience and forbearance could 
| endure no longer. Under the perils of approaching 
maternity, goaded on to madness by hunger, with the 
prospect of a double death by starvation, she had doubt- 
less been meditating revenge, and watching an opportu- 
nity. Finally she discovered her master temporarily in 
a somewhat defenseless condition, his nether garments 
forming a hamper to his movements. 
husband to help her, and threatening instant death if 
he refused, they fell upon him with the fierceness of ‘a 
tiger, and in a few moments he was bound, and 
completely in their power. 

He now became the enslaved, an humble suppliant 
pleading for merey, and for his life, at the hands of 
those he had wronged ; promising to make his servants 
all free if they would spare him. But this “ worldly 
sorrow” they had no faith in, and proceeded to execute 
their purpose in a way to impress upon him and others 
some conception of the tortures they had suffered. I 
omit the details, of which, indeed, I heard but little. 

The husband is represented as a weak, simple, harm- 
less creature, not quite idiotic ; and, no doubt, acted 
under the impulsion of fear for his own life in case he 
refused. 

On being arrested he readily made a full confession, 
possibly hoping that by this course he might, under 
the circumstances, be cleared. The woman then also 
made a full confession, saying that ‘“ while commit- 
ting the act she had no expectation but to be killed the 
next day.” 

This very plausible and condensed statement seems 
naturally to suggest the inquiry, How far does it come 
short of what the law terms justifiable homicide, or tak- 
ing life in self-defense’ As between two white men 
there can scarcely be a doubt that such would be the 
decision. But in this case all the testimony was neces- 
sarily given by slaves; and between the two races 
colored testimony, however true and generally believed, 
goes for nothing. 

Of course negroes are not citizens, and have no busi- 
ness in court,—except to be hung. 

At the execution it was said ‘‘ they manifested very 
little feeling ;”—‘‘ did not seem to mind it,” &c. 
enough, and why should they, with all the world 
against them, the law at their throats, and the savage 
rabble at their heels, crying out, “ Crucify ‘em, crucify 
’em?” Why should they wish to live any longer! 

It seems, indeed, most probable, from all the cir- 


Sure 


tion that she would offer herself a martyr to avenge 


ers against the like inhumanity. 
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Gathering of Alumnl.— (Correspondence of The In- 
dependent )—A reunion of the former pupils and grad- 
uates of Kimball Union Academy, at Meriden, N. H., 
took place on the 16th inst. An address was delivered 
by the Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., of New York. His 
theme was “ The Educational Power of New England.”’ 
This power was broadly considered, as put forth throvgh 
her history, character, literature, and institutions. The 


by the Rev. Samuel R. Hall, of Vermont. At the din- 
ner which followed, a number of speeches were made 
—one of them by the venerable first principal of the 
institution, Mr. Otis Hutchins. A sketch of the history 
of the institution was given by the present principal, 
Mr. Cyrus 8. Richards. 
century ago, ip a desire to increase the number of stu- 
dents forthe ministry. At first a theological seminary, 
with a partial course, was proposed. 


Dwight, of Yale College, and the ordinary form of an 
academy adopted. The original object was neverthe- 
less kept in view ; and through the liberality of its 
principal benefactor, the Hon. Daniel Kimball, whose 
name it bears, large provision was made for aiding 
young men desirous of entering the ministry. Very 
many of its alumni have become preachers, not a few of 
them occupying positions of great prominence and use- 
fulness. 
of the academy, which were tastefully adorned with 
evergreens, interspersed with ingenious and appropriate 
mottoes. 
not only for the pleasant sympathies awakened, but for 
its abundant illustration of the good accomplished by 
one of the best of the New England schools. 


Infermatien Wanted.—A boy whose right name 
is Eugene Herbert Newton, left his father’s house, 
in Auburn, Mass., 7th of June last. He is fifteen 
years of age, five feet six or seven inches high, slim 
built, dark hair, dark blue eyes; has two of his 
small fingers on his right hand cut off near the ends ; 





clothes in a satchell, marked E. Howe; had a silver 
watch with case over the dial. The impression is that 
he took a westerly course. If any one should see this 
who can give any information in regard to said boy to 
the publishers of this paper, or to S. A Newton, Au- 
burn, Mase., it will be most gratefully received by his 
anxious parents and friends. 








Ghe Iudependent, 


Special Contributors, 
Tue following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 


| over their own signatures :—Rev. Georoe B. Cuex- 
| ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Henry Waap Beecuen, (*,) 


and Mrs. Harner Bezousgr “tows, (H. B. 8.) 


Corr 
from different sections of the Union; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 


Land, have been engaged to write for the columns 
of THIS JOURNAL. 





BERLIN CONFERENCE OF jEVANGELI- 
CAL CHRISTIANS. 





In a letter from Rev. Edward Kuntze, dated Berlin, 
June 27, 1857, he says : 

“T beg you that you may give as much publicity as 
you can to the accompanying invitation, which, I hope, 
will influence many of our American brethren to attend 
our great assembly of Evangelical Christians,” 

I aecordingly send the invitation for publication in 
The Independent, New York Observer, and New York 
Evangelist, with the request that other papers will 
copy the same. Youre truly, 

W. Parton. 





Invitation to American Christians. 

We hereby invite our American brethren to favor 
with their presence the Conference of Evangelical 
Christians from all countries and denominations, to 
be held at Berlin (Prussia) from the 9th to the 17th 
September next. We are permitted to expect a nu- 
merous attendance of friends, and should it be agreea- 
ble to our American brethren to find a private dwel- 
ling at their disposal, we would beg them to give infor- 
mation of their wish (stating particulars as to the 
number of rooms, &c., required) to the Secretary of the 
Committee of the North German Branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, Rev. David Reineck (Wilhelmstrasse 
145.) The Local Committee will, on such notice, take 
great pleasure in meeting every wish to the utmost of 
their ability 

The Commmitte of the Evangelical Alliance, 

E. Kuntze, President. 
E. Reineck, Secretary. 
Berlin, June 28, 1857. 





GYMNASTICS IN SCHOOLS. 








ment, doubtless,) and he pretended to believe that all his | 


Calling her | 


cumstances, that even before the attack, this heroic | 
woman had wrought her mind up to a firm determina- | 


such cruel treatment of her race, as a warning to oth- | 


Rev. Dr. Labaree, President of Middlebury College, | 
presided, and the devotional exercises were conducted | 


It originated, nearly half a | 


This was over- | 
ruled, however, mainly through the influence of Dr. | 


In the evening, a levee was held in the rooms | 


The occasion was one of very great interest, | 


had on blue pants, black coat, black hat, also a suit of | 


A writer in our columns lately expressed regret 
that there was so little provision made in the schools ef 
this country for developing the physical powers. The 
| remark ,has attracted the attention of a friend inter- 
| ested in gymnastics, who informs us that— 

“In our own city there are four large public Gymna- 
sia, and seven smaller ones. Of these the Metropoli- 
tan* is acknowledged, by travelers who have visited the 
European, to be superior to any there. 


Could your 
writer pass through this institution, and gather up its 
statistics, witness the large numbers of deformed, of 
both sexes, more of females however, ascertain that 
several eminent physicians send many patients here 
that are beyond the reach of drugs, and see the bene- 
fits that have resulted to such cases,—your writer 
would, we think, have no occasion to cross the water ; 
but could speak with pleasure of the perfection to which 
his countrymen have carried these life-developing in- 
stitutions.” 











* Nos. 93 and 95 Sixth Avenue. 
-e 


| JUVENILE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 








Ir is proposed that there be a gathering of the 
friends of Temperance at Saratoga Springs, at 10 a.m, 
on the second Tuesday of August, to confer on the best 

| mode of promoting temperance among the children and 
| youth of our country. Peter Sinclair, of Edinburgh, 
| the children’s friend, will be present, and will address 
the children of Saratoga, of visitors, and of neighboring 
towns. ‘Two or three public meetings may be expect- 
Friends of the cause, intending to visit the Springs 
this season, are invited to make their arrangements so 
as to be present on this occasion and take part in the 
| meetings. By giving this notice an insertion in your 
columns, you will greatly oblige 


ed. 


Yours, Joun Marsn, 


See. A. Temp. Un 





eos 

Whitefield’s Last Sermon—The Committee ap- 
peinted by the General Association of New Hampshire, 
meeting at Exeter, August, 1856, to procure subscrip- 





tions, determine the position, plan, and legend, and to 
erect a Memoriat Stone on the spot where Rev.Grorcr 
Whirerie.p preached his last sermon, have so far at- 
tended to that service as to be ready to erect the stone 
as soon as the funds can be gathered. They propose 
| to collect $150 by subscriptions of one dollar each ; and 
| they ask first, the Congregational ministers of the state, 
| and then such of their congregations as are willing. 





They wish no one to give above one dollar. A leaden box 
will be sealed in the base of the monument, in which 
| the name of every contributor will be deposited, togeth- 
| er with other documents. They hope to complete and 
| inaugurate the Memorial by September 29th next, the 
| anniv ersary of Whitefield’s last sermon 
| be prompt in response. 

} tev. Lyman Whiting, Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., Asa 
| Mann, Hon. Amos Tuck, Wm. Perry, and J. G. Hoyt, 
| are the Committee. 


Donors, please 


Please send the sums, and the givers’ names, fully 
and legibly written, to Hon. Amos Tuck, Exeter, N. H. 
! 
| 
} 


e 





The State of Maine and the American Home 
Missionary Society. —( Correspondence of The Inde- 
pendent.)—The General Conference of Maine, at their 
late sessions in Bath, adopted the following resolution, 
| viz. 
| Resolved, That this Conference approve of the re- 
cent action of the American Home Missionary, in 
reference to withholding aid from  slaveholding 
churches ; that we regard such action as entirely within 
the province of the Society ; that we are unable to see 
wherein it interferes with any appropriate ecclesiasti- 
cal powers ; and that we hope it may be consistently 
sustained.” 





| 
The Maine Missionary Society, auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, at their annual meeting 

in Bath, June 24th, adopted the following minute, viz. 
| Voted, That this Society approve the rule recently 
| adopted by the Executive Committee of the American 
Home Missionary Society, relative to aiding slaveheld- 
ing churches ; and that the Secretary be instructed to 
transmit to said Committee a copy of this vote.” 

-e-— 

A Quiet Sunday.—The day of all the week which 
| should be the most quiet, is often in New York the 
| most riotous. It was, therefore, a great relief last Sun- 
day, in view of the previous riots, of which a repetition 
was almost hourly expected, that the day was suffered 
to pass over, not only without bloodshed, but without 
noise or confusion in the streets. The police report from 
the Seventh ward, in which the late riots were begun, 
was as follows : ‘‘ We enjoyed a very quiet Sabbath in 
this precinct yesterday, during the day andnight ;” and 
from the Seventeenth ward,where the riots ended, the re- 
| port was—‘ Sunday passed off with unusual quietness.” 
We are glad to learn that the order directing “ the close 
of all places where liquors are sold,” received a general 
| compliance, and that the violations were promptly re- 
ported to the District Attorney. 


————-— 0 a——— 








Our Map of Missourl—We have an order from the 
Watchman and Reflector, of Boston, for one stereotype 
| plate of the Map of Missouri, engraved for The Inde- 
| pendent, and published in our paper of July 16, and ex- 
| pect to forward it this evening. The price is ten dol- 
| lars. We shall be happy to have other orders. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| Marietta College.—Mr. E. W. Evans, of Franklin, 
| N. Y., late tutor in Yale College, has been appointed 
| Professor of Natural Philosophy in this institution. 





Fer Minnesota —The War Department, Tuesday 
morning, received a despatch from Gov. Medary, re- 
questing permission to muster volunteers as a defense 
against the savage bands now at the 4, wo Sioux 
Agency, but Secretary Floyd, by telegraph, denied the 
request. 
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WHE | DEBA /ON SLAVERY IN THE | exercise of this discipline, in, the way pointed out by 


L ASSEMBLY. 


Reports of Speeches.—Ne. 6. Concladed. 


NEW SCHOOL GENE 


SPEECH OF HON, WILLIAM P. CUTLER, OF 
OHTO. 

As the discussion at this point of its progress seems 
to turn upon the relation of master and slave, I offer a 
few thoughts upon that point, although anything like a 
thorough examination of the subject cannot be expeet- 
ed under the present fifteen-minute restriction. 

The relation of master and slave, in the Southern 
states, is not the creature of constitutional law, for no 
one of their constitutiens undertakes to create or estab- 
lish that relation. The founders of those states knew 
too well what were the elements of future greatness to 
give notice to the world that their soil was tilled by 
men in chains. Neither is it the ‘creature of common 
law, for Lord Mansfield decided in 1772, in the Somer- 
set case, that slavery could not exist under the common 
law. So that slavery has no constitutional bulwarks 
behind which to fight ite battles, and no common-law 
defenses under which to take refuge. Neither is it the 
creature of statute law, except as it is recognized, 
eherished, and protected, as anexisting fuct. 

Whence, then, originates the relation? If 1 gotoa 
slaveholder and ask, Why is this man, Tom, your slave! 
How do you prove to me, beyond doubt, that Tom is 
not a freeman! The reply is: Tom is a slave because 
his mother was a slave. Here is the foundation and sub- 
stance of the slaveholding relation. Here we have a 
great fundamental principle underlying the whole sys- 
tem, the practical application of which creates the rela- 
tion of master and slave. My object is to call your 
attention to this principle, and to ask—Is this 
right? Is it right that because the mother is a slave 
the child should also be a slave! If a woman were 
to fall on your pavement, and break her arm, would it 
be right that the community and the courts should there- 
after decree that her posterity should be for ever maim- 
ed in like manner! Whence comes this dogma, which 
in its quiet, silent, and almost unnoticed application, 
has fixed the chains of slavery on millions of the hu- 
man race! The Supreme Court, in their recent de- 
cisions, throw no light upon this point. They coolly 
assume that because the ancestors of Dred Scott were 
slaves, he is a slave. But, if the inquiry were started 
—lIs it right to hold a man a slave because his ancestors 
were slaves! that decision must fall to the ground. 
The advocates of slavery do not quote Scripture in 
support of this horrid doctrine, but resort to the classics. 
They tel! us that it was law in the Roman Empire. 
“ Partus sequitur ventrem” was the manacle for infant 
limbs in the palmy days of heathenism ; and, there- 
fore, Christianity must forge and fetter in like manner. 


They go back to a nation that has had its day of | 


trial on the earth—a nation that God has tried, judged, 
condemned, and executed, more on account of this 


crime than any other, and which lies now buried under | 


the rubbish of centuries, for a principle abhorrent alike 
to reason and religion. This fossil lie is raked up from 
the fire and brimstone of Roman perdition, and is now 
offered as a substitute for the second table of God’s holy 
jaw. 

It canot be claimed that the slaves now held in the 
South were bought of the “‘heathen round about.” 
Neither are they the subjects of conquest. In the en- 
slavement of men by conquest, there is at least the ap- 


pearance of fairness ; for the captive has had a chance 


to strike his blow. But this is a conquest of infants— 
taken in detail. One by one, as God in his wise prov- 
idence sees fit to stamp His image upon the child of a 
slave mother, instead of training up that innocent for 


the Lord, you smite off the likeness and send forth the 


child into the field as a brute. Is this right? Remem- 
ber this is the origin and creation of the relationship of 
master and slave—it is the beginning—the foundation of 
the whole system. Reverse this horrid heathen maxim, 
and the sun now shining in the heavens would not set 
upon a slave on American soil. 
reversed ! 

I have no time to elaborate this point. I ask you to 
think of it—as it has hitherto escaped attention—think 
of it in view of the holy and tender ties and recollec- 
tions that cluster around the name mother—that she, in 
obedience te the law of this Moloch, should be rade, 
by necessity, the author of ruin and infamy to her 
child. Think of it as the helplessness of infancy pleads 


tection—while you fasten upon it acurse. Think | 


0 s you see that image of God which He designed 
not only as a badge of dominion and superiority over 
inferior works, but also as a badge and proof of equality, 
degraded and chattelized. Gentlamen may split hairs 
over the relation as a“ sin per se’’ or “ malum in se,” 
‘but my soul turns away in utter abhorrence from the 


whole thing, and I can see nothing in the relation itself | 


The | 


but a reflection from the shady side of heathenism. 
ugliest features of this giant crime—slavery—have been 


hitherto concealed. Attention has been directed to re- 


sults—to abuses—to the system—ignoring the relation | 


and the nature of the relation. Thus it has gone forward 


from infancy to manhood—from an intruder to a boast- | 


ing landlord—from a begging mendicant to a command- 
er of armies and controiler of cabinets. 
quiet, silent, cunning, ** squatting’ devil, who has se- 


cured a night’s lodging in our Paradise, and now, 


in broad daylight, turiis round and pre-empis the whole | 


country by virtue of a night's hospitality. 

But I am asked whether there may not be cases 
where the relation of master and slave may exist with- 
out sin® | answer that whenever a slaveholder has 


made up his mind that, upen moral grounds, the thing | 


is wrong, and that he will emancipate his slave, and al- 
though we may differ in judgment as to the time—I in- 
sisting that it sha!! be done at once, and he pleading ob- 
stacles and difficulties as calling for delay—yet if I am 
satis 
restoring to him that which has been wrongfully with- 
held,(I mean God’s gift of personal liberty,) he shal! have 
my confidence as an honest man and a Christian ; but if 
I go to him a year afterwards and find him waiting for 


something to “turn up,” holding on for God's provi- | 


dence to open the way for emancipation, while he is 
coolly pocketing the avails of his slaves’ labor, I say 


to him he can’t have wy confidence, and need not ex- | 
I know there are difficulties in the way of 
I do not wish to ignore them; and I 
regard the Christian who honestly and fearlessly meets 
those difficulties, and is willing to secure his slave from | 
the contingency of ultimate slavery, arising from his 

own pecuniary liabilities or from death, as worthy of 


pect it. 
emancipation. 


my confidence and sympathy, although he may deem 


it necessary to retain the legal relation as a means of 


best carrying out a benevolent purpose. If he has 


made up his mind to emancipate, and holds the legaj | 


relation only asa trustee, he is not a slavcholder in 
the sense which I regard as sinful ; but is an emanci- 


pator of a slave—the ransomer of a fellow being—the | 
To such a manI could almost 
render the homage which John was disposed to give 


redeemer of a man. 


the angel. And while I would not expect him to be 
as good-looking as the angel, I would insist that he is 
as honest. Emancipation is not impracticable—cer- 
tainly not, so far as slaveholders in one denomination 
are concerned. Every slave held by members of our 


Church can be emancipated. Cases are of frequent 


occurrence where masters restore to slaves their freo- | 


dom from the religious conviction that slavery is wrong ; 
although I suppose our venerable friend from Tennes- 
see (Dr. Ross) must have emancipated his $40,000 
worth because he thought the system right. I can say 
to him that that noble deed will be remembered long 
after his letters are forgotten. 


One word in regard to our action on this subject. | 


Our ‘people understand this matter. They know that 
slaveryis wrong, and do not need days of discussion 
to eomvince them of that fact; neither do they need 


new déclarations of sentiment, or new standards of 


duty.) Phey feel degraded and humiliated that stand- 


he ng 

} 1 discipline must be 

1 - . 4A any, judgment, that 
time has comedm ‘this ‘conttoverty. uThe-‘simple ob- 
ject in the paper which I have offered, is to secure the 


Would to God it were | 


It has been a | 


d that he honestly intends to emancipate his slave, | 


PENDENT... 
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the last General Assembly as fight and constitutional 
—in the way whieh that Presbytery admits to be right ; 
for they ask you to exercise it if you regard them 
guilty of an offense. You may request the Presbytery 
to review and correct their position ; but that is not an 
exercise of power. Your power is only exerted when 


ee 











claimed but in that Assembly it could gain only five’ 
signers, One of whom is « member of this Assembly. 
doctrine we mow propose to condemn. We 
camwot consent to it, 6r it to go unrebuked. As 
my ‘time has almost expired, I can now only say one 
work in regard to the amendment offered by the 
brother from Mississippi. It is designed to bring the 





you direct the Synod to take cognizance of the matter. 
T have not taken this ground from any feeling of hoe- 
tility to Southern members of our churches ; and while 
I cannot expect to receive the affection or kind feelings 
even of their representatives in this Assembly, I intend 
to deserve their confidence an pect. I make the 
issue chearly and distinctly, say to them—You 
must e#ther abandon your error, or be rebuked by the 
exercise of discipline to the full extent of constitutional 
power. 
SPEECH OF REV. DR. HATFIELD, OF 
NEW YORK. 

Mr. Moverator: It is of but little consequence 
what apy individual may say or think on the subject 
before the house. But as the brother from Missis- 
sippi has referred to myself as having said—‘‘ We 
must have a division,” I would take the opportunity to 
bring before the Assembly just what Idid say. The 
reference was undoubtedly to a letter written to the 
Rev. Mr. Adair, of Philadelphia, which has since been 
made public. Among other things, I took occasion to 
observe as follows : 

We are becoming increasingly sensitive on the sub- 
ject of slavery. My own opposition te it is deepening 
daily. Inevery lawful and honorable way, I shall re- 
sist itsencroachments. I am sick to the heart of the at- 
tempts to keep every Northern church and its pastor 
silent on the whole subject. A few more such letters 
as Dr. Ross has written, if read at all, will produce 
such an utter loathing of the system, and of our con- 
nection with it, as to make us rejoice at any constitu- 
tional means of separating ourselves from all fellow- 
ship with slaveholding churches. 

Our brethren are deceiving themselves, if they think 
there will ever be peace in our Charch so long as our 
ministers and elders attempt to defend or justify the 
continuance of slavery in the churches of our denom- 
ination. Our only hope of peace is not in getting rid 
of the agitation, but of the gangrene itself. 

I am for no unconstitutional action. I am a Presby- 
terian—increasingly so. I love the Church, and shall 
abide by her principles, so long as I am honored with 
an humble place in her ministry. But if the South 
insist on the alternative of utter silence on eur part, or 
their withdrawal from us, I do not, for a mo- 
ment, hesitate to choose the latter. They must 
not, can not, should not, prescribe to their breth- 
ren. It is too much in the spirit of their own institu- 
tions. If they cannot bear our rebukes, they must re- 
tire. So say an increasing number among us in New 
York andthe West. The Kansas outrages and the 
late decision of the Supreme Court have roused up a 
spirit at the North and West, which says: “ If compro- 
mises are unconstitutional, so be it. No more compro- 
mises in relation to moral evils—away with the evil 
itself.” Depend upon it, such is to be the tone of our 
Church. 

| This is what I said. This I say now, and am happy 
| to believe that all the Commissioners from the Third 
| Presbytery of New York will unite with me in these 
| representations. 

I spoke of “ constitutional action.” The constitu- 
tion of our Church, it is claimed, forbids, or at least 
does not warrant, any action in the case. I cannot be- 
lieve it. We have a constitution of which we need not 
| be ashamed. The constitution of the United States is 
a noble instrument; designed to be a bond of union 
and a palladium of liberty. The word “ slave,” it has 
well been said, is not to be found there, or anything 
like it. Yet it savors of bondage. It refers to a class 
who have but three-fifths of the attributes of humanity. 
It speaks of “ persons held to labor.” But the consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Church is nobler far. Not 
| a word can be found in that book that even recogaizes 

slavery or the right of property in man, or the chattel 
principle at all. Nothing of the kind. It puts every 
believer, of whatever condition, on the same footing. 
The humblest communicant, according to our book, is 
entitled to all the privileges and rights that are accord- 
ed to these of wealth and station. 
refuge there. 

Slaveholding is virtually forbidden in the answer to the 
122d question of the Larger Catechism. 

















Slavery finds no 


In that answer 
“‘man-stealing”’ is enumerated among the sins forbid- 
den by the eighth commandment—as well as “ all other 
unjust and sinful ways of taking or withholding from 
It is a remarkable 
| fact, that the framers of the constitution took occasion 


| our neighbor what belongs to him.” 


to append, in the second edition of this book, to this 
answer the following note : 
| “1 Tim. i. 10. (The law is made) for whoremongers, 
| for them that defile themselves with mankind, for min- 
stealers. 
| perpetrators of it to capital nanishment. Exod. xxi. 16 ; 
and the apostle here classes them with sinners of the 
| first rank. The word he uses, in its original import, 
comprehends all who are concerned in bringing any of 
the human race into slavery, or in detaining them in 
Hominum fures, qui servos vel liberos abducunt, 
relinant, vendunt, vel emunt. Stealers of men are all 
those who bring off slaves or freemen, and keep, sell, 
or buy them. To steal a freeman, says Crotius, is the 
| highest kind of theft 
human property, but when we steal or retain men in 
slavery, we seize those who, in common with ourselves, 
| are constituted, by the original grant, lords of the 
earth. Gen. i. 28: vide Poli synopsis in loc.” 

The original word of which this interpretation is giv- 
en is dvéparocior§s, and every one familiar with the 
classics knows that it means man-sellers as well as 
| man-stealers—all who traffic in the bodies of men. 

Of what force is this note’ The question was asked 

by overture from a Presbytery, in the Assembly of 

; 1816, and from the answer given by the Assembly we 
learn that this note, with others, was recommended by 
a committee appointed in 1794 to revise the Scripture 
| proofs attached to the constitution by a previous com- 
| mittee, and prepare them for the press. The Rev. Ash- 
| bel Green, D.D., was the chairman of this committee. 
| Their recommendation was approved by the Assembly 


the constitution from that time until the revised edition 
of 1821 appeared. ‘‘ These notes,” says the Assembly 
of 1816, “ are an exposition of principles given by the 
highest judicature of that (our) Church, of the same 
force, while they continue, with the other acts of- that 
| judieature.”’ 
The note has not the force of a constitutional rule, but 
it is to be regarded as an authorized interpretation of 
| that part of the constitution to which it refers. It is 
the testimony of the Assembly of 1795, of the framers 
of our constitution against retaining men in slavery. 
As testimony it has the same force as that of 1818. 
In determining to omit it in future editions of the 
| book, the Assembly of 1816 were guided solely by the 
consideration that it was not proper to make or seem to 
make it a part of the constitution, but to give it a 
| place among the other acts and proceedings of General 
| Assemblies. ‘“ The Assembly think proper to declare,” 
| they said, “that, in directing it, they are influenced by 


} | far other motives than any desire to favor slavery, or to 


| retard the extinction of that mournful evil as speedily 
| as may consist with the happiness of all concerned.” 

Such were the views entertained in regard to slavery 
by the fathers of our Church, from the beginning until 
within a very few years. Uniformly, though living in 
states where slavery was upheld by law, with one ac- 
cord, they all, both at the South and the North, spoke 
of slavery as a terrible evil, to be tolerated only so long 
as was absolutely necessary, and to be abated and re- 
moved as speedily as possible. It never entered into 
their minds to defend it as an ordinance of God—a 
Bible institution. 

The Assembly of 1846 occupied, as is well known, 
several days in the discussion of slavery, and by a large 
majority adopted a testimony against it. This action 
drew forth a protest from the South, couched in gene- 
ral terms. A second protest, however, was offered, in 
which the signers say “ they do not believe that slav- 
ery, a8 existing in the Southern States, is forbidden by 
the laws of God, and the principles of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, as revealed in His holy Word.” This is 
the new doctrine of the South—now boldly pro- 





{This crime among the Jews exposed the | 


In other instances we only steal | 


of 1795, and this note was published in every edition of | 


Assembly to a direct issue on the question—" Is slave- 
holding asin per se?” T hope that no sueh issue will 
be made. We have had enough of “ abstractions,”— 
 stultified abstractions,” 2s Dr. Ross calls them. Ac- 
cording to the philosophy avowed by Dr. Ross, in his 
speech hefore the last Assembly, and in hie recent let- 
ters, there is no such thing as a sin per se. He 
says— There is no right and wrong in the nature of 
things.” He calls it nonsense. ‘ Let us not be guilty 
of uttering such nonsense.” 

Dr. Ross—“ J do not ask for it.” 

Mr. H.—* Yes, I know it, the Doctor is too honest 
for that. But it has been asked by Southern men here 
en this floor.” 

He concluded by moving the indefinite postponement 
of the amendment proposed by Mr. Mc Lain, of Missis- 
sippi. 


MISSOURI MISCELLANIES, 


Some of the matters which we had arranged to ac- 
company the map of Missouri last week were crowded 
out, and we have therefore thrown them together for 
publication under the above head. They will add to 
the impression of the facts we presented last week, and 
especially strengthen the conclusions so ably put forth 
in the extract from Mr. Gratz Brown’s speech, that 
the Act of Emancipation for the state of Missouri is 
already in operation, and working rapidly to its results, 
of freeing that great state frqm the power and curse of 
slaveocracy. 





Cost of Slaveholders to the State. —The present 
value of all the taxable real estate in Missouri is $88,- 
814,628. There can be no question that the value 
would be threefold greater, if the state was free from 
slavery. But suppose it only doubled, say $177,629,- 
356. The average market price of 100,922 slaves does 
not exceed $500, amounting to $50,761,000, which de- 
ducted from the value of the land, if free, leaves $27,- 
168,356 as the discount on the value of their farms, to 
which the people of Missouri are subjected in conse- 
quence of-slavery. Supposing the number of slave- 
holders to be 10,000, each one of them costs the farm- 
ers of the state $2,716, which is more than they are 
worth to keep—on the average. 


Grewth of Western Free States.—The retums 


of the votes cast in several of those states, at the elec- 


tions of 1852 and 1866, are as follows: 


Net 
Increase. 
63,509 
54,590 
42,619 
83,478 
73,800 


Per cent. 


Wisconsin . 

lowa.. oe 35,222 
Michigan......... 82,939 

Hlinois.. .. 155 407 

Indiana.. 176,200 250,000 


—_—_— — 


505,756 823,752 317,996 
This is confirmatory of the rapid growth that would 


pation. At the present time, the total value of all the 
taxable real estate in Missouri is $88,814,628. 


Graduated Lands In Missourl.—By an act of Con- 
grees passed a few years ago, all government lands of 
the United States that have stood unsold in market a 
certain number of years, are subject to a gradual re- 
duction in price, to $1, 75 cents, 50, 25, and finally 
to 124 cents per acre—the graduated price depending 
on the length of time the lands have been offered for 
sale, and not at all on the intrinsic quality of the 
land. The whole amount of government land remain- 
ing unsold in Missouri is about five millions of acres, 
river. They are al] subject te the graduating price, ex- 
cept those within the bounds of the grant to the S. W. 
Tganch Railroad. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat writes 
from ‘‘Sandy Mines, Mo.,” on the 13th of June: 


{ ten thousand feet of lumber to the acre are in the 
graduated districts. 
specular and fifty per cent. hematite ore, such as no 


lead—some of the most valuable lead lands in the state 
are subject to entry under the graduation law. For 
agricultural purposes, large portions of the graduated 


The country is well watered, has an elevation of from 
three hundred to one thousand feet above the Missis- 
sippi river at St. Louis; climate is good. The [ron 
Mountain and South-west Branch railroads will bring 
large portions of these graduated lands in from three 
to ten hours’ travel of the city in the next twelve 
months.” 





| of tke principal establishments, occupying an entire 
square, 298 feet by 8327. It commencef in 1829, em- 
| ploying ten to fifteeen men at an expense of about 


$150 per week, and now pays more than $2,000 weekly | 


| for wagesalone, and is manufacturing this year 140 
| steam engines. 
| house is thus told in a St. Louis paper: 

| “A poor boy, but possessed of that indomitable en- 
| ergy and resolution which are of more value than the 


| coffers of an Astor, he was early an apprentice in the | 


foundry of a Mr. Morton of Louisville, and soon became 
a proficient in the avocation which he had chosen. He 
was then but eleven years old, had never possessed the 
| advantage of one day’s schooling, and made his first 
| appearance at Mr. Morton’s foundry with little outward 
| indication that he would in a few years be the owner 
| of property to the amount of nearly a million of dol- 

lars. The secret of all this, however, is easily told. 

Though uneducated, he was talented ; he contracted 


habits of such punctuality and close attention to bus- | 


inees, that from that day to this he has never, during 
| one working day, absented himself from the workshop ; 
| he applied himself to mathematics during his leisure 
| hours, and now is one of the best mathematicians in 
St. Louis; and he left the employment of Mr. Morton 
with the reputation of being one of the most compe 
tent and admirable workmen in the country. Here is 
alesson and an example to the youth of our city, 
worth more than a hundred homilies on the rewards 
of industry, integrity, and perseverance.” 





etors of the above establishment have in former years 
not separated themselves from their neighbors in the 


matter of slavery, but have purchased or hired slaves as | 


| they had occasion—only that they never sell slaves. 
The condition of their workmen, bond and free, may 


be gathered from the following statement in the local 


| paper: 

“ The hands in this establishment work on an ave- 
rage ten hours a day. Nine-tenths of them are men of 
families, and all their children of teachable age frequent 
the various schools of our city. 
the workmen are men of property, each owning real 
estate varying in value from two thousand to ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

** Among the workmen are two negroes, who began 
life at the establishment in 1849 as slaves. By dint of 
unflagging industry, in due course of time one of them 
| bought himself, wife, and five children, paying for him- 
self $1400, and on an average for wife and children $800 

each. This negro is now supposed to be worth in 
his own right more than $5,000 in real estate in this 
city. 





time, amassed sufficient money by his attention to duty 
to purchase himself at the price of $1,500, his wife at 
$900, and four children at $400 each, and is now worth 
$6,000 in real estate. These negroes were bought 
from their masters by Mr. Gaty, with the understand- 
ing that they should work themselves free, and out of 
| his ewn poeket he gave two per cent. interest on the 
deferred payments. The children of both are now re 
ceiving an excellent education at the public schools of 
St. Louis.” 


Seuth-western Missourl.—There is no question 
that a large tide of immigration is about to pour into 
south-west Missouri. Even we of the eastern section 
of the state, have little conception of the immense in- 
ducements to speedy settlement which the climate and 
soil of this part of Missouri hold out ; and to those be 
yond the borders of our state, it-is literally a terra im 
cognita. It has, probably, the most equate climate in 
the United States. 
acres ina genial and fertile sunlight. As a ggazing re- 
gion it is absolutely unrivaled. The fruits of the earth 
spring almost spontaneously from the soil. The land 
is as yet comparatively cheap. Nothing stands in the 
be of a dense influx of population but the want of 

ilroad communication ; but even this avails not to 
keep back the advancing flood of immigration. We 
have no doubt that when the iron horse performs his 
salutary cough in south-west Missouri, he will find the 
country, now comparatively uninhabited, filled with 











Lange pine fetes thet wih siskt fam. thane to | influential men deliberately went to work to organize | 


Iron fields, seventy per cent. 


other state in our Union exhibits, are in these districts; | 


lands will make good farming lands—good steck coun- | 
try—excellent for fruit, all kinds raised in this latitude. | 


The story of the senior partner of the | 


The Workmen, White and Blaek.—The propri- | 


At least six-tenths of | 


*“ Another negro, entering the factory about the same | 








lowing herds, with 
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thri farms, and with the most 
ne of edvanaiial i 


agricultural and mineral 
, by the intel- 
that three gen 


. 
ro 


made 

acres in Dade and Barton , : 
Missouri has a destiny before her; and that is, that 
she shall become the garden and granary of the state. 
— Missouri Bemocrat. 


Speculation im Lands.—A correspondent of the 
Indiana State Journal, writing from St. Louis on the 
80th of June, perpetrates the following, as partly a 
joke, but yet a joke upon facts : 

Speculations. 

Speculation in real estate in the city and suburbs is 
running high, enliveued and incre by the opening 
of the * Great American Ohio & 0 A 
Kansas, California, Utah, Madagascar road, Oily 
Butter, President.” ‘<aeie of this city made 
the neat little sum of $27,000 in one day's speculation, 
last week. However absurd this may 


—~ to some 
‘of your readers, it is substantially true. Property has 


increased enormously since the opening of the above- 
named road. Who will say such celebrations don't 
pay! It is impossible to estimate the additional value 
to the city of St. Louis made by such a celebration. 
It has been te the amount of millions of dollars. And 
I am constrained to believe she is the only city alo 
the great line that has been very materially enhanc 
in value. Ten years from now, St. Louis will be rur 
metropolis outside of New York, and will remain so 
until the last foot of Western soil shall have been turn- 
ed and cultivated by the plough-share of civiliza- 
tion, and the savage yell be heard no more for ever. 


Testimony of a Traveler en Free Labor. 


The following communication appeared in a recent 
number of the Missouri Democrat : 

A Yankee in Missouri. 

Less than half a hundred miles from St. Louis, as I 
traveled through Missouri, I could but remark the 
tame and quiet aspect of the country, exhibiting a sad 
want of enterprise among the people in that particular 
neighborhood ; fences almost concealed in the thick 
brush, grown up inside as well as outside the fields, 
houses of most sombrous appearance, wanting even in 
the cleanly show a peck of lime and an hour’s work 
would im Looking at the rich soil and pondering 
the unthrifty appearance of the country, I rode along in 
the stillness of the morning, no sound disturbing the 
quiet save the occasional repert of the gun of some 
hunter of petty game far up or down the valley ; in the 
sounds themselves I thought I found to some extent a 
solution of the question of why it was that land so 
fertile was so badly tilled; farmers were out squirrel 
hunting while the spring-time was upon them and 
the fences not yet repaired. While 1 was meditat- 
ing on the change a few years will produce in that 
region of country, a sudden turn in the road brought 
me to one of those beautiful streams of water found 
curved among the hills every few miles along my 
route, and the sound of a water-fall, mingled with the 
rattle, clatter, and buzzing sounds of a mill, sa- 
luted my ears, while a scene presented itself so 
highly contrasting with everything in the surrounding 
country, that the very contrast seemed to invest it with 
new beauties. There stood a fine flouring and saw- 


| mill, with numerous wagons being loaded and unloaded, 


horses receiving and being relieved of their burthens, 


; : é | numerous small boys perched on the top of bags of 
await Missouri under the influence of complete emanci- | 


meal or flour, turning their horses’ heads homeward, 
bringing to my mind the wood-cut at the head of a 
campaign paper in 1844; dozens of men were piling 
and handling lumber ; the whole scene, in fact, wearing 
an unmistakable look of bustle and business, as though 
the energy of a whole neighborhood had been centered 
in that particular spot. A little further on, crownin 

the summit of an eminence overlooking the scene 

have attempted to describe, was a handsome residence 


| built in modern style, neat and tasteful in every part, 


while up and down the stream large fields of wheat 
and green meadows were spread out so picturesquely 
that with my ‘admiration there arose a desire to 
know the possessor of such fine property. He was 
pointed out to me by one of the laborers; on 


| approaching him, I was received with an affable and 
mostly lying in the counties south of the Missouri | 


courteous manner, and was soon in possession of all 
the information desired. He was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, had not yet reached middle age, came to Mis- 


| souri six yéars ago, went to work to start a manufac- 


turing establishment in the neighborhood where he 


| now lives, found no encouragement but met with every 
| Opposition. was denounced as a Yankee and Abolition- 


ist, threats were made to drive him from the country, 


a system to foment opposition to him ; he soon found 
himself without a dollar, but within him there was that 


which is worth more than money—there was a will, a | 
Friends, | 
for he had some friends even there, came to his assist- | 
ance with a few hundred dollars, and on three acres of | 


determined energy which laughs at poverty. 


land, there in the undisturbed forest, he began the 


erection of his mill, soon had it up and going, paid off | 
all his liabilities, now owned cight hundred -acres of the | 
fine land around him, he has been offered $20.000 for | 


his preperty, thought it not half its worth, was improv- 
ing it all the time, hired all his labor. 

In answer to a question as to his political opinions, 
he answered freely, “Iam a Free Soiler, sir;” and 
pointing around him over his fields he added, “ here is 


| eight hundred acres of free soil in Missouri, and it shall 
One of the Foundries in St. Louls.—The foundry | 


of Messrs. Gaty, McCune & Co., in Main street, is one | 


grow to be eight thousand acres.” 





Ont Own Correspondence. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW OF 1850 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


In the cases of Booth and Rycraft, which came be- 


| fore the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, the Fugitive | 


Slave Law, approved September 18, 1850, was declared 
unconstitutional. Justice A. D. Smith 
the section of the constitution on which the Fugitive 
Law is professedly based, which is as follows: ‘“ No 
person held to service or labor in one state under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such labor or service may 
be due.” 

He says, “ Let it be taken for granted that this 


| clause was intended to refer exclusively to fugitive 


slaves, of which I think the history of its adoption 


once arises, How far and in what particulars. does it 
affect the persons alluded to in it ! « 

“1st. It contemplates the fact that certain persons 
were, or might be, held to service or labor in one or 
more states under the laws thereof. 

“2d. That it was by the laws of such state or states 
alone under which such persons could be held to ser- 
vice or labor. 

“3d. That the laws or regulations of the respective 
states under which such persons might be held to ser- 
vice or labor, or discharged therefrom, might be dif- 
ferent. 

“4th. That such persons might escape from one 
state in which they were held to labor under the laws 
thereof, into another state in which such persons were 
held to labor under different laws, or in which they 
were by the laws of the state discharged from service 
or labor. 

“5th. That the service or labor here spoken of is of 


| a kind which is exacted of such persons by /aw, and | 
not of a kind stipulated for by contract, and hence is | 
| in restraint of and derogatory to human liberty. 


“6th. That such persons escaping from one state in- 
to another should not be discharged by the laws of the 


-state to which they may have fled, but that the condi- | 


tion of the fugitive should remain the same in the 
state from which he had fled, in case the person to 
whom he owed the service should choose to claim him 
and convey him thither. 


“7th. That in the event of a claim by the person to | 
| whom the fugitive owed the service under the laws of 
the state from which he fled being made, he should | 


be delivered up, on establishing the fact that the labor 
or service of the fugitive was due to such claimant. 


“From this analysis it will be seen that the status | 


of the fugitive is essentially different in this state from 
his status or condition in the state from whence he 
fled. In the /atter he remained subject to all the 
disabilities of his class, though he may have escaped 
from the domicile or premises of his master. Here he 
is entitled to the full and complete protection of our 


l | laws, as much so as any other human being, so long as 
A perpetual spring bathes its broad | . 


he is unclaimed.” 

It must be plain that the language, “ held to service 
in one state UNDER THE LAWS THEREOF,” must mean 
the local laws of that state by which slavery is estab- 
lished; and that the Law or REGULATION of the 
state into which he flees is the local law of that state, 
thus settling the matter that stavery 1 LocaL, being 
established ony by local laws. . 


According to the constitution, as expressed in the 


clause under consideration, @ claim is set up to the 
service of a person. Thé person who makes the claim 
is one party, the person who resists the claim 
is the other party. Thus the constitution has made up 
the issue and arranged the parties. It allows the 
claimant to plead—it allows the defendant to plead and 
to defend his rights. Here, then, are rights of the 


all white men are bound te respect—the right to 
appear in court and sue for his freedom, or when claim- 
ed by another, to defend himself. Here the constitu- 
tion recognizes that there must be a trial to decide the 


The constitution says, “No person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law.” 
And the constitution vests “the judicial power of the 
United States in one Supreme Court, and in such in- 
ferior courts as Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the Superior and 
Inferior Courts, shall hold their office during good be- 
havior, and shall at stated times receive for their ser- 
vices a compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuanee in office.” (Art. 3, sec. 1.) 

The finding of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin is 
thus stated by Justice A. D. Smith: 


Fugitive Slave Act, is unconstitutional and void. 

“1. Because it does not provide for a trial by jury 
of the fact that the alleged fugitive owes service to the 
claimant by the laws of another state, and of his es- 
cape therefrom. 

“2. It authorizes a hearing and determination of 
the claim of the master, and the fact of escape, by 


endowed with judicial powers under the constitution 
of the United States. 

“8. The judicial power of the United States can be 
vested only in courts or in judges, whose term of office 
is during good behavior, and whose compensation is 
fixed and certain. 

“4. The functions with which United States Com- 
missioners are endowed by the act of 1850 are judi- 
cial, and therefore repugnant to the constitution. 

“5. By the said act, any person alleged to be a fugi- 
tive may be arrested and deprived of his liberty, with- 
out due, process of law.” 

The act of Congress of 1850, commonly called the 
Fugitive Act, in relation to fugitives from service or 
labor, is unconstitutional and void ; because Congress 
has no constitutional power to legislate upon that sub- 
ject. 

Justice A. D. Smith gives briefly the following his- 
tory of the introduction of the 3d clause of 2d section 
of the 4th article of the constitution : 

“ On the 6th day of August, Mr. Rutledge, from the 
Committee of Detail, made a report. In that report, 
the several sections now contained in the 
ticle (except the clause in relation to fugitives from 
labor, which had not yet been thought of) followed 
each other. The first suggestion that appears in re- 


of August, 1789, when article 15, as reported by the 
Committee of Detail, was taken up. The article pro- 
vided for the surrender of fugitives from justice. Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Pinckney (of 8. C.) moved to requfte 
slaves and servants to be delivered up like criminals. 

“Mr. Sherman saw no more propriety in the public 
seizing and surrendering a slave or servant than a horse. 

“Mr, Butler withdrew his proposition in order that 
some particular proposition might be made apart from 
this article. 

“ On the 29th day of August Mr. Butler offered such 
provision in these words, ‘If any person bound to 


cape into another state, he or she shall not be discharg- 





examines | 


ed from such service or labor in consequence of any 
| regulations subsisting in the state to which they es- 

cape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly 
, claiming their service or labor,” which was agreed to 
nem con. (Mad. Papers.) 

** Here we have all the discussion upon the subject. 
Plan after plan for the organization of the government 
was made and presented, resolution upon resolution 


offered and discussed, embracing the whole ground of 
federal and state rights and powers, without one word | 
being mentioned of fugitive slaves ; and when it did | 


occur to the minds of some members, suggested, un- 
questionably, by the clause in regard to fugitives from 
justice, it is quietly agreed that the states would de- 
liver up such fugitives from labor. No power was 
asked for the federal government to seize them; no 


such power was dreamed of; the proposition that the | 


| states should respectively deliver them up, was ac- 


quicsced in without dissent. Yet we are told arguendo | 


by judicial authority, that without such a clause the 
Union could not have been formed, and that this pro- 
vision was one of the essential compromises between 
| the South and the North. In point of fact, it did not 
enter in the slightest degree into the compromises be- 
tween the North and South.” 
Justice Smith further remarks on this inost important 
topic: “Can it be supposed for a moment that had 


the framers of the constitution imagined that under | 
this provision the federal government would assume | 


to override the state authorities, appoint subordinate 
tribunals in every county in every state, invested with 
| jurisdiction beyond the reach or inquiry of the state 


judiciary, to multiply executive and judicial officers ad | 


| infinitum, wholly independent of and irrespective to 
the police regulations of the state, and that the whole 
army and navy of the Union could be sent into a state, 


ration the efficacy of the writ of habeas corpus could 
be destroyed, if the privileges thereof were not wholly 
suspended ;—if the members of the Convention had 
dreamed that they were incorporating such a power 





| rights and state sovereignty ! 


bate ! 
to the states on its adoption, would it have been pass- 
ed by them sub silentio, jealous as they were of state 
The idea is preposter- 
The Union would never have been formed upon 
such a basis. It is an impeachment of historic truth 
to assert it.” 

The whole community are greatly indebted for the 
able and manly manner in which Justice Smith has in- 
vestigated this subject. It is important that the his- 
toric facts should be made to stand out, especially 


ous. 


| when the tendencies are so unmistakable for thé fed- 


eral government to claim and exercise powers never 


| granted, and not found in the constitution, as under- | 


stood by the framers of it, as made known alike by 
their debates in the Confederation and in the respect- 


ive state Legislatures, and particularly by the manner | 
| in which they, the first executive officers of the con- 
| stitution, carried out and administered its provisions 


ws S 


e+ 


THE DEACONSHIP FOR LIFE. 


Tue Evening Post, July 11th, contained an edito- 
rial article discussing the late proceedings of the 
Church of the Puritans, in the election of a new set of 
deacons to hold their office for a limited time, in place 
| of the old ones, who had been chosen without any such 
_ limitation. The material portions of the Post's edi- 
, torial are seen in the following paragraphs : 


“ A committee, appointed by the church to examine 
certain proposed alterations of the standing rules, have 
reported in favor of abolishing the life-tenure of the 
office of deacon, and substituting for it a term of 
| years, on the ground that such tenure implies rule 
| rather than representation, and is not in accordance 
with the spirit ef Congregationalism. 


the deacons of the church rather than in any abstract 
principle. These, it will be remembered, sided with 
the minority of Dr. Cheever’s congregation, who re- 


ty, ae that men differing from themselves on the 
propriety of Dr. Cheever’s preaching on the subject 
of slavery or leaving the church, should remain perma- 
nent officers, whose individual opinions might be sup- 
osed to be acceptable to the whole congregation, have 
ken through an won yncnd meer of Oongrege- 
tional church government, a 
independence which rather alarms the less progressive 
Congregationalists of New England.” 

* oa * * * * 

“ Against the abolition of the life-tenure is urged the 
usage 6f Congregational churches, which has grown 
into a sort of ecclesiastical coiamon law, and a de- 
parture from which would tend to divide and distract, 





negro which the constitution of the United States says | 


claim. This can only be had before a judicial tribunal. | 


“ The act of Congress of 1850, commonly called the | 


Commissioners of the United States, who cannot be | 


4th ar- | 


gard to fugitives from labor, was made on the 28th day | 


service or labor in any of the United States shall es- | 


without the request and against the remonstrance of | 
the Legislature thereof—nay, even that under its ope- | 


into the constitution, does any one believe that it would | 


into the constitution leaves no doubt, the question at | Rave hoon atepted without. agpesition and without do- 


And if these results had suggested themselves | 


The true rea- | 
son, however, lies in the course pursued recently by | 


quested him to tender his resignation, and the majori- | 


asserted a degree of 


; ; 
and ultimately break 
< Vers y up, the system of Congre. 
. * * * * + 
“ Already Congregationalism in WN. te a 
tinet from that in New England, in Ry SS, a 
elements of radicalism which are rejected there - 
| the adoption by our churches of this, new Sainciote 
y° Posmnay A = another of those ‘ geographical» 
ivisions whic’ ave recently b . 
| Christians inthis country.” POPUIA with 


*A brief answer appeared in the Evening Post of the 
| 14th, which we have been requested to transfer to our 
columns : 


The “Deacon” Question—New York Congrega.- 
tlenalism Defended. ” 


| To the Editors of the Evening Post : 


You tell us in your editorial column on Satu 
that the majority of the Church of the Puritans mans 
willing that men differing from themselves on the 
propriety of Dr. Cheever’s preaching,” d&c., &c., “should 
remain permanent officers,” and that in substitutin, 
| deacons chosen for a term of years, in the place of 
those objectionable men, “have broken through an 
= principle of Congregational church govern- 
ment. 
| With regard to the first point, the true ground of 
exception by the church against the former deacons 
was their having made a private effort to get the 
pastor removed, against the wishes of the body of the 
people. It was for their factious conduct, and not for 
their persenal epee: that their official service way 
terminated by the vote of the charch. 

On the other charge, that the church “has brokey 
through an established principle of Congregation,) 
chute government,” I beg leave to state that the only 
“ established principle” on this point, which is generally 
recognized by orthodox Congregationalists, is, that each 
organized band of believers has full authority to ad- 
| minister its own affairs, subject only to the law of 
Christ, and to no earthly jurisdiction whatever, and that 
each congregation alone has the authority to appoint 
its own officers, and to dismiss or remove them for any 
cause which they believe will be approved by Jesus 
Christ. 

You refer to the “ usage of Congregational churches” 
as having “‘ grown into a sort of ecclesiastical common 
law,” and you allege that a departure from this “ would 
tend to divide and distract, and perhaps ultimately 
break up, the system of Congregationalism.” Youhave 
been led into error here, as others are, by taking a too 
narrow view of the “usages of Congregationalism,” 
and supposing that the usages of the churches in some 
particular period or region are to be taken as the au- 
thoritative exponent of Congreyational common law. 
Nothing can be more unjust. The usage of electing 
deacons to serve for an indefinite period is a mere inci- 
dental circumstance, even where it prevails, and liable 
to be changed by any church at its pleasure, without 
constituting a ground of complaint by any of their 
neighbors. The usage is very iar from being universal, 
even in New England, and has been changed by very 
many churches in that region, within a few years, and 
no person has ever been bold enough to challenge the 
right of such churches to do their own business in their 
| own way, so long as they transgressed no law of Jesus 
| Christ. The change has extended even to Presbyteri- 
ans, and J can refer to many of the leading Presbyteri- 
an churches in this neighborhood as having adopted the 
| practice of electing their elders for a term of years. It 
| is quite *too late for you to attempt to enforce any 
| fogyish dogma upon either Congregational or Presbyte- 
| rian churches. 

As to the fear of breaking up the system of Congre- 
gationalism, you may set your heart at rest. The 
| of orthodox Congregational churches in this country and 

in other countries, held together by their substantial 
| agreement in faith and order, and cordially working to- 
| gether as far as occasion offers, in all measures for the 
| spread of the Gospel and the promotion of sound learn- 
| ing and good morals, is the ablest, the most orderly, the 
| most efficient, and the most firmly united body 
| churches on earth. , 

Since the result of the grand Albany Convention in 
1852, the idea that Congregationalism in New York and 
the West “is distinct from that in New England in 
several important elements of radicalism,” as you af- 
| firm, has been lost among the forgotten superstitions of 
past ages, and we are surprised to find such a slander 
breught forward, as if it were an admitted fact 





such 


ol 


| 
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J. L, 
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| (From the New York Evening Post 
THE FREE LABORER’S GREAT 
ARGU MENT. 
| 


Ar last the people of the Southern states are ser 
ly looking the question of emancipation in the { 
The movements in Missouri and Virginia are not the 
| only evidences of it ; almost every day new indications 
reach us of a decaying confidence in bond labor 
| corresponding inquiry into the economy of the ! 
One of the most encouraging symptoms of this kini 
has just come under our notice. It is the publication 
| of a book written by Mr. 1. R. Helper, of North Caro- 
| lina, who has collected in a volume of some 400 page 
| the most compact and irresistible array of facts and 
| arguments to prove the impolicy of slavery, that we re- 

member to have enconntered. The book is entitled 
| “ The Impending Crisis of the South—How to meet 
and is published by Burdick Brothers, of this cit 
Mr. Helper is a resident of Salisbury, Rowan count; 
| North Carolina, where his family has resided for sever: 
generations. He became dissatisfied with the way th 
were going with him and with his neighbors, and 
urally concluded that there must be some reason { 
greater prosperity of the Northern states. He w 
| long in finding out what the reason was, and he has ha 
| the courage to proclaim it. He says that sla 
| sucking the lifeblood of the South, and ti 
| can prosper in nothing until she vets rid of it. To} 
| this, and to convince his neighbors of their folly in pet 
sisting in it, he wrote the book to which we have a 
ed. He has here collected a body of facts and s 
tics against the economy, which seems to us 
as irresistible as Newton's argument of gr 
tion. We have never seen the facts arrayed with +0 
| much power. We propose to give: some of his « 

ate, and, we believe 


tious calculations 
the impreesion that they will reveal many new and 
surptis ng aspects of this much vexed subject 
f slavery has an advantage over free labor in 

| thing, it must be in the cultivation of the soil 
culture. Here are some of the coinparative res 
| free and slave labor agriculture 

The crop of bushel-measure products, such as w! 
oats, Indian corn, potatoes, rye, barley, buckwhest, 
| beans and peas, clover and grass-seeds, flax-seed, 23! 

den products and orchard products, in the free states 

amounted in 1850 to 499,190,041 bushels, and w 
| ued at $351,709,703. The same crop in the slave st 
| with 238,911 square miles larger area* of territory 
amounted to only 481,766,889 bushels, valued at $3 
927,067, or less than the free states some seven' 
} millions of bushels—nearly forty-four millions of 4 
lars. 

Much as the South boasts of its enormous cott 
crop, Mr. Helper shows that the hay crop alone of t 

Northern states is worth considerably more nan ail the 
| cotton, rice, hay, and hemp produced in the fifteen slave 
| states, more than four times the value of all the cutto 
| produced in the country ; also, that the single state 
| New York produces more than three times the quanti) 
| of hay that is produced in all the slave states togethe! 
| Here is his table 


conscier 


tes, 


HAY CROP OF THE FREE sTaTes IN 185! 
| 12,600,982 tons at $11 20 (average Sit. 


SUNDRY PRODUCTS OF THE SLAVE STATES 


| Cotton—2,445,779 bales at $32. 
Tobacco— 185,028,906 bbls at $10 
Rice (rough)—215,313,497 sks at $4 
Hay—-1 137,764 bales at $11 20 
| Hemp—34,673 bales at $112 

Cane Sugar—237,133,000 bales at $7 


278,264,928 
18,502,390 
8,618,539 
12,743,180 
3,883,376 
16,599,310— $138, 


$3.5 
In the pound measure products of the soil, We ili 


er proves a much more striking contrast than in me 
yushel measure. Here is his recapitulation 


Balance in favor of free states 


FREE STATES 
28 427,799,680 he @ ¥e 
443,52 5c., 


- 
, ae 
. Ser een 
| Butter and Cheese 
| Beeswax and Honey 


39,647,211 

349,860,783 
6,888,368 © * 
$28,878,064 ,902 he 

Valued as above 


Total. 


SLAVE STATES 
2,548,636 ,160 hs 
77 ,667 520 ° 

33.780 \, 
4,766,198 
2,088,687 

185,023,906 " 
12,797 ,329 
68,634,224 " ' 
7,964,760 " 


Hay... 
| Hemp 
Hops. vas 
a er 
| Maple Sugar 
Wool... — — 
Butter and Cheese 
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Beeswax and Honey 
Cotton .. oe . 
Cane Sugar 

| Rice (rough). 


| 


978,311,600 
237,133,000 " 
215,313,497 
4,338,370,661 ths 
Valued as above, at. 


Total. 9155,2334 5 


, cts. 
TOTAL DIFFERENCE—POUND MEASURE pRoD(t 
Pounds. 

in 28,878,074,902 

ee. . 4,838,370,661 


Balance in pounds 24 539,604,241 


Difference in value vee 
| These figures, we believe, would have start 
| Mr. Calhoun, if he had lived to read them. 

contrast is not by any means exhausted yet. 


959,109" 
jod eve 
But » 
Bere *° 


451,508 aquare st 


* Area of slave states "612/507 


Area of free states 
Difference in favor of slave states 


— 


238,911 


F 














Jory 23, 1857] 
EE 


relative productivencss of the 





FREE STATES. 


¢ 

pee five acres at the North, and only 
and seventy bushels a the product of fi 
South. Looking at cach item separately 
that the average crop per acre to every : 
rated is greater in tue free states than 
states-—while the tables at large which p 
capitulation we have yuoted, show that, 
chusetts produces sixteen bushels of wh 
Virginia produces only seven ; that Pen 
duces fifteen and Gewrgia only five ; the 
produces thirty-six bushels of oats to th 
sippi produces only twelve ; that Rhode I 
thirty and North Carolina only ten; th 
produces twenty-five oushels of rye to ti 
tucky produces only eleven; that Vern 
twenty and Tennessee only seven ; that + 
ticut produces forty bushels of Indian co: 
Texas produces only twenty ; that New 
ces thirty-three, and South Carolina only 
while New Hampshire produces two hund 
Trish potatoes to the acre, Maryland prod 
enty-five ; that Micloyan produces one 
forty and Alabama w:)\y sixty 

The difference in value of live stock 
animals and farms, is, if possible, still 1 
The following is a re: ipitulation of hist 

FREE SEATRS 
Value of live stock. . 
Value of animals slau) cred 
Value of farms, farming implements 
chinery 


and 


SLAYER STATES 

Value of live stock. . 

Value of animals slaugh‘ cred 

Value of farms, farmiog implements 
chinery. 


and 


DIFFERENCE I0 VA) US—FARMS AND DOMEST 


Blave states... 


Balance in favor of the free states 

By adding to this last balance in fa 
states the difference in value of the bush 
measure products, we shall have a very 
the extent to which the undivided agricu 
of the free states preponderate 
states. Let us add the d 
what will be the resn!t 


over thor 


‘7 
erences tog 
i i¢ oge 


BALANCE al N FAVOR oO} 


Difference in the valu 
ducts 

Difference in the value 
ducts 

Difference in the value of fart 
imals. 


TH? 


f bushel-measure pr 


ind-measure pr 


sand domestic s 


Total 


Thus it appears that, in spite of all th 
Southern politicians about the agricultu 
the South supporting the country, the 
all the agricultural interests of the free 
nearly twice as great us the entire value 
ricultural interests of the slave states, 
ance in faver of the ir 
red and eighty-eight mu/lions hundre 
nine thousand eight hundred and three do 

Of the mineral productions of the tw: 
Helper does not give any detailed sta 
states, upon what he deems suthcient 
the marble and free-stone quarries of Ne 
far more important sources of revenue 
subtemanean deposits in the slave st 
the total value of all the precious metals 
ale, and mineral waters annually 
bowels of the free states is not less th 
millions of dollars, and seven times as m 
duct ef the slave states from the same ax 


ae Helper’s tables show also that th 
o 


the free and slave states, compared, is 


€ states of one b 


extra 


Entire wealth of the free states 


Entire wealth of the siave states, including slay 


Balance in faver of the free states 

We will not attempt te follow M1 
further with his colparisons, which « 
number and upon alincst 
all tending to prove the 
Jabor has uniformly proved more profita 
labor, and that the « change of slave fi 
the only resource which is left the Soi 
frem becoming a wa 


( very concelva 
saine general 
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De Witt, Clinton County, towa.—(¢ 
of The Independent Van An 
been invited te labor Congreg4 
in this place, cd 


Rev. J 
the 


his corre spor 


vith 
idente 
change of residence 


Ordination in Hadley, Mass —( Co, 
The Independent.)—Mr 
ed pastor of the Russe! 
Mass., Wednesday, J 


the occasion Were as [vi 


- Franklin Tuxbu 
church and soc 
ldth 


iows 


The ch 
Sermon, b: 
Cooke, D.D., of Lyn Charge to the I 
R. D. Hitchcock, D.1>., of Union Theok 
ry; Right Hand of ! »wehip, by Rev 
ton, of West Brooks. Add 


lress to th 
People, by Rev. Joh Voodbridge, D.D., 


The New Taberuacie Chureh,—W 
that the Broadway 1 
ly adopted the plan for 
Mr. Leopold Eidlitz, « , the ar 
Tyng’s church, of the Continental Bank, 
fine public buildings for the 
worship is the north-east corner of Sixt 
84th street, where Broadw ay intersects th 
more central and commanding position 
cannot be found upon the island of Ma 
great width of the streets upon which 
make the building a conspicuous 
point of approach. 

The lot to be occupied by the church) 


ernacle Society ha 
their new edifices 


f this city 


The site 


rbje 


ft. on Sixth Avenue, northward from - 
150 ft. eastward on the latter street. T 
ing will measure 88 ft. in widt 
in depth on 34th street: the ch spel in tl 
street will measure 30 ft 
will be 76 ft. in the civar by 104, exclus: 
and pulpit recess. The principal vestil 
the tower on the corer of 
and thus the middle block of pews, fron 
can be extended almost the entire 
ing. This double row 
There will be four aisles hnd eight rew 
all 222 pews on the lower floor. Beside 
trance, there will be « grand central ent 
Sixth Avenue, and a neat entrance to b 
and the lecture room on 34th street 

The choir will occupy the eastern en 
ern gallery, adjoining the pulpit; the or 
into the area by the side of the pulpit-re 
gallery at the west end of the house will 
pews, and the hght of the front window 
will be unobstructed. The galleries wi 
pews, making a total of 324 pews. The 
about 1,800 persons ;—three-fourths the 
old Tabernacle. That had but 190 pew 
floor ; its great Capacity was in the gall 

The first floor of the 
lecture room, and also, by means of r 
a8 a Sabbath school room 
tain Bible class rooms, and a large soc 
dressing rooms furnished with Croton 
the basement of the chapel will be a1 
second Sabbath school. The pastor’ 
upon the north side of the building in 
but communicating with the pulpit ai 
reom. This will consist of a receptio 
Ground floor, a library in the ell of th 
under the organ, and a private study 
story. The convenience of this arrat 
Wry meetings, 4c., is obvious. A fir 
Pea will be constracted in t 


hon the y. 


: by alt) The 


54th street an 


lengt 
ol pews will b 


chapel will be 


The second 


The style of the building is the perpe: 
While the form of a sondieinena | a 
@tound floor, the cruciform effect of na 
is secured, both in the roof within, a 
elevation on 84th street. This happ 

architect breaks up the dead unifi 
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 haiee these two culumns of figures, and what is the 
result? Two hundre:! and thirteen bushels as the pro- 


duct of five acres at the North, and only one hundred 


ty bushels as | 
arg be at cach item separately, we will find 


verage crop t 
a . greater in fl free states than in the slave 
states—while the tables at large which precede the re- 
capitulation we have quoted, show that, while Massa- 
chusetts produces siateen bushels of wheat to the acre, 
Virginia produces only seven ; that Pennsylvania pro- 
duces fifteen and Georgia only five ; that while Towa 
produces thirty-six bushels of oats to the acre, Missis- 
sippi produces only twelve ; that Rhode Island produces 
thirty and North Carolina only ten; that while Ohio 
produces twenty-five bushels of rye to the acre, Ken- 
tucky produces only eleven; that Vermont produces 
twenty and Tennessee only seven ; that while Connec- 
ticut produces forty bushels of Indian corn to the acre, 
Texas produces only twenty ; that New Jersey produ- 
ces thirty-three, and South Carolina only eleven ; that 
while New Hampshire produces two hundred bushels of 
Irish potatoes to the acre, Maryland produces only sev- 
enty-five; that Michigan produces one hundred and 
forty and Alabama only sixty. 

The difference in value of live stock, slaughtered 
animals and farms, is, if possible, still more striking. 
The following.is a recapitulation of his table : 

PRAE S¥ATSS. 


Value of live stock... , swe 

Value of animals slaughtered ‘ 

Value of farms, farming implements, and ma- 
chinery ee ce cccese ybd0;008,619 


.. $286,376,541 
56,990,237 


$2,576,425,397 
SLAYER STATES, 


Value of live stock.. .. $253,723,687 
Value of animals slaugh‘cred Pe CR 54,388,377 
Value of farms, farming implements, and ma- 

chinery oe ...« 1,183,995,274 


$1,492,107,338 

DIPFERENCE IN VAI.US—FARMS AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
Bree states veces e+ + +§2,576,425,397 
Blave states. iv . 1,492,107,338 


Balance in favor of the free states...... ....$1,084,318,059 
By adding to this last balance in favor of the free 


states the difference in value of the bushel and pound- 
measure products, we shall have a very correct idea of 
the extent to which the undivided agricultural interests 


of the free states preponderate over those of the slave 
states. Let us add the differences together, and see 
what will be the result 







BALANCE ALL IN FAVOR OF THE NORTH. 

Difference in the value of bushel-measure pro- 
3 , F . $44,782,636 

» in the value of pound-measure pro- 
d des 59,199,108 

Difference in the value of farms and domestie an- 
ima bvocses 1 084,318,059 
Total $1,188,298,803 
Thus it appears that, in spite of all the loud talk of 
Southern politicians alvut the agricultural products of 
the South supporting the country, the entire value of 
all the agricultural interests of the free states is very 
nearly twice as great as the entire value of all the ag- 


ricultural interests of the slave states, showing a bal- 


ance in faver of the irce states of one billion one hund- 
ved and eighty-eight millions two hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand eight hundred and three dollars! 

Of the mineral productions of the two sections Mr. 
Helper does not give any detailed statistics, but he 
states, upon what he deems suflicient authority, that 
the marble and free-stone quarries ef New England are 
far more important sources of revenue than all the 
subterranean deposits in the slave states, and that 
the total value of all the precious metals, rocks, miner- 
als, and mineral waters annually extracted from the 


bowels of the free states is not less than eighty-five 
millions of dollars, and seven times as much as the pro- 
duct ef the slave states from the same sources. 

3 Mr. Helper’s tables show also that the entire wealth 
of the free and slave states, compared, is as follows : 
Futire wealth of the free states $4,102,172,108 
Entire wealth of the siave states, including slaves. 2, 936,090,737 


free states $1,166,081 ,371 

We will not attempt te follow Mr. Helper any 
further with his coiparisuns, which are infinite in 
number and upon aliu.ost every conceivable subject, but 
all tending to prove the same general truth, that free 
jabor has uniformly proved more profitable than slave 
jabor, and that the exchange of slave for free labor is 
the only resource which is left the South for escape 
frem becoming a wa: 
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De Witt, Clinton County, lowa,—( Correspondence 
of The Independent )—Rev. J. Van Antwerp, having 
been invited te labor with the Congregational church 
in this place, desires his correspondents to notice his 
change of residence 


Ordination in Hadley, Mass.—( Correspondence of 
The Independent.)—Mr. Franklin Tuxbury was install- 
ed pastor of the Russell church and society in Hadley, 
Mass., Wednesday, July 16th. The chief services of 
the occasion were as follows : Sermon, by Rev. Parsons 
Cooke, D.D., of Lynn ; Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. 
R. D. Hitchcock, D.ID., of Union Theological Semina- 
ry; Right Hand of lellowship, by Rev. Swift Bying- 
ton, of West Brookfield ; Address to the Church and 
People, by Rev. John Woodbridge, D.D., of Hadley. 


The New Tabernacle Chureh,—We understand 
that the Broadway Tabernacle Society have unanimous- 
ly adopted the plan fur their new edifice submitted by 
Mr. Leopold Eidlitz, of this city, the architect of Dr 
Tyng’s church, of the Continental Bank, and of several 
fine public buildings. The site for the new house of 
worship is the north-east corner of Sixth Avenue and 
84th street, where Broadway intersects the Avenue. A 
more central and commanding position for a church 
cannot be found upen the island of Manhattan. The 
great width of the streets upon which it stands will 
make the building a conspicuous object from every 
point of approach. 

The lot to be occupied by the church, measures 100 
ft. on Sixth Avenue, northward from 34th street, by 
150 ft. eastward on the latter street. The main build- 
ing will measure 88 ft. in width on the Avenue by 120 
in depth on 34th street ; the chapel! in the rear on 34th 
street will measure 50 ft. by 86. The audience room 
will be 76 ft. in the civar by 104, exclusive of vestibule 
and pulpit recess. The principal vestibule will be in 
the tower on the corner of 34th street and the Avenue; 
and thus the middle biock of pews, fronting the pulpit, 
can be extended almost the entire length of the build- 
ing. This double row of pews will be thirty deep. 
There will be four aisles 4nd eight rows of pews: in 
all 222 pews on the lower floor. Besides the tower en- 
trance, there will be a grand central entrance from the 
Sixth Avenue, and a neat entrance to both the church 
and the lecture room on 34th street. 

The choir will occupy the eastern end of the north- 
em gallery, adjoining the pulpit; the organ being built 
into the area by the side of the pulpit-recess. Thus the 

gallery at the west end of the house will be reserved for 
pews, and the light of the front window on the Avenue 
will be unobstructed. The galleries will contain 102 
pews, making a total of 324 pews. The house will seat 
about 1,800 persons :—three-fourths the capacity of the 
old Tabernacle. That had but 190 pews on the ground 
Hoor ; its great capacity was in the gallery. 

The first floor of the chapel will be occupied as a 
lecture room, and also, by means of reversible seats, 
a8 a Sabbath school room. The second story will con- 
tain Bible class rooms, and a large social parlor, with 
dressing rooms furnished with Croton water, &c. In 
the basement of the chapel will be a neat room for a 
second Sabbath school. The pastor’s study will be 
upon the north side of the building in the court-yard, 
but communicating with the pulpit and the lecture 
reom. This will consist of a reception room on the 
ground floor, a library in the ell of the pulpit recess 
under the organ, and a private study in the second 
Story. The convenience of this arrangement for in- 
quiry meetings, &c., is obvious. A fire-proof safe for 


manuscripts will be constructed in the wall of the 
church. 


The style of the building is the perpendicular Gothic. 

While the form of a parallelogram is preserved on the 

Stound floor, the cruciform effect of nave and transept 

- secured, both in the roof within, and in the side 
evati i 

- ‘tion on 84th street. This happy thought of 











mon in the side walls of city churches—giving a lofty 
transept window on each side, in addition to the usual 
tier of windows, and to the full clear-story of the nave. 
The effect of this, both in the exterior and the in- 
terior view, will be very pleasing. Indeed, we know 
of ne church in the city that will compare with it for 
architectural beauty. The inventive genius of Mr. 
Eidlitz has succeeded in combining a medieval beauty 
and almost grandeur of structure with the most prac- 
tical use of space for pews. 

The tewer will be carried up to the height of 130 
feet, and will be adapted for a spire of 100 feet. The 
material is to be blue stone, trimmed with Dorches- 
ter or other free-stone—a fine combination of the mas- 
sive and the beautiful. The interior will be finished 
with black walnut. 


The finances of the traci Society are in good 
condition ; and on the plan adopted, an elegant house 
will be erected without danger of an embarrassing debt 
The pews will probably be afforded at much below the 
average up-town rates. The Broadway Tabernacle 
Church and Society are unanimous and spirited in their 
work, united and cordial in their officers and in their 
plans. Already several up-town families have united 
with the congregation in anticipation of its remova 
into their vicinity. Sundry Congregationalists who for 
temporary convenience had united with Presbyterian 
and Dutch Reformed Churches, will now unite with a 
church of their choice. There is every prospect that 
in three years the new Tabernacle house will be filled, 
and that in five years the church will be able to send 
forth a vigorous colony. 

The new lecture room will be ready for occupation 
about the Ist of January. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Old Brick and 
the Old Tabernacle were sold and demolished at the 
same time, and that the new edifices for both are going 
up at the same relative distances up town. 


Pastoral Resignation—The New London Star 


says: 


“ We learn, with deep regret, that Rev. Dr. Edwards 
has sent in the resignation of his pastoral charge over 
the Second Congregational church in this city. For 
nearly thirteen years, during which he has been a resi- 
dent in New London, Dr. Edwards has shown himself 
an accomplished scholar and gentleman, and an able 
and faithful minister ef the Gospel ; and personally he 
is held in the highest estimation and respect, not only 
by his own people, but by the entire community. Re- 
movals by death and losses by emigration from the city, 
have fallen heavily upon the congregation, and the dis- 
couragements arising from and connected with these 
causes have, we understand, led him to a conclusion 
which so many will truly and deeply regret. 

‘We trust that he will soon find a place where there 
will be an ample field for the use of bis talents, learn- 
ing, and experience ; and wherever he goes he will car- 
ry with him the best wishes of numerous friends in this 
vicinity. For ourselves we can say that it would be dif- 
ficult for us to select a citizen that we should be more 
pained to part with than with Dr. Edwards. Through 
a long acquaintance we have always found him the 
same high-minded, honorable man, always laboring to 
find the right, and to discharge his duties to his race 
and his God. If his congregation find a pastor who 
shall secure so strong a hold upon the affections of the 
masses, irrespective of creeds, they will be fortunate. 
We leok upon him as a true man, and wherever he may 
be called that community which receives his efforts will 
be fortunate.” 


Aecessions to Dr. Cheever’s Chureh.—On Sunday 
before last, seventeen persons were received into the 
Church of the Puritans, on Union Square, New York. 
Four of these united on profession of faith. 


Chieago.—The place of worship of the New Eng- 
land Congregational church and society, on the corner 
of Indiana and Wolcott streets, in the North Division, 
of which Rev. Mr. Bartlett is pastor, is now being 
much enlarged. During the process, the services are 
to be holden in the Westminster Chapel, on North 
Dearborn street.— Congregational Herald. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 





The Mother of Dr. Ross.—W. E. Caldwell, editor 
of the Presbyterian Witness, of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
written and published a letter, in which he says that the 
mother of the Rev. Dr. Ross was a Portuguese girl. 

















® architect breaks up the dead uniformity so com- 


Mr. Caldwell’s statement—the authority for which he 
does not state—is as follows: that Dr. Ross’s father, 
aman of great wealth in Virginia, when a young man, 
paid the passage of a beautiful Portuguese girl, on her 
landing in America—that he became attached to her on 
account of her beauty and intelligence, and was mar- 
ried to her—and that she was the mother of all his 
children. ‘Such a union,” he says, “excited preju- 
dices, at that day, in Virginia; and many and gross 
perversions of the truth were circulated, and have been 
handed down by tradition now for about a hundred years, 
for Dr. Ross is sixty years of age, and was the young- 
est son of twelve children.” 

We would like to know on what awthority—whether 
that of personal recollection, or otherwise—Mr. Cald- 
well thus transgresses the “ traditions of the elders” 
for a period of “a hundred years!” In other words, if 
people for a century believed that Dr. Ross’s mother was 
a black woman and a slave, what counter-evidence to 
disprove the fact has been found by Mr. Caldwell in 
these latter days! It was thought at Cleveland that 
Dr. Ross was a negro, and accordingly the negroes of 
the city held a public meeting to denounce him as a trai- 
tor to his blood and lineage. If it is now proved that 
he is a Portuguese, what will Portugal say! 

Rev. Mr. Wadsworth.—The Central church, Balti- 
more, of which the Rev. Stuart Robinson was lately 
pastor, has called the Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Another Minister Driven out of the South — 
We learn from the Rochester Democrat that Rev. Henry 
Cherry, formerly a missionary of the American Board 
in India, and for several years pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Georgia, has just returned to Rochester, 
where he formerly resided—having been forced to leave 
the South on account of his political sentiments, which 
were on the side of freedom, and not of slavery. We are 
informed that he intends to remove to Michigan. As 
his pulpit in Georgia is now vacant, we expect soon to 
hear a call for volunteers. Some minister who has 
only a small capital of the Gospel will here find an ex- 
cellent chance to invest it. 


Change of Name.—The name of the Presbyterian 
organization heretofore known as “ The Corporation 
for relief of poor and distressed Presbyterian ministers, 
and of the poor and distressed widows and children of 
Presbyterian ministers,” has been changed to “The 
Presbyterian Annuity Company.” 


Southern Liberality.—In looking over the annual 
statement of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, we find an astonishing illustration of the liberal- 
ity of Southern churches. The united contributions of 
the two Synods of Virginia and North Carolina, for 
foreign missions, during the past year, do not amount 
to one-half so much as the united contributions of two 
single churches in New York city for the same time. 
In these two cases, and doubtless in many others, one 
church in the North is more than a match for an entire 
Synod in the South! This is a liberality inculcated, 
we presume, by the preaching of a “ pure Gospel!” 


BPISCOPAL. 





A New Bishop.—A meeting for the election of a 
Bishop of the new Western Diocese in Canada, was 
held at Toronto last week. The occasion was one of 
deep interest, amounting even to excitement, as there 
were two candidates, who were expected to divide the 
votes about equally. They were Dr. Bethune (not of 
Brooklyn!) and Dr. Cronyn; and it was exceedingly 
difficult, the first day, to say who was most likely to 
be chosen. ‘The friends of each party were equally 
sanguine of success. Some, however, were of opinion 
that Dr. Cronyn had a majority of the laity, and Dr. 
Bethune of the clergy. On the second day the ballot- 
ing was commenced—the votes of the clergy being 
first taken, then those of the lay delegates—each parish 
giving one vote. 42 clergymen voted, and 87 parishes. 
When the result was declared, it was found that of 
the clergy, 22 had voted for Dr. Cronyn, and 20 for Dr. 
Bethune. The vote of the laity was 10 for Dr. Be- 
thune, and 23 for Dr. Cronyn. Dr. Cronyn was there- 
fore declared elected ; and he will be the new Bishop, 
if the Queen of England has no objection. The fol- 
lowing resolution was immediately afterwards offered : 
“That the Lerd Bishop be requested to submit to 
her Majesty, for her approval, the name of the Rev. B. 
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Cronyn, D.D, as the unanimous choice of the Synod 
of this new Diocese for the office of Bishop.” The 
Bishop-elect was the candidate of the “Low Church” 
party. é 


A Chureh-Edifice Struck by Lightaing. — The 
Cleveland Herald contains a letter from Rev. John 
Hochuly, rector of the Episcopal church at Strongs- 
ville, O., wherein he relates that the church-edifice, in 
which a small portion of his congregation had assem- 
bled on a stormy Sunday, was struck by lightning 
while they engaged in devotional services within. He 
says: 

“ About twenty-five persons, old and young, had as- 
sembled for worship, lay service. An unusually heavy 
rain-storm came from the South, preceded by oppres- 
sive heat. The lightning and report were simultaneous 
and most terrific. The fluid strack the south-west pin- 
nacle of the steeple, and broke it into pieces. One 
part of it, about eight feet long, was driven through 
the centre of the south part of the roof, so as te retain 
an almost perpendicular position. The south-west 
eorner of the corner post of the steeple was shivered 
into three pieces, and two sides of the steeple were 
stripped of the weather-boarding, The churchyard 
was more or less strewn with the wood. The fluid was 
thence attracted westward by an iron staple, which 
penetrated the ceiling. and on which was fastened an 
iron which supported the stove-pipe. About twelve 
feet of the pipe was thrown across the centre pews. 
The pipe conducted the fluid to the stove, situated 
in the north-west corner. The stove was thrown from 
its feet—the bottom consisted of a large projecting cir- 
cular plate—the plate was broken into four pieces. 
From the steve the fluid passed into the floor, tore up 
one board, penetrated the earth, and came out on the 
outside of the stone basement. The church was imme- 
diately filled with smoke and dust. Mrs. M. E. Stone, 
wife of the lay reader, informed me that it seemed to 
her as though there were a shower of brilliant sparks 
in the gallery when the lightning struck. 

‘“‘ But God’s merciful and special interposition was 
manifested in a most miraculous manner; for, with a 
trivial exception, all were perfectly preserved. Mr. 
Johnstone, Sr., warden, was sitting in his pew, about 
three feet from the stove, and leaning over the front of 


the pew so as to hear the officiating layman the better. . 


In a direct line from him and the stove, a piece of the 
stove plate, weighing about two pounds, was found in 
the seat of Mr. Ranney, who was at the time assisting 
Mr. Stone in the services, and made such a bruise in 
the seat as I think would be scarcely possible for a man 
to make with the same piece. In addition to this mys- 
terious preservation, Mr Johnstone was preserved in 
another way, equally as marvelous. A short strip of 
oak flooring, between him and the stove, was torn up 
and penetrated the ceiling ; the remaining part has not 
yet been found. The congregation must have been for 
2 moment in a state of unconsciousness, for none heard 
the stove nor the pipe falling, nor the shattering of the 
windows. Miss Anna Maria Johnstone, when coming 
into the house of Mr. Stone, found her head was bleed- 
ing. Miss Emma Ranney had a hole burnt in her 
dress about the size of a dollar, and the eyes of Mr. 
Wm. Kanney, her brother, who also sat in the gallery, 
were rendered very stiff, and continued so during the 
next day. As soon as the congregation recovered 
themselves, they retired, amidst the torrents of rain. to 
the house of Mr. Stone, and there in prayer prostrated 
themselves in adoring gratitude, and consecrated them- 
selves anew to His service who so mercifully interposed 
in their behalf. 


General Theological Seminary.—The annual 
meeting of the trustees was held at the Seminary, on 
the 24th ult., the Bishop of New Jersey in the chair. 
The Treasurer reported a balance in his hands of 
$7,722 30. The Librarian reported 12,903 volumes in 
the library. The Dean, in his report, referred to the 
diminishing number of students, ascribing it to the 
rise of Diocesan Seminaries, and to the want of proper 
knowledge in regard to the Seminary. 

The Committee on the “ revision of the course of stu- 
dy” presented a report, which, after some debate, was 
adopted. We extract several of its items : 

“1st. Recommended a system of lectures, on various 
branches, to be delivered by the most competent per- 
sons elected annually. 

“2d. Provided for a more thorough preparatory exam- 
ination on the English Bible, and a year’s instruction 
to all who were not fully competent to commence the 
full course at once. 

“4th. For diminishing the number of sermons required 
during the course to nine, and to make provision for 
practice in the extemporanceus ne of Scripture. 

“6th. Advised discontinuing study of Hebrew 
after the expiration of the second year.” 


St. John’s College.—Rev. Lewis P. W. Balch, 
D.D., Reetor of Christ church, Baltimore, has been 
elected President of St. John’s College, Annapolis. 


BAPTIST. 





Mr. Spurgeon’s Brother.—A younger brother of 
the Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon has commenced preach- 
ing in England, with high prospects of success. Accord- 
ing to the representations of the Lincolnshire Times, 
he has preached to large audiences in the Corn Ex- 
change Hall, Boston. The above-named paper re- 
marks that the younger Spurgeon’s style of speaking 
possesses nothing in common with that of his brother, 
but in command of language and the choice of words 
he is, though but still a student, at the very least his 
equal. 


Philadelphia. —The Christian Chronicle informs us 
that the number of persons baptized during the month 
of June, reported atthe last meeting of the Baptist 
Ministerial Conference of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
was forty-three. 


Revivals.—The Watchman and Reflector, of Boston, 
has several notices of revivals in Massachusetts. Rev. 
J. Ricker, pastor of the church in Woburn, baptized 
four, Sunday before last, and extended the hand of fel- 
lowship to fourteen. In Woodville, three converts were 
baptized on the first Sabbath of July, by the pastor, 
Rev. E.S. Hill. In Middlefield, three persons were 
baptized two Sundays ago. In Lowell, Rev. W. H. 
Alden, pastor of the First Baptist church, recently 
baptized ten candidates, six of whom were young men. 
In Watertown, five more converts were baptized by the 
pastor, Rev. W. L. Brown, on the first Sabbath of the 
month, making in all twenty recent conversions from 
the Sabbath school of this church. 


San Franeliseo Association.—The annual meeting 
of the San Francisco Baptist Association was held in 
May, with the First Baptist church, San Francisco. 
The number of churches is 18—4 colered ; ordained 
ministers, 12; membership, 665. Three of the charch- 
es reported baptisms to the number of 55. Five Sab- 
bath schools were reported, with 432 teachers and 
scholars. 

The Pacific, of San Francisco, says : 


“The First Baptist church has progressed with e 
rapidity, the brick-work being about completed. de- 
lay of a few days has occurred on account of the de 
tentien of the large timbers which have been ordered 
from Oregon. It will be a beautiful edifice and an or- 
nament to the city.” 


A Pro-slavery Deacon Expelled from a Baptist 
Chureh.—The Grand Rapids Inquirer (Michigan) con- 
tains a full report of the trial, conviction, and expulsion 
of S. P. Stebbins, a deacon in the Free-Will Baptist 
church of the town of Alpine, on account of his pro- 
slavery sentiments, and his pro-slavery vote at the last 
Presidential election. He was charged with having 
voted for Buchanan, for which, on pleading guilty, he 
was expelled from the church. He was examined be- 
fore a council of ministers from the quarterly meeting, 
and also before a meeting of the church ; and his ex- 
pulsion was decided by a large vote. If this “ deacon” 
should make a factious attempt to get back again into 
company where’he is not wanted, it would prove that a 
recent illustrious example in New York has lost none of 
its effects even on our remote Western frontiers. 


METHODIST. 





A Faet for the Author of the “South Side 
View.*’—A correspondent of the Northern Independent 
communicates the following fact, which has a snapper 
to its whip : 

“ A gentleman of the first respectability, residing in 
Savannah, Georgia, informed me that he saw a ten- 
gallon demijohn filled with wine in a store on Sabbath 
morning, and he followed the man who took it to the 
colored church of that eity, where there was a meeting 
of the colored churches of that city, where there was a 
ager of the colored churches for communion ; and 
he said they drank nearly the whole of it. ‘ Did they 
drink more,’ I asked, ‘than is used for that 

by other churches v -<O yes,’ he replied, 


‘I never saw such drinking of wine in my life!’ The 
number thet partook af thet time was tetimated to be 
about eighty, which would afford them abeut a pint 
each. It is worthy that this is the church 


of 
where the author of the ‘Sovrm Swe View or Srave- 





ny’saw such remarkable evidences of piety while he 
was worshiping there.” 


It is further related that the pastor of this church, a 
colored man, was helped to the purchase of three 
slaves, in order that he might be an example of a 
slaveholding minister preaching the Gospel to slaves 
of his own race! This is the piety which the author 
of the ‘South Side View” so religiously commended ! 


Sale of the Methodist Church in John Street — 
The long dispute in regard to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in John street, in this city, has been settled by 
the sale of the building to the Local Preachers’ Asso- 
ciation, with the understanding that it is tobe a free 
Methodist church for ever. 


Growth.—Some years ago, a Methodist “ mission sta- 
tion” was established at Muskegon, Michigan. We learn 
that the church thus planted have just finished the 
erection of a house of worship and parsonage, for which 
they have paid $16,000. Who can tell how soon a 
“handful of corn” shall “ shake like Lebanon?” 


Criticiem.—An English critic, in noticing a con- 
temptible new publication, said: ‘This book is the 
joint production of a printer who knows nothing of 
printing, a binder who cannot bind, an artist who can- 
net draw, and an author who cannot write.” The se- 
verity of this criticism is almost equaled in the last 
number of the Methodist Quarterly Review. In noticing 
several recent apologies for the “‘ peculiar institution,” 
it says: ‘ Happy is the land blessed with such states- 
men, philosophers, and divines as Henry A. Wise, Pro- 
fessor Bledsoe, and Dr. Smith! Blight, mildew, and 
weevil could not be a more propitious trio !” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Charch at Lyons.—The new Evangelical chapel at 
Lyons, France, was opened on the 5th of July. Pas- 
teurs Fisch and G. Monod were to conduct the opening 
services. Adolphe Monod had promised to be present, 
but he had passed from the scene of labor to that of 
rest. 

Selenee and Infidelity. —Prof. Henry, at the head 
of the Smithsonian Institute, testifies that he knows 
but one man among the scientific men of the United 
States who is an infidel. 


Washington Village, Coventry, R. I—{Corre- 
spondence of The Independent.)\—The independent 
“Union Church,” organized in this place in November, 
1855, has been blessed with the outpouring of the Spirit 
of God upon it from its first existence, in a gradual 
increase of interest and numbers ; but more partioalarly 
has He revived His people, and blessed His word, in the 
awakening and conversion of souls during the past 
winter and spring. As the fruits of this work, we have 
received into church-fellowship about forty persons, 
many of them heads of families, and some of them be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age. On the first 
Sabbath in April I baptized eighteen; fourteen of whom 
chose immersion, and the remainder sprinkling. A 
deep and lively interest is still taken in the means of 
grace, both of a social and of a public character— 
Christian fellowship being paramount to church rela- 
tionship. The best of feeling pervades the entire mem- 
bership. J.D. 

A Tour in “Afriea.—The Middleboro’ Gazette learns 
that Rev. Charles Livingstone, formerly of Mattapoisett, 
Mass., now in Great Britain, has written to his friends, 
expressing an intention to travel in Africa with his 
brother, the celebrated African explorer, and, therefore, 
will not return to America at present. 


Universalist Liturgy.—One of our exchanges has 
the following paragraph : 

“A liturgy has been adopted by the Universalist 
congregation of Lombard street, Philadelphia, which 


was recently used for the first time. Rev. A. C. Thomas ’ 


(compiler of the book of service, and pastor of the 
church) read the prayers and lesson, all of which were 
responded to by the audience in quite an audible man- 
ner. Many of the prayers and collects are from the 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer, with some very 
material alterations.” 

Father Chiniquy.—The excommunication of Father 
Chiniquy, the Catholic apostle of temperance, causes 
great excitement among the Catholics of Illinois and 
Canada, where he is known and highly esteemed. He 
was instrumental in planting a colony of French Cana- 
dians at St Anne, near Chicago, where, with his own 
money, he built a church, a convent, an academy, and 
various other public institutions. Bishop O'Regan of 
Chicago, as his superior, demanded of father Chiniquy 
that his rights in those buildings should be surrendered 
to him. Father Chinicuy demurred to a demand so 
unreasonable, and the bishop proceeded at once to ex- 
communicate him and pronounce him eternally damned, 
in the most frightful words known to the church. 
Father Chiniquy’s friends adhered, to him, notwithstand- 
ing the Bishop’s curses, and soon the sympathy for him 
began to extend among the Catholics of Canada, causing 
freer expression of dissatisfaction than the church can 
safely tolerate. To stifle this outbreak the Bishop of 
Montreal has issued a pastoral letter, reiterating the 
anathemas of the Bishop of Chicago, and the Bishops 
of Quebec and St. Hyacinthe have followed in the same 
strain. The consequence is a serious ferment among 
the Catholics, and the prospect of a schism that cannot 
be easily healed. The Canadian bishops have pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate all who adhere to father 
Chiniquy, and so the breach grows wider, and public 
feeling is much increased by the belief that the war 
upon Father Chiniquy was really begun out of hostility 
to his rigid temperance notions, which were a eonstant 
reproach to the convivial inclinations of the good bish- 
ops and many of the priesthood. Father Chiniquy is 
about to canvass the Canadas in his own defense and 
as an advocate of temperance, and there will be excit- 
ing times in that religious sphere.—Presbyterian. 


be Piterarp Record. , 


Bible Law.—“ The Great Law Book. The Kingdom 
and Reign of the Messiah ; his Subjects, Precepts, and 
Government ; with Preliminary Remarks on the Bible, 
its Author, Dispensations, and other Kingdoms.” By 
Harman Kingsbury. 12mo., pp. 312. Published by 
William Gowans, 81 Centre street, New York. The 
pious and faithful author has given a series of excellent 
thoughts, the fruits of a life of observation and reflec- 
tion, on the spirit and precepts of the Bible, and their 
application to the practical questions of human life, in- 
dividually and in society ; also, on the principles on 
which the kingdom ef Christ has been established and 
carried on in the world, through the Paradisiae, Patri- 
archal, Jewish, and Christian dispensations. Whoever 
will read it will find himself conversing with the common 
sense of a diligent and prayerful reader of the Bible, 
whose thoughts are always weighty and honest, and 
generally worthy of being heeded and followed. 

Amusements.— Fashionable Amusements ; with a 
Review of Rev. Dr. Bellows’ Lecture on the Theater.” 
By Rev. D. R. Thomason. Published by M. W. Dodd, 
506 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 12mo, pp. 
230. This is the third edition of a work first published 
in England, afterwards revised and published in this 
country, and now again revised by the author, and 
partly re-written to meet the wants of the present time. 
Dedicated to the members of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Congressional Debates.—“ The Congressional 
Globe; containing the Debates, Proceedings, Laws, 
&c., of the First and Second Sessions of the Thirty- 
fourth Congress.” With Appendix. By John C. Rives, 
Washington city. 4to, triple columns, pp. 2241, 91, 
1308, and 76. We are indebted to Senator Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, for this voluminous but valuable record. 
It is a pity there had not been more pains taken in for- 
mer days to have the documents of Congress, and the 
registers of the debates, deposited by the members in 
public libraries in their several districts, whereby many 
valuable things would have been preserved which are 
now lost, and would have been accessible to those seek- 


ing information, who now know not where to look 
for it. 





Pub. Doe.—‘ Reports and Explorations and Sur- 
veys to ascertain the most practicable and economical 
route fora railroad from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacifie ocean.” Made under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War in 1853-54. Published by order of the 
Senate. Ex. Doc. No. 78, Vol. II., 4to, with nemer- 
ous maps, charts, and illustrative engravings, some 
appropriate, and some otherwise. It is absurd and in- 
convenient to send forth a costly volume like the pres- 
ent, embracing a dozen or twenty distinct documents, 
all paged separately, with no through paging, and not 
even a list of the articles. Yet some of the contents 
are valuable to him who will hunt afterthem. They 














are enough to convict the Post-Office Department of 
gross and corrupt partiality, in to establish 
the mail wagon route to the Pacific to run through 
Texas, and over the impracticable deserts of latitude 
32°. “ 

Dr. Deane.—The work on which Dr. Deane, of 
Greenfield, is en “ Foot-prints of the Creator”— 
will cost not far engi 08 ampere: Insti- 
tute defraying the expense o thograp and publica- 
tion. The Ldietentohe of bird-tracks an the footprints of 
both extinct and living animals are said to be exceed- 
ingly accurate and fine. 


Dr. Spr. .—The third volume of Dr. Sprague’s 
“ Annals of the American Pulpit” is nearly printed, and 
will be, issued by Carter & Brothers in a few weeks. 
It will be devoted to the Presbyterians.” It is 
encouraging to know that a work so extensive and 


retrospective as ae to no immediate inter- 
est, yet of the t value, has ago been sold to 


an extent which covers the expense of publication ; and | 


seems destined to be a permanently saleable work. The 
materials for succeeding volumes, which will embrace 
the Episcopalians, Unitarians, Baptists, Methodists, 
&c., are already collected. The author has met with 
the most cordial acknowledgments for his eminent ser- 
vices. both public and private —Presbyteria 2. 





Domestic Summary. 


Minnesota Conven The Minnesota Constitu- 
tional Convention met at the Capitol, at St. Paul’s, on 
the 11th inst. Fifty-nine Republicans were present. 
The Democrats, forty-four in nember, organized a sepa- 
rate Convention in the Council Chamber, electing H. H. 
Sibley President. Each Convention is drafting a Con- 
stitution. The Republicans intend to remain in session 
night and day to retain possession of the Hall. 

The New Church.— We learn from a private letter 
received at the office, that the “ Southern Convention,” 
called by the clergymen who protested against the late 
action of the General Assembly at Cleveland, will be 
held in Richmond, Va., and not in Washington, D. C., 
as was first contemplated. 

Departure of Missionarles.—The Andrew Carney, 
Capt. King, sailed from this port yesterday for Smyrna, 
having on board Henri B. Haskell, M.D., and Mrs Has- 
kell, en route for Mosul. Dr. Haskell has recently re- 
turned from Mesopotamia. Religious services were 
holden cn board prior to the sailing by Rev. Mr. Wood, 
one of the Secretaries ef the A. B. C. F. M.—Boston 
Courter, 16th. 

Strawberries. — The Paterson (N. J.) Guardian 
states that it is probable that the gross receipts in the 
counties of Passaic and Bergen this season for straw- 
berries alone, have amounted to a quarter of a million 
dollars. The value of those shipped to New York by 
the Erie road can hardly have been less than $100,000 
Strawberries are rapidly becoming one of the great sta- 
ples of agricultural industry in this part of the country. 

An Orthedox Fenee.—The well known iron fence 
which, for many years, surrounded Dr. Spring's brick 
church, is not lost, but gone elsewhere, and is still do- 
ing good service in enclosing the beautiful grounds of 
the Hon. J. S. T. Stranahan, one of the New Police 
Commissioners, in Union street, South Brooklyn. It 
is in excellent preservation, and is likely to remain 
so for several generations. 

Expulsion ef an Alderman.—Alderman Preston, 
having been convicted of bribery, was last night ex- 
pelled from the Brooklyn Common Council by a vote of 
31 to 1. 

Southern Visitors,—The travel from the South this 
summer is almost unprecedented. In opposition to the 
resolves of conventions and action of politicians down 
South, their sensible people will come North in pursuit 
of enjoyment. The hotel books show great numbers 
of Southern guests in New York. One or two of our 
best Broadway hotels are almost monopolized by South- 
ern families. One reason is, that they encounter fewer 
bed-bugs than at the Virginia Springs. 

Lost Aeronaut.—M. Gedard, who ascended in a 
balloon at Philadelphia on the 4th. came down near 
Wilmington, left his assistant, and immediately ascend- 
ed again, with one passenger, since which nothing has 
been heard of them. Of course they must have per- 
ished. Nothing has ever been heard of the aeronaut 
who ascended at Milan, Erie county, N. Y., last year, 
and was last seen passing toward Lake Erie. 

Howadji.—Mr. Curtis (Howadji) has lately finished 
a new literary address upon the Higher Law and the 
relations of the scholar thereto, which he is to give this 
month, first at Union College, next at Dartmouth, and 
last, before the Normal School Association at West- 
field, Mass. 


Judge Denlo.—The Troy Budget of Saturday sec- 


onds the proposition of the New York News and Alba- | 


ny Atlas and Argus, to ostracise this gentleman for 
sustaining the constitutionality of the Police act. Its 
position is that Judge D. had, by this decision, placed 
himself outside the pale of this party, and has no 
longer a claim to its suffrages. It favors Judge Brown 
as a candidate in opposition to Judge D. 


Gough’s Bible.—John B. Gough, in his farewell 
address to the citizens of Worcester, on Wednesday 
evening last, previous to his departure for Europe, 
stated that he had recently recovered the Bible given 
him by his mother, of which he had often spoken to 
former audiences, and which he lost fifteen years ago in a 
groggery at Bristol, R. I. 
accidentally found in the corner of an old attic, where 
it was probably thrown at the time. Having Mr 
Gough’s name, in his mother’s hand, it was recognized, 
and restored to him through the agency of the Tate 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. John O. Choules. 

Jews in New York.—The Philadelphia Preshyte- 
rian says: ‘‘ We learn from a Christian brother of the 
house of Israel, who has recently visited New York 
city, that every steamer which arrives there from Eu- 
rope brings a load of Jews. On Monday of last week, 
a steamer arrived from Bremen with forty Jews on 
board. It is stated that there are forty thousand Jews 
in New York city. To meet their spiritual wants, 
there are but two ministers, converted Jews, and these 
have congregations out of the city, and one colporteur, 
a layman.” 

Professor Mitchell Found.—We learn from the 
Ashville Spectator the following particulars of the 


death of Prof. Mitchell, of the University of North 


Carolina, whose probable loss on the mountains we have 
already noticed : 

‘He was engaged in exploring the region about the 
Black Mountains. He started alone from the Moun- 
tain House, intending to cross the mountains to Caney 
river. He did not arrive there, and search having been 
made for him, his body was found last week in the 
Cat-tail fork of the river. It is supposed that he was 
walking on the edge of a precipice, when his foot 
slipped and he fell to the earth, forty feet below. To 
his abilities and efforts the University owes much of 
its present prosperity.” 


Spanish Quarter—The Albany Evening Journal | 


says there is a systematic game being played just now 
with Spanish quarters. They are picked up in New 
York at twenty cents, and then sent into the country 
where they are still held at twenty-five cents, and 
passed off. 

Southern Investment.—Col. Orr, of South Caro- 
lina, is now in St. Paul, and has made investments here 
and at other points in the territory. Governor Aiken 
was here a short time since for the same purpose, and 
quite a rumber of Southern members of Congress have 
recently become largely interested in real estate in this 
territory. Even the Vice-President of the United 
States owns property here, it is said, to the amount of 
$150,000.— Correspondent of the Herald. 

Carlinville (Ill.) Theological Seminary.—The 
long controversy between Mr. Coffin and the Trustees 
of the Blackburn Theological Seminary of Carlinville, 
involving the title to about ten thousand acres of the 
seminary lands, was brought to a close on Saturday 
night last, in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Illinois, by a judgment in favor 
of the trustees and against Mr. Coffin, thus removing all 
doubts that have clouded the title, and relieving the en- 
terpriee from all embarrassment. 

Cheever and Pilgrim —The late experience of 
the honored pastor of the Church of the Puritans 
might suggest to one so familiar with Bunyan, and so 
able to wield “the northern iron and the steel,’’ some 
lines in Pilgrim’s Progress immediately after the Pilgrim 
leaves the House Beautiful. He had been as much 
cheered as Dr. Cheever has lately been by the sympathy 
of true Christian friends—and Bunyan just here puts 
in the following : 

“ Whilst Christian is amongst his godly friends, 
Their golden mouths make him sufficient mends 
For abl his griefs ; and when they let him go, 
He’s clad with northern steel from top to toe.” 

High Prices for Negrees.—On Wednesday last, 
says the Richmond Examiner, Mr. Hector Davis sold a 
lot of negroes for the following extravagant prices: A 
man 30 years old, $1,110; woman 40 years old and 
four children, $1,860; boy 17 years and girl 16 years 
old, $2,455 ; woman 35 years old, $775; boy 14 years 
old, $995 ; girl 16 years old, $1,100 ; girl 15 years old, 
$1,070; gi 14 years old, $1,030; woman and two 
children, $1,195 ; man 20 years old, $1,345; man 25 
years old, $1,250 ; boy 15 years old, $1,075; and a wo- 
man 38 years old, $670. 

Railroad between New London and Stening- 
tom.— We understand that the entire link forming the 
extension of the New London and New Haven Rail- 


road, between New London and Stoni has been 
put under contract, Messrs. Noyes, Eddy & Co. being 
the contractors. The firm is eminent in railroad cir- 


cles, and the enterprise will be 
most vi to completion, in a few months.—New 
London Star. 
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New Churehes.—Rev. Dr. Spring’s new church on 
Murray Hill is making good progress. The foundation 
is fini No other church in the city has such a» 
commanding site. The new “Tabernacle Church,” 
Rev. Dr. a few blocks west on Broadway, 
has been begun, and will be vigorously prosecuted te 
the completion. 

Oregon (to be a Slave State —A writer in the New 
Orleans Delta says : 

“ Oregon will be the next slave state. 
whole political campaign, and nothing but slavery 
seemed to be the £0. ark my word, her constitution 
will be adopted with the slave clause. It is a one-sided 
question. The inhabitants are all Missourians or 
Kentuckians, and go their death on the old issues.” 


The North and Seuth.—We find the following 
among the toasts peepee at a late Fourth of July din- 
ner in South Carolina : 

“ The North and South: If they wish to continue im 
the same pclitical family, they should not agitate the 
subject of slavery.” 


Re-nomination of Col. Fremont — The Republican 
members of the late Legislature of New Hampshire, 
before adjourning, passed the following resolution, in 
secret caucus, by a unanimous vote : 

“* Resolved, at we nominate John C. Fremont as 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States in 
1860, upon the platform of principles adopted by the 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia in 1856, and 
upon the resolutions of the present Legislature in rela- 
tion to the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Dred Scott ; subject to the decis- 
ion of a Republican National Convention.” 


War again in Kansas.—important advices from 
Kansas reach us by telegraph from St. Louis, given om 
the authority of the St. Louis Democrat. It is stated 
that Governor Walker has issued a proclamation, which 
appears to be specially aimed at the people of Law- 
rence, declaring his determination to put down all op- 
position to the territorial laws by force, and warning 
the free-state men not to organize under the Topeka 
Charter. It is also stated that troops are summoned to 
march against Lawrence, and that the Utah expedi- 
tion will be broken up for the purpose of retaining 
the troops in Kansas. 


The Montreal.—The Coroner’s Jury in the case of 
those who perished by the burning of the steamer Mon- 
treal, on the St. Lawrence River, have returned a ver- 
dict of manslaughter agajgst Wilson, the owner, Ru- 
dolf, the captain, Rober he mate, and Derval, the 
pilot. These persons will be tried at the present ses- 
sion of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 


Cuba.—The African slave trade continues to flourish 
amazingly. I have intelligence of three cargoes of Bo- 
zales, in number 473, 381, and 428, landed within the 
past ten days on the south side of this island, Of 
course the Spanish authorities at the district where they 
were landed will deny all knowledge of the circum- 
stance ; it is, nevertheless, a fact.—Cor. of Herald. 


California Land Surveys.—The sum appropriated 
for prosecuting the land surveys in California for the 
year ending with the 30th of June last, has been ex- 
ceeded by about $175,000. In consequence of this de- 
ficiency, the accounts of the Deputy Surveyors have 
been suspended. The liabilities will lie over till Con- 
gress provides the means for their liquidation. The 
Secretary of the Interior has decided that the surveys 
must be continued, and that the $100,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June, 1858, can be used only for that pe- 
riod, and not to discharge previous liabilities 


Taking Dewn the Coloers.—The NV. O. Creole hauls 
down the American ticket, and declares its intention 
“to be hereafter only American so far as nationality is 
concerned.” It says; “ We withdraw the American 
ticket from our columns. We leave the defense of its 
policy and measures to others who are chosen to be the 
exponents of its principles. In doing this we assure 
our friends we but follow the public direction given us 
But we have something to say, as a further justification 
of our course, another day.” 


Lost Luggage on Rallroads,—People in the Uni- 
ted States are rather careless of their lives when trav- 
eling, but they are a great deal more careless of their 
luggage. Every railroad company has a depository, in 
which are placed all the trunks, boxes, carpet bags, and 
parcels that are not claimed by passengers, and these 
accumulate with surprising rapidity. Under the law 
of New York all such unclaimed articles may be sold 
when they have remained on hand for more than a 
year, and the New York Central Railroad Company 
announces such a sale to take place at Albany on the 
18th of August. They advertise a list of no less than 
two thousand one hundred and six articles that have 
accumulated during the years 1852, 1853, 1854, and 
1855. In these are comprised trunks, boxes, chests, 
ESintenes, valises, carpet bags, band-boxes, hat- 
oxes, bags, bundles, and packages of every size and 
description. About one-half of these are not marked 
in any way, while others are only marked imperfectly 
by initials or cyphers. The aggregate value of these 
articles and their contents must be many thousands of 
dollars. On all the railroads in the United States 
there must be annually some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of personal property lost er abandoned 
in this way. ' 


Ohio Delinquents —Indictments have been found 
against Gibson, late State Treasurer of Ohio, and Bres- 
| lin, the previous Treasurer—two against the former and 


| one against the latter—for embezzlement. 
' 
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Resigned.—Simeon Draper resigned his position 
| Friday, as one of the Metropolitan Police Commis- 

sioners. His resignation is now in the hands of Gov 
| King. Mr. Draper says his course for such a step, at 
such a time, was the hurried and careless manner in 
which many of the permanent appointments have been 
made, especially those of the Second Ward. 


| 
Hormons.—The Plattsmouth (Nebraska) Jefferson- 
| ian gives a rich aceount of the return of a large num 
| ber of Mormons from Utah to the states They ex- 
| pressed themselves very much disgusted with “ Zion,” 
| as the “Saints” blasphemously term the licentious 
City of Salt Lake. They further report that a compa- 
ny of four or five hundred men purposed leaving Utah 
territory this spring, and were probably en route for 
civilization by this time. It would seem that without 
the aid of United States dragoons, the days of Brigham 
Young’s power are drawing to a close. 


Southern Wheat €rop.—We learn from a circular 
issued in Charleston, S. C., some interesting facts rela- 
tive to the Southern wheat crop, and to Charleston, as 
a market for it. From extensive observations in Geor- 
gia and Tennessee, it is confidently stated that it is 
much the largest ever grown in these states,—the 
estimate being three and a half millions of bushels, be- 
sides one million, the produce of North and South Car- 
olina. It is also estimated that Charleston will receive all 
of the latter and the greater portion of the former,— 
probably 250,000 barrels of flour, and 1,500,000 bushels 
| of wheat. 


| Washington, Saly 17.—Lieut. Mowry, from Fort 
Yuma, at the mouth of the Gila, is here, and is the bear- 
| er of the application from the inhabitants of the Gads- 
| den purchase for a territorial government. He repre- 
sents the purchase as one of much value and interest, 
| and full of resources. He says the population is alrea- 
dy about six thousand. He vindicates the choice by the 
government of the route by the Gila for the overland 
mail route. It will be free from snow drifts, and can, 
with the use of a few artesian wells, be supplied with 
water. Still, there are many who doubt whether the con- 
tractors will be ready, very soon, to take a four-horse 
post-coach, with mail and passengers, through the route 
from San Francisco to the Mississippi in twenty-five 
days. 


Je 


has been enlarged by the addition of 100 selected French and 
other new Foreign Recipes for Cooking, Baking, making Creams, 
Pastry, Preserves, &c., as now daily and exclusively used in the 
velebrated 


Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York, 
which is one of the largest and best Hotels in the World. These 
valuable recipes, which have been obtained at a very great 


expense, and having been Copyrighted, cannot be found else- 
where. 


The Book also contains more than 150 other Recipes and Re- 
ceipts, which are of great importance te 


Housekeepers, Nurses, Mechanics; and Farmers. 
It also contains a brief but comprehensive account of the 

principal Diseases, explaining what usually causes and what will 

most effectually cure them. These explanations are made clear 

by referenee to the 

24 Splendid Anatomical IMustrations of the Human 

Body! 
which are also contained in the Book. Sent by mail /ree of 
postage on receipt of 12 Cents or Four Letter Stampsr 








 R. STAFFORD’S FAMILY RECEIPT 
BOOK 





AGENTS WANTED inevery county. Books not sold may be 


returned. Great inducements offered. Address 
J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 


450-¢f a 
A s T oO B Ce Se. Be 
$2 50 PER DAY. 


The fourth “seven years’ lease,” commenced in May, 1857, 
May 1, 1864. 
"BS iees is conducted upon the same system that has distin- 
it hitherto 
or Restacrant has been added for merchants doing business ia 
its vicinity. 
THE BRASTAURAET 


No. 16 State street, New York 


18 ENTIRELY INDBPARDEN?T @F THE ASTOR 
HOUSE. 

E al care taken of the sick. 

Feemmes will find this one of the coolest Hotels in New York 
during the Summer, and the Ladies’ Defartment perfect in all 
that produces real comfort. 

ET CEN SOIT ~~ - 1 aaa 
to reac upper part e city > 

The small cars fetch and carry passen from the New Har- 
en - a ~ station, Twenty-seventh street, to the immediate 
front otel. 

Grateful for the past, I intend to deserve future favors. 

451x C. A. STETSON. 





or address, 





R. FURMAN. 
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j CHURCH FORMS. 








A cuurcu inConnectieut was revisingits church- 
forms,—Profession of Faith, Covenant, kc. The 
question arose, whether any alteration of those 
forms could be effected without a unanimous vote. 
An adjourned meeting was soon to be held, in which 
that question must be disposed of. In such cir- 
cumstances, the pastor of that church asked advice 
of an elder brother in the ministry. The answer to 








his request was so satisfactory to him, that, though 
more than a year has elapsed‘since it was written, 
he has remitted it to us with the request that it | 
may be published, or the substance of it, in The 
Independent. We therefore give the letter to our 

readers, omitting onl e date and names and the | 
few local or personal ‘WYflusions. 

“The constitution of a church is the word of | 
God in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- | 
ment. No church of Christ has a right to make to it- 
self any other constitution. Whatever may be the 
form of words in which the members of a church | 
covenant to walk with Christ, and with each other 
as a church, the meaning is neither more nor less 
than this—they agree that they will receive all the 
mindof the Spirit as revealed in the Word, and that | 
they will keep all the commandments and ordinan- 
ces of their Lord. If they do not agree to this, either 
expressly or by implication, they are not a church 
of Christ. If they undertake anything more than 
this, they undertake to be something more than 
a church—which may be just about the same thing 
as no church. What iscommonly called the Con- 
Session of Faith in our churches, is nothing more 
than a form (like a form of prayer) in which mem- 
bers of the congregation, or others offering to unite 
with the church, may make profession of their 
faith in Christ and in the Gospel. Formerly, in 
the New England churches, every candidate 
made profession of his faith in his own way. 
The use of a prescribed form came in 
gradually and naturally, as prescribed forms 
of prayer came into use in the churches of 
the second and third centuries. The Episcopal 
church has an undoubted right to amend its forms 
of prayer. Your church has the same right to 
amend its form of professing faith. 

‘* These are my views, expressed rather dogmat- 
ically for want of time. You see then how I would 
answer your two questions. First: I would say, 
your church has a right to make the change by 
the votes of a majority—though, of course, in such 
a matter, there should be a special tenderness to- 
warda conscientious minority, however small. In 
my own church there havc been at least three such 
changes since the first form came in—one inmy own 
ministry, one about fifty years ago, and one not far 
from seventy years ago. Secondly: If your church 
apostatizes from Christ, or denies any of the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith or life, in making the 
proposed change, the action of the church binds 
nobody, for it is unconstitutional and void, und 
will be so pronounced by neighbor churches. But 
if the church after the change is just as much a 
church of Christ as before, it is just the same 
church as before, and every member is just as 
much bound by his covenant as before.” 

— e+ 
WHAT HAS HINDERED THE GROWTiI! 


OF CONGREGATIONALISM IN 
NEW YORK. 


Tuere are three main causes for the tardy appear- 
ance, and the sluggish growth, of Congregational 
institutions in the city of New York. And though 
these are familiar to those who live here, who are 
interested in the progress of such institutions, they 








are not so familiar to those at adistance, who see 
the results only, without finding causes sufficient 
to explain them. It may be well, therefore, to de- 
vote a few paragraphs to’ setting these forth, in so 
plain a way that all can apprehend them. The | 
same causes have operated extensively through the 
West ; and what we say of New York applies to 
many of the cities and the larger villages, from the 
banks of the Hudson to the banks of the Mississippi. 

The first and great cause is—the want of any 
clear and strong tmpression on the minds of Chris- 
tians emigrating from New England, of the pecu- 
liar'value of Congregationalism, and its fitness for 
general extension through the country. 

The whole subject of church-government, ex- | 
cept in occasional and individual instances, has 
been systematically overlooked in the teachings of 
the pulpit, and of the theological seminary, andin | 
the discussions of church-meetings, for the last | 
half-century in New England. Dr. Woods, while 
theological professor at Andover, always taught 
his pupils that the Congregationalism of Massachu- 
setts was not as good as that of Connecticut; that 
even the latter was not to be preferred to Presby- 
terianism, if it had quite as much to recommend it 
to ministers; and that when they crossed the line 
into New York, and journeyed to the Middle or 
Western states, they were of course to become 
Presbyterians, and rather to congratulate them- 
selves on having the opportunity. The student | 
who held simply and strongly to the principles 
of Congregationalism—that every church is 
self-complete and independent, 
nected with others by the moral ties of sym- 
pathy and inter-communion; and that in each 
church all the members have equal right and 
equal privilege—was always regarded as a “ radi- 
eal” by Dr. Woods; and he would triumphantly 
ask such an one, ‘Where is your power of super- 
vision and control? ‘What safeguards do 
you provide for the minister's position and reputa- 
tion in the church, or for the soundness of the 
church itself?’ &c. &. We are not censuring 
Dr. Woods in this. He spoke according to his con- 
victions, undoubtedly. But we simply referto a 
fact which no one will deny, which can be proved, 
if necessary, by hundreds of witnesses,—when 
we say, that though professor and teacher of 
church polity in the seminary which educated 
more ministers for New England than any other 
five, he never impressed the nature and the value 
of a distinctive and vigorous Congregationalism 
upon his pupils, but uniformly taught them that 
a modified Presbyterianism was the best thing for 
New England, and a strong Presbyterianism the 
best thing for those who went outside of it. 

Of course, the influence of such instructions as 
these, imparted at the center of theological train- 
ing, was diffused more or less among all the 
churches. It is rather remarkable—and it shows 





though con- 





how strong for self-preservation the Congrega- 





tional system is—that they wrought no more dam- 
age than they did among the churches of Massa- 
chusetts, and of northern New England. They 


were effective so far as this: that they hindered . 


any preaching on the subject of church-govern- 


ment, unless it was a preaching that magnified the . 


dignity of the “ officers of the church,” and made 
the people understand that these were to do the 
business of the body, while the rest were to be 
passengers ; and, in connection with other influ- 
ences, they made the sentiment almost universal, 
it became a kind of axiom among the churches, 
that the defective and provincial system of Con- 
gregationalism was limited of necessity, by nature 
and by decree, to the bounds of New England, 
and that outside these bounds to seek to substitute 
it for the better Presbyterianism would be practi- 
eal heresy, the very next thing to a Unitarian de- 
fection. 

Very much of this sentiment still lingers in New 
England. Itis gradually giving way indeed, as 
the power, and progress, and soundness of Con- 
gregationalism in New York, and in the West, are 
making themselves evident. And no more teach- 
ings calculated to confirm and perpetuate such a 
sentiment are likely ©: at present at least, 
from the chair of theology at Andover, or from 
those more recentones at Bangor and New Haven. 
But to a great extent still the ministers of New 
England are silent on the subject of that church- 
order, which, in connection with the evangelical 


| faith, has given to that section its Christian pre- 


eminence, The churches themselves are but 


partly awake to the Scriptural authority, and the | 


immense value, of the principles which are their 
birthright and their crown. They have been in 
the habit—a habit which Presbyterians laud in 
them, and in every way stimulate, but which they 
are far enough from imitating—of feeling that the 
principles of church-government are of altogether 
minor and subordinate importance ; and that it 
would be wrong and wasteful to turn from the 
greater themes of Christian truth, to spend time and 
strength in the discussion of those. They have 
enjoyed their liberty, health, enterprise, power, 
without thinking of the source, in the principles 
of Congregationalism, from which these all have 


‘generously sprung. And they have honestly sus- 


pected sometimes the candor or the piety of those 
among themselves who have thought and talked 
much of these principles of church-government, 
or of those who have gone from them, still cling- 


| ing to, and proclaiming, and extending these prin- 


ciples. 
The consequence has been that when men have 
come from these churches to New York, thoy 


have come, in the great majority of cases, disposed | 


to like Presbyterianism quite as well as Congrega- 
tionalism, if not perhaps to think it more dignified 
and respectable. And in the want of any thorough 
and strong conviction, such as they should have 
had, of the value and importance of the principles 
of church-government which are prevalent in 
New England, and of the adaptation of these to 
universal extension, they have subsided naturally 
enough into churches of other names and forms. 
The marked and really criminal apathy of the 
ministers and churches of New England itself on 
the subject of the principles and influences of 
Congregationalism, which have built up the 
Christian strength of that region, is the first and 
grand cause of the slow development of those 
principles in this city, and at the West. 

Another cause is found in this fact :—that the 
Christians emigrating from New England have 
come hither individually, by single families, and not 
in colonies; and so they have been dispersed, one 
by one, into pre-eassting churches, and have not 
formed new ehurches for themselves. The bear- 
ing of this on the effect to be accounted for, espe- 
cially in connection with the preceeding fact, is 
evident at once. 

Five families have come, for example, from 
Boston to New York, in the same spring, who 
were acquainted with each other ; and perhaps a 
dozen others who were unacquainted ; with half 
as many more from Portland, Hartford, Spring- 
field, Burlington, and other similar towns and 
villages. These would have been the nucleus of 
a new church, if all the families had known each 
other, and had happened to take houses in the 
same part of the town. But they did not know 


each other; and while one goes to reside in 


Bleecker street, another takes a house in Thirty- | 


fifth or in Fiftieth street, two or three miles dist- 
ant; while one approaches the East River in its 
dwelling, another is far to the West of the town; 


and the intervening families are more effectually | 


isolated from each other, by the crowded blocks 
and squares that separate them, than they would 
have been by five miles of country road. What be- 


| comes of these families, then, in their church asso- 


ciations? Whereare they to be found, a year after 
their removal hither ? 

It is a very great mistake to suppose that they 
have all or chiefly gone into the New School 
Presbyterian Churches. Some of them may have 
done so; but as many, probably, have gone to the 
Old School ; as many more to the Duteh church- 
es ; quite a number to the Episcopal; and the rest 
to the Methodist, the Baptist, or very likely the 
Unitarian churches, in their vicinity. They have 


gone to the nearest church, whose minister attracted | 


thei, or whose members they knew ; without much 
regard to its denominational connections. And 


when afterwards some effort is made to form a new | 


Congregational church, and these men are invited 
to take part in it, they have become so attached to 


the congregation where they worship, or to the | 
minister whom they have come to know and love, | 
that they are naturally averse to any change. 
| Their wives are in the Sewing Society and the 
| Ladies’ prayer-meeting; their children are in the | 


Sunday school, and some of them have perhaps 
been brought into the church; they themselves 
are now Officers in the church, very likely, or are 
at least teachers or superintendents in the Sunday 
school; and though they would have liked Con- 
gregationalism at the outset better than anything 
else, and would have rather preferred, other 


| things being equal, to connect themselves with a 


Congregational church if one had been near to 
them, they are now Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Dutchmen, and only in scattered instances feel 
disposed to break up the new but pleasant associa- 
tions which they have formed. 

This is perfectly natural, is inevitable in- 
deed ; and in hundreds of instanees, within the 


last ten years, we have seen the same thing re- | 
peated. There are gentlemen now prominent in | 
the Old Sehool Presbyterian, the Dutch, and the | 


Episcopal Churches of this city, who came here, 
not ardent Congregationalists indeed, but just such 
Congregationalists as New England is eonstantly 
sending forth to come hither and westward, who 
were too remote from the Tabernacle and from 
Union Square te think of joining either of those 
churches, or who preferred to join an established 
congregation rather than one still struggling under 
the embarrassments of its first decade, and who 
thus are severed, most of them for life, from their 
earlier associations. We do not censure these gen- 
tlemen, or at all criticise their eourse. They did 
what seemed to them best at the outset, and we 
honor the sentiments of grateful and affectionate 
regard which now hold them where they are. 
We are not sorry to have their influence emested 
upen the churches with which they are eeameoted. 
And we can easily understand that in the Dutch 
Church especially—which is so ‘ radicaP that it 
elects its Elders every three years—they may 


find much of that liberty of thought and Christian , 


action to which they have been accustomed at | 
home. But we hold up the fact, just as it exists, | 
that those who have not thought of it may look at 
it, and see how directly and powerfully it contrib- 
utes to the tardy development of Congregational- 
ism here. 


Other churches had precedence over the Congre- 


; gational in point of time. They still have it, great- 


ly, in respect to numbers, to wealth and social prom- 
inence, and to advantageous locations. The men 


| and the families, therefore, who have come hither 


from New England, have been most naturally 
drawn into them. Never having been taught, sys- 
tematically and thoroughly, the value of Congre- 
gationalism, and its fitness for general establish- 


| ment and extension, the result has been inevitable ; 


and almost no activity, on the part of Congrega- 
tionalists already in the city, could have prevented 
it. 

Still a third cause for the same effect is to be 
found in this fact ;—that the Ministers who come 
here from New England to take offices in the 
Presbyterian Church, do for the most part distinct- 
ly prefer Presbyterianism, and labor to build it up 
at the expense of Congregationalism. Their influ- 
ence, of course, is very considerable; and it is in 
many instances very unfortunately exerted, at 
least according to our view of things. Of course, 
this is a delicate matter to be discussed in a pub- 





| the principal 


lic journal, and we run some risk of being charged 
with “ accusing the brethren’’ when we refer to 
it at all. But the fact is certain, and it is an im- 
portant one in its bearing on the subject which is 
before us. We cannot, therefore, allow a false 
delicacy to hinder us from glancing at it. 

A large number of the most prominent positions 
in the Seminary and the pulpits of the New School 
Presbyterian Church in this city and vicinity are 
now occupied by men of New England birth and 
education. They are thoroughly identified, in 
feeling as well as action, with the Church into 
which they have been adopted; and they are 
naturally, and we do not say improperly, active in 
promoting its interests and advancement. Most of 








ism which they profess, are nowise hostile, so far 
as we know, to Congregational institutions; and 
yet the indirect but constant influence of these 
| gentlemen is, of course, to gather for Presbyterian- 


ism what otherwise might have been gathered | 
| for Congregationalism in this city. 
| widely known, 


They are 
and as widely 
and esteemed, throughout New England. 
The faces of the last two are familiar in all 
pulpits of 
chusetts, and Maine. 
that, without effort on their part, those who come 


ly preside. 


part by the originally Congregational families 
who have one by one been absorbed into them; 
and who remain in them gladly, not because they 


the ministers to whom they feel themselves in- 
debted and attached. 

Some of those who have more recently come 
from New England to similar stations in the Pres- 
byterian Church in this neighborhood, are yet 
more warmly enamored of Presbyterianism, and 





disposed to contrast it with Congregationalism to 
the disadvantage of the latter, and to press it for- 
ward by aggressive efforts, even in sections of this 
city or of Brooklyn where Congregational churches 
have had the priority. What itis that attracts 
them so strongly to Presbyterianism, and makes 
them so ardent for its extension, we confess that we 
do not altogether understand. Perhaps it is the su- 
| perior prominence which it seems to give to the of- 
fice of the minister; or the doctrine which it involves 
of one wide organization, including all others. But 
there is certainly something in it, whatever that 
may be, which inspires these men with an un- 
usual ardor, and makes them correspondingly ac- 
tive in its service. It isa favorite maxim with 
them that Congregationalism is very well, is at 
least legitimate, in New England, but here in New 
York is “on Presbyterian ground.” And their 
direct and indirect influence contributes very ma- 
terially, no doubt, to retard the development of the 
system here which they have put off from them. 
Each one of them has his circle of friends in New 
England ; and the impression which to some ex- 
| tent prevails there that Congregationalism here is 
‘weak,’’ and is different from that which is there 
established, may unquestionably be traced in large 
measure to their influence. They are capable, 
active, some of them popular as writers or as speak- 
ers; and while, aside from the causes before men- 
tioned, they would have little power to hinder the 
spread of Congregationalism here, in 
with these causes they may doa 
ward it. 





connection 
great deal to- 


| We repeat it, that we have nothing to say in 
| impeachment of the motives of these ministers and 
professors, who were born in New England, but 
whose relation toward Congregationalism here is 
decisively and earnestly antagonistic. New light 
may have broken upon their minds; and grand ideas 
be stirring beneath the effervescence of their zeal. 
| But we could not properly omit to refer to them, 
in enumerating the obstacles that operate here to 
retard the growth and multiplication of Congrega- 
tional churches. A large part of that very minis- 
terial talent and culture which has been derived 
| from New England, is now directly or indirectly 
opposed to, the spread of Congregationalism 
| here. 
The question may be asked, then, in view of 
these causes which we have mentioned, which 
| are in constant operation, and of other minor ones 
| which might be mentioned : “ What is to be the 
Future of Congregationalism in New York? Are 
you who love it, and who seek its extension, begin- 
ning to be discouraged?” We answer, Not at all! 
It is a great thing to have got a lodgement here, and 
have made a beginning. Just across the East 
River, in Brooklyn, Congregational churches al- 
ready flourish as well, at least, as those of any other 
denomination ; are as numerous, as strong, and 
every way as efficient. They will flourish equally, 
before long, in New York. The great majority of 
avowed Congregationalists here are earnestly and 
steadfastly attached to their principles. Local and 
personal causes may temporarily combine with 
those more general ones which we have referred to, 
to hinder the progress and the victory of these. It 
will cost effort, and sacrifice, and strenuous perse- 
verance, to overcome all difficulties, and achieve the 
result. But that result is not doubtful. Not even 
such attacks as the recent ones of the Puritan Re- 
corder ean make it doubtful ; though a “ fire in the 
rear” is what military men may well most deprecate. 
We anticipate the establishment, within the present 
generation, in the city of New York, of such a cir- 
cle of earnest, efficient, and powerful Congrega- 
tional churches, as will make it seem marvelous 
that the adaptation of free principles to this place 
and population was ever doubted; such as will 
be the most emphatic and unanswerable reply to 
all the open or covert attacks that can be made on 
those who now are laboring for this end. In that 
Iepe we gladly work; and for that result we count 
i our high and constant privilege to be allowed to 





labor! 


those who have been here longest,—Dr. Robinson, | 
Dr. Adams, and Dr. A. D. Smith, for example— | 
while attached undoubtedly to the Presbyterian- | 
| simple. 


respected | 


Connecticut, Massa- | 
And itis entirely natural | 


here from the East should be atiracted to the | 
churches over which these gentlemen so effective- | 
Those churches, therefore, have been | 
raised to great strength and prominence, in large | 


like Presbyterianism any better than Congregation- | 
alism, but because they properly love and respect | 








REBUKED AT HOME. 


Wirn the most arrogant dogmatism the Puritan 
Recorder denounced the rule of the Church of the 
Puritans in this city, designating a fixed term for 


| the office of deacon, as a “ radical” departure from 


the Congregationalism of New England. It boast- 
ingly said, “ We have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God.” But in the Puritan of last 
week appeared the following contradiction of its 
broad assertion : ’ 

“Messrs Eprrors :—In an article in your issue 
of the 9th inst., on ‘ Life-Service of Deacons,’ you 
say—‘ The life-tenure of deacons is supported by 
ihe usage of Congregational churches, which 
usage is their common law.’ 

“T would suggest that this statement needs some 
qualification. The life-tenure of deacons is doubt- 
less supported by the usage of Congregational 
churches generally ; still there are exceptions to 
this usage in New England as well as New York, 
and perhaps the exceptions are more numerous 
than you imagine 

“ As Congregationalists we labor under the dis- 
advantage of not always being advised of the ac- 
tion of our neighbors. And it might not be unim- 
portant for you to make some investigation, as to 
present usage in New England, before you insti- 
tute a comparison unfaverable to the younger 
churches of New York. I have not a word to say 
now as to the propriety or the expediency of the 
action of Dr. Cheever’s church, but would simply 
intimate that you may be in error as to New Eng- 
land customs. 

“ Without ever having made any investigation, 
or having turned my attention to this point par- 
tieularly, I could name, at once, three churches in 
Massachusetts, and one in New Hampshire, in 
which the life-tenure of deacons, unless I am alto- 
gether mistaken, does not prevail; and one of 
these is one of the strongest of the Boston church- 
es. A little information on this point, could you 
easily draw it forth, would perhaps benefit your 
readers. p wy 


Will the Puritan deny “one of the strongest of 
the Boston churches” a place among “ the church- 
es of God?” 
printed on a letter sheet and widely circulated in 
Dr. Cheever’s church, with a view to foment di- 
vision, and to sustain the ex-deacons against the 
action of the church dismissing them from office. 
We will not enter into the ground of the differ- 
ences in Dr. Cheever’s church, but the question of 
the deaconship, as it there stands, is extremely 
These five points cover the whole case : 
1. The deacons of the church were active in 


| procuring signatures to a letter requesting Dr. 


Cheever to resign his pastorate. They decided for 
themselves that the interests of the church re- 
quired that the pastor should withdraw. 

2. Dr. Cheever, justly regarding himself as the 
pastor of the whole church, and not amenable to 


| the deacons, or to any party in the church, laid 


that letter before the church, without one word of 
comment or accusation. 

3. The church voted by a large majority to up- 
hold the pastor, and thus virtually repudiated the 
counsel of the deacons. 

4. Notice was given, in accordance with the rules 
of the church, that at the annual meeting a new 
rule would be introduced, providing for the elec- 
tion of deacons for a stated instead of an indefinite 
term. 

5. At the annual meeting this rule was adopt- 
ed by a vote of more than two-thirds, and thus 
became a standing law. Thus the deacons, who 
had told the pastor that the welfare of the church 
required that Ae should withdraw, were them- 
selves told by the church that its welfare would 
be best promoted by retaining tts pastor and dis- 
missing its deacons. We submit that the church 
is the best and the only judge in the premises. 
The course ‘-: deacons invited, if it did not 
necessitate, i tion. 

The Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, follow-. 
ing the example of a church in Norwich, Conn., 
years ago fixed a term for the office of deacons. 
The Broadway Tabernacle Church elects its dea- 
cans for an indefinite term. Other Congregational 
churches here do the same. Which of these 
churches is “ radical ?” 


eaten th gy atl 
A PLEA FROM THE SOUTH. 

THe following letter was recently addressed to 
a minister of this city, with the request that he 
would give it to the public through The Independ- 
ent. Asthe gentleman thus favored can see no 
reason why the letter should have been sent to him 
rather than to some member of the late Commit- 
tee of Investigation, or to any of five hundred 
ministers in the Tract Society, and moreover, as 
he has neither time nor inclination for a personal 
controversy over a great public question, he has 
committed the letter to The Independent for such 
comments as this journal shall see fit to offer. At 
his request we give Mr. Cross a hearing; and be- 
ing thus solicited, we give also our own views 
upon the present attitude of the South toward the 
American Tract Society. The italics are those of 
the author of the letter. 


LETTER FROM DIR. J. CROSS. 
Dear Sir: 

Permit one who is personally a stranger to you 
to address you on a subject that, for time and eter- 
nity, interests ten millions of the people of our 
beloved country. 

For several years past, you have been one of a 
class which has urged with earnestness on the 
Publishing Committee of the American Tract So- 
ciety that it is their duty to publish books and 
tracts on what you believe to be the evils and sin 
of slavery in the Southern states, until your com- 
bined efforts created a state of public feeling at 
the North that led to the appointment of a Com- 

_mittee of fifteen to take cognizance of the subject, 
and report on the same, and in an advisory man- 
ner, for said Publishing Committee. The report 
of that Special Committee is before the world. It 


has already closed the doors of most of the South- | 


ern churches against the agents of the Tract So- 
ciety, and driven some of its most efficient colpor- 
teurs from their fields of labor, insomuch that it 
is now a certainty that the moment the Publish- 
ing Committee sends out a book or tract 
on slavery, the work of colportage in the South 
must inevitably cease altogether. 
siastieal bodies and individual Christians have 
entered a solemn protest against the publication by 
the Society of any treatise touching on the subject, 
thereby clearly demonstrating to the Publishing 


Committee that any allusions to this institution will | 


not and cannot be made acceptable to Southern 


such publications would be issued in direct viola- 
tion of the fundamental article of the constitution, 
and at the same time ignore Southern Christianity 
itself. 

Allow me to give a brief statement of facts in 
relation to the tract work of the South, and then 
ask you if you believe it to be the duty of any 
Committee to circulate such documents as will 
entirely cut off the South from enjoying all the 
benefits of the Tract Society. 

With the help of God this work has been vigor- 
ously and successfully prosecuted for almost thir- 
teen years ; and at no date in its history were its 
prospects so bright as on the day those resolutions 
were given to the world. Over three hundred 
colporteurs were going up and down the whole 
Southern country, having free access to bond and 
free—a number of them employed by slaveholders 
to instruct their servants, and supply with books 
those who could read, and from which those who 
eould not read might be taught. 

Three-fifths of the free population of the South 


Its article of the 9th inst. was re- | 


have no more interest in slave property than you | 
have, Thousands of them are poor, and sparsely | 
scattered over a rough, mountain country, difficult | 
to reach with the means of grace—without books, | 
and destitute of money to purchase them; in many | 
sections entirely dependent on colporteurs for every 
page of Scripture truth that can reach them. In 
Virginia and North Carolina alone, the Society’s 
agents have collected into Sabbath schools, sup- 
plying them with libraries sometimes in full by 
grant—in all by large discounts on books, Forty 
Thousand poor children. 

Thousands of souls have been led to Christ by 
reading those books, and a goodly number of these 
converts are now preaching the Gospel, and many | 
are preparing for the mupistry. 

Placing these fi fore you, every one of 
which is susceptible of proof by many witnesses, 
I cannot for one moment believe that you, an em- 
bassador of the meek and lowly Jesus, hasting on 
to meet these poor périshing souls in judgment, | 
would, for one moment, entertain the thought that 
the Publishing Committee of the American Tract 
Society should do an act that would close up this 
way of access to the isolated homes of the South. 
No; I entertain too exalted an opinion of your 
Christian philanthropy, and believe that you have 
urged this matter with the heartfelt conviction that 
books and tracts bearing on slavery might be, 
advantageously to all, disseminated over the South 
by this Society. But you also know well how 
delicate are the relations of any institution that, 
like the Tract Society, stands solely on its own 
intrinsic value in the confidence of the people. It 
has no ecclesiastical authority to back up its 
enactments, and to force them into practice. Its 
lily tenderness cannot resist the force of stripes ; 
and, even were slavery the worst crime known 
on earth, would that justify withholding the bread | 
of life from those who are disconnected with it, 
yet who dwell in its midst? If there be transgres- | 
sion and ignorance and moral destitution enough | 
in the South, independently of slavery, to justify 
the work of the Society, should it not go on? I | 
know you will say, Yes. ~ 

Now I ask you, for the sake of perishing thou- 
sands, to weigh the facts in this letter with the 
care which their absolute importance demands. | 
And please to publish it through The Independent, 
with such indorsement of it as your own judgment | 
and Christian charity demand,—and if one ten- | 
der link can be preserved to bind Northern and 
Southern Christians together, give it your sanction 
—let it be preserved. 





shall continue in cireulation. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, 
J. Cross, 


Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Baltimore, July 10, 1857. 


This letter speaks of the Report of the Special 
Committee as having “ already closed the doors of 
most of the Southern churches against the Agents 
of the Tract Society.” Why then did not Mr. 
Cross address his letter to Chancellor Frelinghuy- 
sen, the chairman, or to Dr. De Witt, Dr. Bedell, 
or some other well known member of that Com- 


in framing their Report? The Special Committee 
did not represent “ abolitionists ;” it was not com- 
posed ef those who had urged the duty of the 
Publishing Committee to issue tracts on the subject 


anti-slavery sentiments. That Committee was 
carefully selected by the very Administration 
whose course they were to investigate. 
ministration were to be tried, as to their policy, by 
a jury of their own choosing. 
Special Committee was the verdict of a jury whom 


cessible to them and to all their statements and 
documents. If Mr. Cross is not satisfied with their 
Report, he should complain directly to that Com- 
mitiee. 

But his letter brings no new facts. 
he states of the work of the Tract Society at the 
South was known to the Special Committee, or if 


now predicts from the Report of that Committee, 
were predicted a year ago. 
mitiee were not advised of the inflammatory state of 


was not through any negligence on the part of Mr. 
Cross and his co-laborers in the Southern states. 
And yet, with all these good results in the past, 
and all these threatened evils in the future distinet- 
ly before them, that Committee, after a whole 
year of investigation and thought, brought in their 
report. We would give to Mr. Cross all the weight 


we cannot suffer his ipse diztt as to the course fit 
to be pursued by the American Tract Society, to 


Frelinghuysen, Judge Jessup, and the whole Spe- 
eial Committee of fifteen, expressed in their report 
and resolutions. 

Moreover, the resolutions of that Committee 
were unanimously adopted by the Society. Very 
many who in 1856 opposed the appointment of a 


the Report and recommendations of that Commit- 


be plainer than that the resolutions of which Mr. 
Cross complains, emanated from and were ap- 
proved by the more “conservative” members of 
the American Tract Society, in the solemn belief 
that their duty to Christ and His cause required 
some testimony against the evils of slavery from 
a Society professing to represent the general senti- 
ment of evangelical Christians. 

But Mr. Cross intimates that the appointmént 
of the Special Committee was the result of a state 





bined, and expressed by discussion. 


| eould not have been 





of “ public feeling created at the North” by those 
who demanded some change in the policy of the 
Society on the subject of slavery. He would 


that this public sentiment was developed, com- 
Had not that 
feeling already existed in thousands of hearts, it 
“created” in one year 
against the violent opposition of mary newspapers, 
and the wide-spread ageney of the Administration 


at the Tract House. A Secretary of the Tract Bo- 
evangelical Christians, and therefore all or any | 


ciety, under the assumed name of “A Congrega- 


| the number of visits made by colporteurs 


| be exposed and corrected. 


| them to be condemned by all. 


God has approved of this agency as it is, and the | 
same truths will continue potent as long as they | 


July 9th, in which that point is disposed ) 


a of fi 
twentieth time. or the 


The Real State of the South. 


A few words with regard to Mr. Cross’s facts 
concerning the South. When we say that his letter 
betrays a tone of exaggeration altogether too the. 
quent in the mouths ef employees of the Tract So- 
ciety, we only compel ourselves to perform 9 Pain- 
ful duty toward the Christian public. We. have no 
doubt that the Tract Society has accomplished a 
great amount of good at the South; we rejoice jp 
this and bless God for it ;—but the aetual results of 
religious labors are not always to be measured by 

; or the 
number of pages distributed. The attempt to pal. 
liate silence upon the most erying iniquities a 
the South,—the forcible separation of husbands 
and wives, of parents and children, the selling of 
their own brethren by members of the church of 
Christ, the traffic in the chastity of women and in 


, the budding life of children,—the attempt to excuse 


silence upon such sins by the enumeration of Pious 
deeds, is one of the most offensive forms of cant. 
The timidity of Mr. Cross is quite as apparent 
as his tendency to exaggerate. This may be owins 
to the fact that he has lived mostly in Virginij,_ 
the very hot-bed of Southern radicalism. W)y\), 
he assures us that every colporteur of the Trao) 
Society will be driven from the South if the &> 
ciety shall issue anything on the subject of slavery, 
the Southern Presbyterian, published in Charles. 
ton, 8. C., speaks thus candidly of the Society's 
action at the meeting on Washington Square 


“ The resolutions are susceptible of an interpro- 
tation, no less legitimately, to which, so far as we 
ean see, no Southern Christian can properly ob 
ject. There are ‘ moral duties’ growing out of the 
existence of slavery, which ought to be discussed 
and enforced upon both masters and slaves. 


| There are ‘moral evils and vices which it is 


known to promote,’ where the moral duties are not 
properly discharged by both parties, that ought to 
In whatever particu. 
lars and terms these evils and vices ‘are con 
demned in Scripture,’ we condemn them, and wis) 
So far as they are 
deplored by ‘ Evangelical Christians,’ at the South 
as well as at the North, we mourn over them, ani 
pray that they may be removed.” 

The exciicinent at the South which Mr. Cros 
so much fears, is owing to the past course of t! 
Administration of the Tract Society in expungin: 
from pious books natural and appropriate allusioy: 
to slavery, and to the false impression created by t) 
Journal of Commerce and the New York Oj; 
that “abolitionists” of the school of Mr. Gar: 
son had gained control of the Society 
were henceforth to dictate its policy. | 


| Cross shall be driven frem the South, his expuls; 
| will be due to those journals, to the timid ; 


Superintendent of Colportage in Maryland, | 


mittee, and not to a gentleman who had no agency | 


of slavery, and it was hardly acceptable to those | 
members of the Society who are decided in their | 


The Ad- | 


of his employers at the Tract House, and to | at 
cringing and supplicatory attitude toward slave 
which this letter betrays. Had the meet 
last May been followed with the immediate pu 
cation of a tract on slavery, showing exactly 
position and intentions of the Society, the ex 
ment at the South would have been not only ‘i 
less than Mr. Cross imagines it to be, but far | 
than it really is. 

And what, after all,is the extent of the « 
threatened to the Tract Society at the South? 
have carefully examined Southern journals « 
the resolutions of Southern bodies on this point, ai! 
we are sure that it amounts simply to this—that in 
case the Tract Society shall publish anything posi- 
tively distasteful to the South on the subject 
slavery, Southern Christians will take into (hei 
own hands the work of supplying the South wit) 
religious tracts. They will become customers o! 
the American Tract Society instead of its auri/ia 
ries, and will have committees of supply who w 


| buy only such wares as are adapted to their m 


The Report of the | 


they selected, and who sat in their premises, ac- | 


ket. This is the utmost threat of the Charles 
Auxiliary. 

Says the Charleston Mercury : 

“The Southern people are quite able to su 
and establish a similar Society for the promo 
of religion and morality in the South. By; 
means let us have one, free of the fosterings 


| impertinences of Abolitionists or of Abolitio 


All jthat | 


If the Special Com- | 


the public mind at the South, we are sure that this | 


Let’ the presses of such a Society be put u 
Richmond, Charleston, or New Orleans. We 
then be aui2 !* keep the religious tracts circulat 


. > . | in the South to the one cat object of promot 
not known to them, that was the ‘ault of the Ex- | Dae GRD. Gres ongecs 4 | 


ecutive Committee. All the evils thai Mr. Cross | 


true religion and the salvation of men’ 
and toselect and control the colporteurs and ag 
who shall gratuitously circulate them throuz 
the South.” 

What, would be The sa 
work precisely which is now done by agents 
of the American Tract Society would then be dons 
by a Southern Society. And if anything can pu 
enough of spirit into Southern Christians to lead 
them to care for the evangelization of their ov 
region, that will be a great gain. 


then, lost ? 


In that event 


| presume that Mr. Cross could obtain the pos 
i 


that his character and position entitle him to; but | 


weigh down the deliberate judgment of Chancellor | 


Committee of Investigation, in 1857 concurred in | 


ef Secretary of the Southern Tract Union 
letter guarantees his fidelity to all the demands 
slaveholders. 

Such would be the utmost reach of injury ft 
a Southern secession. In that event the Tract Se 
ciety would be relieved from all complicity with 
an iniquity which forbids men even to speai agains’ 
it! Does Mr. Cross imagine that any member 
the Tract Society who voted for the resoluti 
adopted last May, would now degrade the Socie!) 
and degrade Christianity itself, by accepting ‘ie 
condition of Southern co-operation laid down 


| his letter—adsoluie silence as to “ the evils and 


tee upon the subject of slavery. Nothing could | 


which slavery is known to promote!” In D’Aubs 
ne’s History of the Reformation, the Society hoa 


| ors the Christians of the Sixteenth century W! 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


| have expressed the truth more nearly, had he said | 
Both eccle- | 


| anity of their age. 


lifted up their voices against the corrupt Chis 
Shall it now refrain from te 
tifying against the great Southern heresy propoun 
ed by Dr. Ross, that “Slavery is ordained of G yd 


| —a heresy as grievous and damnable as the cla” 
| of the Romish See to divinity and infallibility 


The Home Missionary Society wisely refus 
to aid German churches unless they will com 
upon the evangelical platform, and make rege! 
ration a condition of church fellowship. lio 
long could that Soci retain the confidence 
evangelical Christians, @ it should give moze! 
build up in this country the formalism of (¢t!\* 
ny, upon the plea that it was giving to the Ger 
mans as much of the Gospel as they could bear 
And how long could the Tract Society retain the 
confidence of evangelical Christians if it sou’ 


, 


| foster at the South a Christianity so corrupt and de 


tional Director,” deluged the press and the country | 


with his violent effusions against those members 
of the Society who demanded that it should consid- 
er the evils of slavery. Only the other day we 
read in the Journal of Commerce that a great ma- 


jority of those present at the meeting of the Tract | 


Society in the Brick Church in 1856, were 
opposed to any change in its policy on that 
subject. Yet that meeting appointed the Special 
Committee, and the very large meeting of 1857 
adopted the Report of that Committee. It looks 
like temerity for Mr. Cross to set up his individual 
judgment against the unanimous decision of the 
Society whose servant he is. We commiserate the 
logic by which Mr. Cross attempts once more to 
disturb that poor old ghost of “the fundamental 
article of the constitution.” Our apology for him 
here is, that he resides mainly in a State where 
women are put in prison for teaching children to 
read, and therefore has not had opportunity to keep 
himself informed of the discussions of the past 
two years. Weshall send him The Independent of 


basing as that which Mr. Cross’s letter represe' 
‘Bhe sooner it “ignores” such Christianity ' 
better. But we have a higher opinion of the 0% 


| than Mr. Cross would have us entertain. We 
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lieve that many Southern Christians will listes “ 
expostulation and counsel on the subject of slav° 
ry. If they will not, then it only remains for‘ 
Tract Society to testify against them. The ides 
that the Society will recede from its position, ¢ 
liberately and unanimously taken, 1s absur 
Whoever should propose such a thing would be» 
agitator of the worst stamp. 

In conclusion, we would remind Mr. Cros 
the millions of wrenged and degraded fel 
ereatures around him, toward whose mis¢ry + 
would turn a deaf ear, but whom he must a" 
in the Judgment. When has he opened his neh 
to plead for the dumb? When has he eo 
letter to interest anybody for the slave? ‘ oa 
has he spoken a word against the °"" 
wickedness he knows to exist under the no 
of slavery? There are passages of ooo 
which he would do well to ponder. “W hen 
sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him. 
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RESIGNATION OF DR. DAVID 





Tur Trustees of the Lancashire Inde 
College have voted that Dr. Davidson’s 
tions of his theological views were not 80 
tory to them as to ymake them fully willin 
tinue the care of the education of young! 
in his hands, and he was therefore courte 
vited to resigtt his professorship. He has « 
with the request, and his place is vacan 
proof of kind feeling in all parties, measu 
been taken to purchase an annuity for the 
We may add some remarks on the case h 
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Vermont University Commencemen 
mencement day at Burlington is W ednesday 
6th. Tuesday, August 4th, an oration will be 
ed before the literary societies by Prof. A. J. 
Hamilton College, Clinten, N. Y., and a poen 
the Rev. E. E. Higbee, of Bethel, Vt 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCTIA 


We are indebted to many friends, m all parts of the co 
enformation Sor the Commercial department of thia q 
we solisit a continuance of such favors rrespor 
please waste no paper oT time in Ewing us opmrns, 
manufacture them ourselves to almost any extent. 
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Money Market 

The week past has been one of great ease int 
matket, and many loans are being made at 6 7 
with a prospect that the bank rate will soon br 
to that. The general rate is, however, 7 | 
The demand for discounts is moderate. The 
are entering their goods for consumption mo 
and require discounts to pay duties. The ct 
ceipts for the week ending July 15 were $) 
The government disbursements were large, 
Treasury only shows a gain of $485,100. JT 
have gained $928,410 in specie, and $1,523,! 
posits, and increased their loans $1,336,7( 
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Forelgn Exchange 


The small amount of produce offering for e 
led to the necessity of gold being sent forwa 
base of exchange during the current week 
bia, which sailed yesterday for Eur ype, too 
amount, and the Arago, to sail hene¢ 
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harvests of Europe and America bid fair to 
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RESIGNATION OF DR. DAVIDSON. 


Tux Trustees of the Lancashire indspendoot 
‘llege have voted that Dr. Davidson’s explana- 
= of his theological views were not so satisfac- 
emp Sait as to ake them fully willing to con- 
_ po of the education of young ministers 
he was therefore courteously in- | 


th inquisition for blood, He remem- 
He forgetteth not the cry of the 





tinue the 
in his hands, 8 
i sign his 
vited pregercseoenyn d his place is vacant. As a 
pee of kind feeling mn all parties, measures have 
peen taken to purchase an annuity for the Doctor. 
We may add some romana on the case hereafter. 


q University Commencement.—Com- 
at Burlington is Wednesday, August 
Sth. Tuesday, August 4th, an oration will be deliver- 
ed before the literary societies by Prof. A. J. Upson, of 
Hamilton College, Clinten, N. Y., and a poem read by 
the Rev. E. E. Higbee, of Bethel, Vt. 

COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, 


We are indebted to many friends, m all parts of the country, for 
«formation for the C »mmpercial department of this paper, and 
vp solieit acontinuance of such favors, Correspondents will 

waste no paper or time in £wInNg Us Opmmions, as we can 


Pie facture them ourselves to almost any extent, We want 
foots _well known to bs such—no guess-work or reports which 


body else believes to betrue. This notice is specially intended 
> every merchant, banker. and business man, whose interests 
the money articles of Lut INDEPENDENT? are mtended mere par- 
¢ arly to conserve 


Money Market. 

The week past has heen one of great ease in the money 
varket, and many loans are being made at 6 per, cent., 
a prospect that the bank rate will soon be reduced 
The general rate is, however, 7 per cent. 
moderate. The imperters 
consumption more freely, 
duties. The custom re- 
ceipts for the week ending July 18 were $1,521,613. 
The government disbursements were large, and the 
Treasury only shows a gain of $486,400. The banks 
have gained $928,4/'0 in specie, and $1,823,992 in de- 
posits, | their loans $1,336,704. The 
bank capital has been increased $500,000, of which 
$100,000 was that of the Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bank. 
The banks are 
The exports of gold are 
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to that 
The demand for discounts is 
are entering their goods for 
and require discounts to pay 


und increas 


The return is a very satisfactory one. 
well si pplied with specie 
moderate for the season. 
Specie has come in from Boston and the interior in 
moderate amounts. The banks look for a change in 
is respect about the end of August; Eastern cur- 
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is active for discounts 

from bond since the 1st of July, is v vlued at about 25 
illiong of dollars, and the moving of such an amount 
necessarily causes a large use for money, though credit 
‘tained for the bulk of it. 


ol 


The exports of produce, 


exclusive of specic, have been very light during the 
week. betas sather leas tl » milli ) Fe ge 
week, being rather less than a millon of dollars, against 
twice that amount in the corresponding week of last 





ear. Wheat and cotton are the ouly two articles of 
. 
export amounting to any great value—about $100,000 


h 
Forelgn Exchange. 

} 

The small amount of produce offering for export, has | 

led to the necessity of gold being sent forward as the | 


ise of exchange during the current week. The Ara- 
ia, whieh sailed yesterday for Europe, took a large | 
1ount, and the Arago, to sail henee on Saturday for 
will take abo of dollars. The 
reld to supply bills of exchange 


ilavre, t half a million 
necessity of sendin 
‘vance in the rates, as the decline 


has oceasioned an 


in the rates of interest and price of gold and silver in 
Europe render its shipment more expensive. 
en sold at 109}a109%, to some 


en asked, but hardly obtained 


Sterling bills have 
ind 1097 his ! 


tont 


Francs are 515a5 17) per dollar. There was much 
re exchange sold yesterday's steamer than for 
jast week's 
Exchange on New York at Havana has greatly ad- 
need. Last y¢ his time, the rate was ten per 
ent. discount; now it is from par to one per cent. 


— ee a 


mit 


Loncon Money Market. 


The English consol market has declined a little, | 
being 124, in consequence of some dread of a | 
French revolution Republicans of Paris having | 


1 f 
peen successiui: i 


turning three representatives from 


their party in spite of all the governmental influence. | 


Lhe arrival of specic in London has been large. The 
Bank of England gained 1 good deal, and its stock 
1 hand on the June (the last retura received) | 
was £11,378,372 ster showing an increase of | 
£206,070. The prospect of a further reduction in the | 
k rate of disco.nt was considered certain. The 
irket rate is from 5} to 6 per cent., but tending down- | 
ward. The pay of the dividends has rendered 
money abundant for loan and discount. The cereal 
crops were never finer, especially wheat, and prices 
iad fallen in consequence, wheat 2c. per bushel in 
Liverpool. Cotton, on the contrary, was strengthening 
in price, the fall in the price of grain and the ease in 
money promoting the demand for this staple. 


The | 
has reduced its rate of Indian | 
tn turn led to a fall of td.ajd. | 
price of bar silver and Mexican dol- 
1 are now 61jd. and 603d 


Nast India ( ompaiiy 
4d. 


per ounce in the 


which 


the quotation or whict 


respective ly. 


’ s 1 ° * | 
rhe importations of the precious metals into England 
within the last two months amount to nearly forty-five 
thons of dollars. na 


Week « 


nely 


nding July 2 
June 27 


- £910,682 
» 500,000 
. 790,000 
1,747,787 
1,830,090 
. 630,000 
. 560,000 
590,000 
. 318,400 
. 678,000 
£8,761,869 
owever, there have been 


Ist these rivals 


me very large ex} rts 


ne into the Bank of 


so that the proportion which 
England is under £2,000,000. 
of grain produce which the 
and America bid fair to produce, is 
is about the prices of produce in 
the ensuing fall and winter. For several years past 


The 


urvests of Europe 


great abundane 


leading to calculat 


there has been no lar,se surplus to allow of accumulated 
stocks, which has uiaintained prices at a high point up 

This year will come an opportu- 
nity for storing largely against future years of short 


harvests 


to the present time 


The export demand is not likely to be large, 
except at low prices ; but at some price there will be 


S ways foreign wants to be supplied. Russia, this year, 


Wi oh Leen é 3 
s4 4 ‘arge supplies, as of.old, and Algeria will do 
its share word . . d P 

under French skill. Low prices of grain pro- 
duce in 


Europe will make, more than anything else, 
money plentify| there 
w — ao ‘ . H 
Ve shall discuss this s bject ina separate article on 
i future occasion 
Paris Money Market 
The Bank of Fr ines 


Dullior 


is also increasing its stock of 
although commercial paper, created for purcha- 
Ses of raw silk and wool, is very freely offered for dis- 
count. The public funds had fallen, in consequence of 
“98 ‘tion of three Republican representatives to the 
ee Assembly for Paris. The shares of the Credit 
alien had fallen to 920, and the Rentes, 3 per cent., to 
’. There are rumors that a new loan by the French 
Government is contemplated, which, however, is not 
*onsidered well-founded. The Bank of France was 
thought likely to lower the rate of discount very soon. 
he prospect of the vine crop of France was hopeful. 
W ith an abundant yield of grain and wines, and a bet- 
ee than last year of silk, Freneh finances were 
: to be much’ more encouraging than in the corre- 
re period of last year. Diminished importations 
né diminished demand for specie from abroad is the 


tlie eler 


— The railroads on which French capital was 
. iployed, were making large calls for advances, which 
48 interfe 


ring not a little with the money market ; and 


™ Payments to the new stock of the Bank of France 
®re about being made. 


rofessorship. He has complied 


| his business. 
knowjMr. P. will rejoice 





“Integrity Searce. 

Almost everything has its commercial value. Gold 
and silver are the great representatives of wealth, but 
they are only such. We may have untold mineral 


greater worth. We can do without gold, but we can- 
not do without food. Who can offer an equivalent for 
sun-light? Who can estimate the value of the early 
and latter rain? Who has the wherewith to pay for 
ene breath of air? Things tangible to the senses, 
therefore, are not the only thiags which have a true 
market value. Tbe price current makes but limited 
quotations—but it satisfies Wall street, and that is pro- 
nounced sufficient. Men are short of other things be- 
sides money. Just now the market is bare of integ- 
rity. Ofall things in “business circles,” this is the 
most valuable, therefore let us have our stock replen- 
ished. It is scarcer than gold. It cannot be found in 
some quarters, even with lighted candles. Our lower 
law D.D.s, in their pulpits, have frightened away many 
who otherwise would have contributed largely to our 
present stock in trade. Our cotton merchants have 
said amen to such teachings, and both parties have 
joined the Bears in clearing the market. Taney & Co., 
wholesale dealers, have “‘ busted,” and the crash has 
brought down a host of small fry, such as Fernando & 
Co. & Co., and eighty-two others,”’ princes 
among the Bulls, have not been able to sustain the 
market. Now what shall be done’. A. “ crisis” — 
the long-looked for crisis—has appeared. 


Integrity is 
the scarce article. Where is it to come from? 


The Hay €rop. 

The Hay Crop is the first in order, and is of more 
importance than is generally supposed. The value of 
the hay produced is far greater than that of wheat or 
corn. The price of hay enters into the price of meat, 
of milk, of butter, and of cheese, it being the fodder of 
our cattle—horses, cows, and sheep. The graz- 
ing lands yield abundantly this year; and we look for 
cheaper mutton and beef in consequence. The heavy 
rains have been beneficial, giving way just in time to 
warm sunshine to turn the large growth of grass into 
hay. In this State an extra crop of hay is a certainty. 

Dry Goods. 

There are more goods coming out of bonded store, 
and the market is showing its new supplies, with a 
great spread of novelties. Rich silk fabrics are, how- 
ever, comparatively scarce. The business transacted 
is but trifling, and prices can hardly be said to be fixed. 
The markets of Europe show no reduction, at present, 
in the prices of either silk or woolen goods. The Paris 
correspondent of the London Times, July 8, has the 
following : 











| ‘The breeding of the silk-worm is concluded in the 
| greater number of the silk-worm nurseries, and the re- 
sult is a half crop in the south of France. Some local- 


ities will give even 75 per cent. This calculation is 


rate at 10 | more favorable than the news we received a month 


since would lead us to expect; but at that moment 
half the worms as yet reared had been cut off by di- 
sease. Fortunately, eggs were abundant, and fresh 
worms were produced, which succeeded better. On 
the other hand, the accounts from Lombardy and Pied- 
mont are more satisfactory, but, nevertheless, silk will 
be dear this year. The cocoons, which have arrived in 
France in great quantities, are selling at from 8f.a3f. 
25c. the kilogramme. In Genoa they are selling at 
9f.a10f. The crop of silk produced in Europe this 
year will not be sufficient for the consumption, and we 
must again have recourse to India and China.” 

In geods of home production, there is more doing. 
Many purchases have been made for the South and 
South-west. The cloth houses are more active, 
the clothiers buying to make up heavy garments. 
There is a large supply of both staple and of fan- 
cy goods. Remittances are good, and trade in the 
West is evidently improving. A large consump- 
tion is looked for in the fall, and as stocks are low in 
the country, they must be replenished. 

Failures, Assignments, Xe. 

The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
d&c., for the week 

Henry Fox, New York city, failed. 

G. B. Flint & Co., New York city, suspended. 

J. N. Luckey, New York city, suspended and as- 
signed. 

Samuel Emberson, New York city, assigned ; liabil- 
ities said about $50,000. 
G. P. Putnam & Co. 
that this firm had assigned was premature. 


The announcement in our last 
We are in- 
formed that the assignment has not been delivered to as- 
signees, and it is hoped that through the kindness and 
liberality of creditors, Mr. P. will be enabled to continue 
In such result we are sure that all who 


Hugh Magee, Brooklyn, N 
about $12,000. 

John Boyce, Brooklyn, N. Y., failed. 

James Byrne, Brooklyn, N. Y., stock advertised to be 


: 


failed ; liabilities 


| sold at auction for benefit of creditors. 


Wm. C. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y., sold out and 
Dodge & Van Nostrand, Troy, N. Y. assigned. 
TM. Dutcher, Hornellsville, N. Y., sold out and as- 
signed. 
E. D. Root, Addison, N. Y., assigned. 
Charles H. Dyer, Philadelphia, Penn., failed. 
V. Schollenberger, Auburn, Penn., failed. 
J. W. Frantz, Richfield, Penn., sold out and left the 
place. 
James H. Shonse, Versailles, Ky., failed and left; 
| liabilities large ; small dividend expected. 
ll. B. Vibbert, Bayou Sara, La., suspended. 
Jones & Howell, Cincinnati, Ohio, attached. 
M. Doren, Tiffin, Ohio, assigned. 
Wn. T. Kent, Calais, Ohio, failed. 
J. A. I. & S. McCormick, Lafayette, Ind., assigned to 


David Pike. 


Joshua Dodd, Muncietown, Ind., assigned. 

H. E. Newell and Co., Chicago, Ill., suspended. 
| Sternberg and Iseder, Chicago, IIl., failed. 
| Farrer & Russell, Monmouth, LIl., failed. 
| Henry Wernick, Fort Atkinson, Wis., failed. 
| §.H. Briggs, Wyocena, Wis., suspended. 
E. L. Small, Urbana, Ohio, was reported last week as 
| had declared his intention to assign, and it was under- 
| stood that he had done so, yet a debt on account of 


treasures and yet be poor, for there are other things of 











a 














in them, in consequence of the great and artificial de- 
preciation which they have undergone. 
Racine and Mississippi Railroad. 

This Company advertises in another column that it 
will pay on the Ist of August the interest then due on 
its first mortgage bonds. 
on Lake Michigan, through Wisconsin and Illinois 
States to Savannah on the Mississippi, a distance of 
135 miles. It is finished as far as Durand, IIL, 86 
miles from Racine, to which point cars run on it regu- 
larly. It will be opened on the 15th September to 
Freeport, 18 miles further, or 104 miles from Racine. 
The cost of the road is estimated at $25,000 per mile, 
fully equipped, which is a low cost. It runs through a 
level yet rolling country. Its capital stock subscribed 
is $3,300,000, and the bonds (first mortgage) issued 
amount to $1,380,000. This is one of the best enter- 
prises of the West. Its present earnings are $45,000 
per month, which its friends regard as showing its 
ability to pay its expenses, and ten per cent. interest on 
the cost. 

Hy Bank Returns. 

The fellowing is a statement of the aggregate weekly 
averages of the 56 City Banks for the two weeks ending 
duly 18: 





Juby 18. .......$117,365,321 13,594,606 8,448,833 04,446,798 

Mt Bhs aedeea $116,028,617 12,666,146 6,693,578 94,621,473 
Inerease...... $1,336,704 928,460 

pe omens $244,745 197,795 


The deposits have actually increased $1,323,992, and 
the capital $500,000, during the week. The capital of 





he 56 banks actually paid up is $65,000,000. The net 
deposits are shown as follows : 
Gross deposits, July 18... ...........-.. $94,467,798 
Leas average clearings.........-...+++++ 27,441,209 
——— $67,026,589 
Net deposits previous week.................. 65,702,597 
NE  cnnctinsie (ia ciree th cacti none’ P $1,323,992 


The clearings or exchanges through the clearing- 
house for the week ending July 20, amount to. ..$164,647,258 
Week ending July 18. .....:.2..cc00cccecccscees 173,531,287 





$8,883,999 


The Corn Exchange Bank has declared a half-yearly 
dividend of four per cent., payable August 1. 


New Bank Directors. 

Henry A. Hurlbut and Aaron L. Reid have been elect- 
ed directors, to fill vacancies, in the Metropolitan Bank 
—two first-rate men in a first-rate position. 

The Metropolitan is now receiving its first installment 
of new capital, which, when paid, will make the total 
$4,000,000—or double the amount with which it com- 
menced business only a few years since. 


Sales of City Bank Stecks. 

The transactions during the week have been to a 

moderate extent, viz. 
Shares. Name. 


8000 Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank. 
being an increase of capital. 


Price. 
..120a120} 


100: Meachanten’ Beak iii. isi vie be wei ss ceed 6 
20 do. DOMED .0<1h 9 owes 60 Splsss-e wale - 109 
78 Bank of Commerce..............++c0++2ek08 

5 do. SRS i abe +, 104} 
13 do. Se Gis solos se Soe eee LOSE 
18 Metropolitan Bank oo eres. ian Oh Oe 
20 Bile vi dis Aeev uae ban aba . 1053 

45 | ST aera Sn ee, eee .105 
15 Corn Exchange Bank..............00--+.108 
Eb ie a: 
19 Bank State of New York....... cee’ 106 
40 American Exchange Bank............... . 110 
16 do. et i ee .. 109} 

———— OS ee eee ore 

20 Park Bank... . 102 
10 do. colle 
10 Bese 089. oe 5, oneeae2. 2s. Cee 
55 Merchants Bank, scrip...............+...109} 
20 do. Sm ee ee FO ..109 
20 Ocean Bank...... ‘ ° 100} 
_ e fy reer 
10 Ohio Life & Trust, ex dividend.............100 


- ADVERTISING ITEMS. _ 





Mrs. 8. A. Atten’s Wortp’s H:-r Restorer AnD 
ZyLopaLsamum.—These preparations have met with un- 
paralleled success, and we even receive orders from 
europe for them. By reference to the Nos. of this 
paper prior to May 26th, persons interested will find 
recommendations from persons of the highest standing 
in the community, regarding its qualities. We think 
that we have already published enough to convince any 
intelligent reader what is the best preparation for tho 
hair, either for restoring it or as a dressimg, but any one 
wishing further information will be sent a circular, per 
mail or otherwise. .Dzrot, 355 Broome street, N. Y. 
Sold by all first-class dealers in New York city and 
elsewhere. 451H 

HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL EPFECTUALLY CURE 
Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chronic or Nervouz De- 


bility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from 
a disordered Liver or Stomach. 





Every family should have a bottle of thesé¢ Bitters in the house. 
ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 

ONE DOSE-will cure the most distressing heart-burn. 

ONE DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves 


ONE DOSE, taken an hour before meals, will give a good ap- 
petite. 


ONE DOSE wiil,in many cases, cure the most severe head- 


| ache, when proceeding from a disordered stomach. 


These Bitters can be obtained at any druggist’s or seller of 
Patent Medicines in the United States or Canadae, 
Price 75 cents per bottle. 434-485 


Pubiic.—Lion’s MANiresto.—Where- 
and imitators, moved by a desire to 


CAUTION TO ‘THE 


as, counterfeiters 





share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon’s Magnetic | 


Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those articles, have 
got up a variety of poisonous compounds to represent the same ; 


| therefore, be it known that the only poisonless, infallible, and 
| immediate means of destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, | 
| moths. flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; and 


having assigned, but we are informed that though he | 


which he had contemplated making an assignment was | 


| amicably arranged, and thus the assignment prevented. 
The name of Zadock Street, Salem, Ohio, was in- 
| cluded in our list of suspensions of 9th inst. Mr. 8. 
assures us that he has not suspended, consequently the 
| report which was current before the failure was incor- 
rect. In justice to Mr. S. we have to request that all 
| who copied our list of 9th inst., will also copy this. 
| J. M. Boyd & Co., Boston, Mass., noticed in our last 
| issue as having suspended, state that the report is true 
| only with respect to J. M. B. individually, and that it 
| should in no way affect the new concern of J. M. Boyd 
| & Co. 

In cities a merchant is understood to have suspended 
when he does not pay his obligations at maturity. If, 
instead of paying, he allows himself to be sued, and 
judgments obtained, that fact seems to justify the sus- 
picion at least that he has suspended or perhaps failed. 
We know not why the same rule should not apply else- 
where. 

Stock Market. 

The principal occurrence in the week is the election 
of Mr. Charles Moran, (who is just returned from Eu- 
rope,) to the Presidency of the Erie Railroad Company, 
and the resignation of H. Ramsdell. The price of Erie 
stock has risen in consequence of its being known that 
Mr. Moran would be elected. His acceptance of the 
post thus offered is on the certainty that his friends will 
enable him to carry through his financial plans for the 
recovery of the Company’s credit, lost by mismanage- 
ment during his absence in Europe. His salary is 
fixed at $25,000 per annum, equal to the President's ! 

Mr. Herman Gilpeke has also been elected Treasurer 
of the Company, in place of Daniel Drew, who has 
resigned. 

The transfer-books of the Michigan Southern Railroad 
Co. were re-opened on Monday, when animmense amount 
of stock was transferred. The demand for cash stock 
was very active on that day, and the price rose. 
The company have appointed the United States Trust 
Company registers of its stock, thus giving additional 
security to the stockholders. 

Most of the leading stocks, as well as the Western 
Railroad stocks, have advanced, and there appears 
rather more disposition to make permanent investments 





that the only preparation which can be depended upon for clean- 
ing houses, cellars, barns, stores, warehouses, &ec., of rats and 
mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic Pills. The certificates to this effect are 
of a higher character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article used for domestic purposes. Lyon 
has received four national medals, together with letters from 
Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, the President of the United 
States, and the first scientific men in Europe and America. He 
invites attention to the same at his Central Depot, 424 Broadway. 
443-455 EMANUEL LYON. 


‘* COSTAR’S” Rat, Roach, &c., EXTERMINATOR, 

“ COSTAR’S” Bed-Bug EXTERMINATOR, 

‘*COSTAR’S” ELECTRIC POWDER for Ants, Insects, &c., 
are now being everywhere known and acknowledged as the only 


| infallible remedies for the destruction of every species of Vermin, 


Insects, &c., and are being rapidly introduced on sale in 


| every city, town, village, and neighborhood in the United States, 


the Canadas, Mexico, West Indies, and South America. 

aw ‘‘ COSTAR’S” Prices are uniform, everywhere. 

Ba” “ COSTAR’S” Sales are wholly for Cash. 

Ba * COSTAR” makes no commission agents. 

B® “COSTAR” sends by mail, pre-paid, a Sample Box of the 
Rat, Roach, &c., Exterminator, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of $1, or the Electric Powder for 65 cents. (The 
Bed-Bug Exterminator, being a liquid, cannot besent by mail.) 

Bes “COSTAR” will furnish DRUGGISTS, DEALERS, and 
STORE-KEEPERS a $10 Sample Package of his various pre- 


| parations (assorted) with Circulars, Bills, Posters, &c., on receipt 
| of $5, (leaving balance of $5 due when svld,) in order that they 
| may test their merits. 





Sar Seefull particulars in Advertisements, Circulars, Kc 
Address “ COSTAR,” No. 388 Broadway, New York. 
450-tfX 








BOWNE & HASBROUCK, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LitHocrapHners, AND Account-Booxk Manuractunsrs, 


STATIONERS’ HALL, 
174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 
Offer for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 
and First Quality Account Books, made of the best Foreign and 
Domestic Papers, and in various styles of Bindings.  433-484D 


* PartiaAL Dearness AND DISCHARGES PROM TRE Far.—Dr. Hart- 
ley, Principal and Proprietor of the Philadelphia Ear Institution, 
is now in New York City, ard generously offers to attend all per- 
sons suffering from affections of the Ear, without eharge, until 
cured, thereby preving his success unequaled, and protecting 
the deaf from being swindled by paying self-styled Aurists ex- 
orbitant fees in advance, and the infliction of still more serious 
evils, by permitting the application of dangerous remedies by 
inexperienced and unskilliful hands. 

Dr. H. may here state, that he has noconnection whatever with 
any person advertising to cure deafness. Neither has he given 
permission for the publication of a certificate, purporting to 
emanate from him, and cannot, therefore, be responsibie for any 
alarming consequences resulting from’rashness and desperation. 
The loss of money may not be material to some persons, but the 
deprivation of one of the most important of the senses ought to 
be regarded and treated with more than ordinary solicitu‘le. 

Deafness, noise in the head, and all disgreeab'e discharges 
from the ear, speedily and permanently removed, without caus- 
ing the least pain or inconvenience. A cure in all cases guaran- 
teed where malformation does not exist. 

Thirteen years’ close and almost undivided attention to this 
branch of special practice, has enabled him te reduce his treat- 
ment to such a degree of success as to find the most confirmed 
and obstinate cases yield by a steady attention to the means pre- 
scribed. 

The destruction by fire of the Institution of which Dr. Hartley 
was the head, having porarily rel 4 him from his duties 
in Philadelphia, he will receive calls during each mor: at No. 
105 Ninth street, near University Place, until the Ist of August, 
when he pesitively leaves for Europe. It would, t . be 
advisable for those who wish to consult him to make wy 
call. 








Price of a Package, 12 Powders, $1 00; 3 Pack- 
ages, $2 50. 
Sent by mail, free of postage, by 
J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 


16 State street, New York. 


451tf 


GentLemen in their Dressing-Rooms, 
Ladies at their Toilet, 
Mothers in the Nursery, 
The Old to Restore the Hair, 
And the Young to Preserve it, 
USE 
LYON’S KATHAIRON, 


THE MOST CELEBRATED 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


EVER MADE! 
® The immense sale of this unequaled preparation—nearly 
1,000,000 Bottles per Year! 
proves its excellence and universal popularity. 

It restores the Hair after it has falien out, invigorates and 
beautifies it—making it soft, curly, and glossy—cleanses it 
from all Scurf and Dandruff, and imparts to it a delightful per- 
fume. 

The Ladies universally pronounce it the finest and most agree- 
able article ever used. 

Sold everywhere for 25 cents per bottle. 

HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
Proprietors and Perfumers, 
448-451 63 Liberty street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 
Iron Safes, Bank Locks, Vault Doors, &c. &c. 
FARRELS & HERRING, 
34 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND ! 
HOLLOWAY’S WORM CONFECTIONS!! 
Pleasant as Candy, and warranted a safeand effectual remedy 





HATR 





440-tf 8 





for Worms. Manafactured by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, 
444tf No. 16 South Fifth st., Philadelphia. 


SmirHsonia4n Hovusg, Broadway, corner of Houston street, New 
York. This attractive, popular, and central Hotel, conducted on 
the European plan, and in thorough order, invites the attention 
of travelers. HAS. H. SMITH. 

45l*c 








fe NOTICES. 


Broadway Tabernacle church.—The Tabernacle 
church will meet for worship every Sabbath, in the City Assem- 
BLY Rooms, No. 448 Broadway, at 10g a.m.,and 7% p.m. Stran- 
gers are invited to attend its services as heretofore. Lecture 
every Friday evening in the small chapel of the New York 
University. tf 





AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION), 
348 Broadway, New York. 
N. A. CALKINS, Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Rev. I. P. LANGWORTHY Cor. Sec. 449-tf 


New York State Inebriate Asylum.—The Commit- 
tee on location of the New York State Inebriate Asylum will 
hold its first meeting at Saratoga Springs on Tuesday, August 11, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 

All cities, towns, and villages throughout the state that wish 
to compete for the location of this Institution, are desired to 
make their Report to the Chairman (the Hon. Reuben H. Wal- 
worth, of Saratoga) on or before the 11th day of August, 1557. 

It is important to have from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred acres of land connected with the Asylum. 

REUBEN H. WALWORTH, 
Chairman of the Committee on Location. 
Saratoga Springs, July 16, 1857. 








The Twentieth Anniversary of the 
Female Seminary will take place on Thursday, August 6th, and 
will be connected with a public examination which will com- 
mence on Tuesday, A.M., August 4th, and close on Thursday. The 
Annual Address will be delivered on Thursday, by Rev. George 
Shepard, D.D., of Bangor, Me. Exercises to commence at 11 
o’clock. The morning of the same day, from 8 to 11, will be oc- 
cupied in finishing the examination of the school. 





HALKNELL—GIBEBZON.—In New Baltimore, Mich., June 
28th, by Rev. E. Whitney, Mr. Benjamin Halknell, of Mt. Clem- 
ons, to Miss Elizabeth Gibebzon, of New Baltimore. 

STEELER—WEAL.—By the same, in Chesterfield, July 12th, 
Mr. Wm. Steeler to Miss Louisa Weal, both of Caseo, Mich. 

FLANDERS—PLATT—July 9th, 1857, by the Rev. Wm. J. 
Buddington, Mr. Geo B. Flanders, son of late Benj. Flanders, 
to Miss Jenny Plait, daughter of Rev. E. Platt, all of Brook- 


lyn. 

BARROW S—DOOLITTLE.—In the First Presbyterian church, 
Utica, N. Y., on Wednesday, July 8th, by the Rev. Dr. Fowler, 
Mr. E. Storrs Barrows, of Janesville, Wisconsin, to Anna Grace, 
youngest daughter of the late J. W. Doolittle, Esq., of Utica 

TODD—ORRIDG E—0On the Ist inst.,in Rochester city, by Rey. 
Thomas James, Mr. Israel Todd to Miss Caroline Orridge, of 
Frederick Co., Md. 

Baltimore city and Frederick Co. papers please copy. 

Frederick Douglass's Paper says 

“The above couple were ‘ Chattels persoffal,’ and were married 
en route for the Queen’s dominions, which they have, ere now, 
reached in excellent health and spirits. They take this method 
of informing old master and mistress that they were under the 
disagreeable necessity of leaving their happy homes without tak- 
ing a formal leave of these who were immediately concerned in 
their departure. The young lady and a younger brother were 
to have been sold during the week of their departure ; she con- 
trived to send word to her affianced lover, alsoaslave. This 
gentieman being of the opinion that there is a tide in the affairs 
of slaves which, taken at the flood, leads on to Canada, acted in 
accordance with such conviction. The bride and her brother 
have had a happy re-union with their father, mother, and five 
brothers,in Canada, and take this opportunity, from their adopt- 
ed home, and in their new position, to send their love to all, to 
whom these presents come greeting.” 

Died. 

WALKER.—In Laconia, N. H., June 20, Hon, Lyman B. 
Wa ker, aged 7]. He was Attorney-General of the state from 
1842 to 1¢47. A man of extensive learning and intelligence,— 
in social life, the life of his associates,—he was not without hu- 
miliating faults ; but with thei all! he had one redeeming qual- 
ity which should retain bis memory, as illustrating the virtue of 
charity, in fresh remembrance. He always spoke well of others. 
He loved more to talk of the good than of the bad qualities of 
those who were of his acquaintance. However degraded might 
be the subject—“* But then.” he would say, bringing forward 
whatever of good could be said of them.” - Ports. Gar. 

HITCHCOCK—At Park Hill, Cherokee Nation, June 30th i 
the 29th year of her age, Mrs. Sarah W. Hitchcock, wife of DD 
Hitchcock, M.D., and daughter of Rey. S. A. Worcester, mis 
ary tothe Cherokees. She was a Christian, and her end was 
peace. 

GRAVES—In Waverly, Il., llth inst., Mary 
wife of Jeremiah Graves, and mother of Rev. I. 
ra, Obio, aged 71 years. 
Lord.” 

JAQUITTE—In Ashburnham, June 2d, Irving F emont, younz- 
est son of Charles B and Almira F. Jaquitte, aged 10 months 
aud 4 days. 


Ann Graves 

S. Graves, Auro- 

** Blessed are the dead that die in the 
. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


St. Vitus’ Dance.---The Advertiser has an external 
remedy for this disease, which isa certain cure. “Applied by 
himself only.” Apply to W. J. M. FISH, 67 Johanson stfeet, 
Brooklyn. Rrrerexcrs.—Richard Jones, American Exchange 
Bank, N. Y.; J. 8. Fountain, 653 Broadway, N. Y.; H. T. Moore, 


| 39 Liberty street, N. Y.; Wm. H. Butler, 68 South Second street, 
| Williamsburg; Rev. Stephen Remington, Franklin avenue, Brook- 








| lyn; Wm. H. Haghes, 66 Cumberland street, Brooklyn. (433-454 


1857.—Our Late Style of Spring and Summer 
Garments are now ready and on sale. As most of these are 
from fabrics imported by and confined to us, and got up with 
great taste, it will be to the interest of our friends to make an 
early selection. The stock of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, 
in our Custom Room, is the largest and most elegant ever ex- 
posed in this city. D. DEVLIN & CO., 

Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 





Fournrsetne Goops.—We offer a large and superior stock of 
every description of Shirts, Gloves, and Under Gar ments for 
Spring and Summer Wear. Special attention is now paid to the 
manufacture of Shirts of the newest styles, either ready made 
or made to order, and at moderate prices. 

D. DEVLIN & CO, 


439-451 Corner of Broadway and Warren sts. 


~ Commercial Agents Wanted.—Able and honest 
mén frem New England er New York 


via 
445-509 A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia 


"Prof. Alex. C. Barry's 


Tricopherous is the best and cheapest article for Dressing, Beau- 
fying, Cleansing, Curling, Preserving, and Restoring the Hair, 
Ladies try it. Sold everywhere. 448-460H 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Corner ov JouN AND Nassau Sraeers. 

N.R. COLLINS & CO. respectfully invite the citizens of New 
York and Brooklyn to call and examine their stock of Summer 
Clothing, embracing suits of various kinds. Strangers and others 
visiting the city, will find it their advantage to give us a call 
before making their purchases. Particular care will be given te 
all orders in our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, where every GAR- 
MENT will be made in the LATEST and best MANNER. 

445-452X N. R. COLLINS & CO., 

Corner John and Nassau streeta 











Wigs, Toupees, and Long Hair Braids.—Came- 
ron’s stock of hair work is now complete and invites inspection 
For quality and natural appearance, will challenge the world— 
25 per cent. cheaper than any other house in Brooklyn or New 
Nem Sree the address, 199 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

4 3*c 





WEBSTER’S 
ROYAL OCTAVO DICTIONARY, 
Containing ALL THE WorDs in the Quarto Edition, 
With an arrangement of SYNONYMS under the leading words, 
a new and important feature. 

The demand for an edition of Wenerzr’s Drcrronany, full, 
comprehensive, and of convenient size for daily reference, has 
led to the preparation of the Roya Ocravo. The great favor 
with which it has been received, both in this country and Eng- 
land, is the best evidence of the value of the work. 


Re ions. 

“Tt is the most complete work of the kind yet published.”— 
Leeds Times. 

“To all who wish for the most complete, cheap, and portable 
Dictionary at this moment existing of our noble language, we 
can cordially recommend the volume before us.”—London Atlas. 
tes A marvel of accuracy, neatness, and cheapness.” — Wes/eyan 


anner. 
“This edition of Webster is all that can be desired."—N. Y, 
Com, Adv. 

Published by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia, 
And sold by the booksellers generally. 





aA 





431-6t-1mo 





Fresh Fruits the Year round ney, be obtained by 
putting them up in Sruarr’s Seir-Sxattno Favurr Cans. 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, 
451-H 215 Front st., Yow York. 





wit, 


Met. Holyoke | 


| bath school and district school libraries. 











have been apgoinied agents for the sale of Chilson’s 
New Cone Furnes, and have samples of the several sizes 
now set up in our store, which we will be ha, to show and ex- 
plain to parties interested, and are prepared to make estimates 
for heating public and private buildings of every description. 
is Furnace possesses some important advan’ over any 
other before the public, and is altogether the BEST HEATING 
APPARATUS NOW IN USE, as abundant testi ials and re- 
commendations will show. 
Also, Chilson’s Portable Furnaces and Trio Stoves, on the same 
principle as the Cone Furnace. 
C.&G. W. HEDGE, 


451-454X No. 357 Fulton street, Brooklyn, opposite City Hall. 


MILWARD’S NEEDLES. 


The Manufacture of Henry Milward & Sons, established in 
the year 1730, at Redditch, England. “ EXHIBITION,” “ NE 
PLUS ULTRA,” “GOLD-EYED REVOLVERS,” ‘“ TELE- 
GRAPH,” and all the celebrated needles of their manufacture, 
including 








HARNESS, GLOVE, MILLINERS’, &c., 
for sale at wholesale by i 
451-463 J. FRED. MILWARD, 32 Dey st., New York 











ANTED.—_A LADY IN BROOKLYN HAS 

four children, two girls, 10 and 14 years of age, and two 
boys, 8 and 12, whom she wishes to get located in some quiet, 
moderate-priced boarding school in Connecticut or Massachu- 
setts, where they will be properly educated and cared for. For 
some school teacher who would like to increase his income, the 
above affords a good opportunity. Address Mrs. E. Hardwicke, 
box 2,787, New York Post Office. 451tf 


CLEVELAND FEMALE SEMINARY. 
SAMUEL ST. JOHN, LE.D.,. Sega - .. PRINCHPAL 
Miss LINDA T. GUILFORD,............... Vroug-Parnorpat. 


pas ENSUING YEAR OF THE INSTITO- 
tion will commence on Wednesday, September 9th. The 
building, surrounded by seven acres of forest trees and shrub- 
bery, is situated within a few minutes’ ride of the business - 
tion of the city, and is conveniently arranged and farntihed. 
The Institution will be contifued on the same plan of instruction 
as heretofore. A competent Board of Teachers will be engaged, 
and no effort will be spared to render the Institution worthy of 
patronage. Valuable additions will be made to the library, and 
an extensive Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus will be 
ready for use at the commencement of the next term Four full 
ceurses of scientific leetures will be delivered by the Principal 
during the year, and lectures on topics of general interest will 
be given frequently. No charge will be made for lectures 
TERMS, 
For Board and Tuitien in English branches, Latin 
LE eee eee ee 

Modern Languages 
Instrumental Music..... 
oo. ace Susman 
i CARA a : Seige 





$180 per year 
..- $5 per quarter. 
mm * " 
2 
2" " 


rged for Omnibus service for 


Letters of inquiry or application may be addressed to C.S 
MARTINDALE, Agent, Cleveland Female Seminary. 
Cleveland, Ohio, July Ist, 1857. 451-454Pet 
ASPBERRIES, WHORTLEBERR LES, CHER- 
ries, Green Peas, or any other fruit or vegetable, can be 
preserved in a fresh state by SPRATT’S PATENT CANS. Hav 
ing been in use for the past three years, and thoroughly tested, 
they require No PUFFING, but stand on their own merits. Full 
directions for preserving accompany the cans. 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, 
451-H No. 215 Front st., (near Beekman st.,) New York 


& HALSTED, 351 BROADWAY, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
The Story of a 
KET BIBLE 

NEW EDITION, 

With Corrections and Additions, 
Illustrated with numerous Plates. 
One vol., 12mo......... a .$1 00. 

“It vividly and powerfully portrays the varied experience of 
the soul under the influence of divine truth, combining with the 
interest of the novel the pungency of a religious tract, and illus- 
trations of the power of the Bible which must affect the most 
careless and indifferent. There is a great variety of scene and 
character, alike truthfully and tastefully drawn. 





POC 





We heartily | 


commend it as a work of absorbing interest, and eminently cal- 


culated to do good.”— Evangelist. 

“It will be equally valuable for family reading and for Sab- 
; We trust that it will be 
widely circulated among the young.” —Independent. 


‘Its spirit is good and earnest, and must commend itselfto | 
every one who recognizes in literature not merely a pleasant | 


intellectual entertainment, but a useful medium for wholesome 
discipline and moral culture.”—New Yorker. 

‘An ingenious and interesting as well as very instructive book 
beautifully published, in which the various characters into 
whose hands this Bible falls are exhibited, with such a variety 
of incident and illustration as to make a stong impression. It is 
a capital book.”—Obdserver. 451 








Office of Racine and M ississip pi Railroad Co., 
44 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK, JULY 16, 1897. § 
INTEREST NOTICE. 


HE SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST ON THE FIRST MORT- | 


gage Bonds of this Company, due on the Ist of August, 
will be paid on and after that date, on presentation of the proper 


coupons, at the office of Messrs. M. K. JESUP & CO., Agents, 
| 


No. 44 Exchange Place. 
451-453 


HENRY 8. DURAND, President 
CHEAP LISTS AND CATALOGUES 
OF 
REDUCED WORKS. 
Book buyers, collectors of rare, valuable, and curious works, 
who desire to examine asearly as possible the latest lists and 
catalogues issued by the London dealers in old and 


books, are invited to call at the store of the subscribers imme- 
diately after the arrival of every steamer. 


ARE AND 





curious | 


These lists are distributed gratuitously, and wil! be mailed to 
any address on receipt of postage @fam ps. 

Just received, and ready for examination 

William Miller, Part 70; Thomas Arthur, Part 20; John G 
Bell, No 15; Joseph Lilly, July, August; W. 8. Lincoln, No 
141 ; John Farren, No.8; George Woodgate, July ; Reeves and 
Turner, No. 72; Willis & Southeran, No. 123; W. Pedder, No. | 
33 ; Thomas Baker, No. 54; Stockley, Part 31; H. Gilbert, No 
84; William Hrough; W. B. Kelly 


Also, a catalogue of a very important collection of 


Early Knuglish Bibles and Testaments, &c. &c., 
including f 
verner, rar 
tions, OLD I 


ns of versions by Coverdale, Mathews, Ta- 
> Bishops’, Genevan, and other scarceed 
{TERATURE, early folio editions of Shak 





speare, fac-similes of « rypography, &c. &c., to be gold at 
auction, Aug. 20, 1557 

Orders for works in this cat which may be seen at our 
store, or in any of the ab 8, will be executed prompt 
ly, by & HALSTED, 

451 351 Broadway, N. Y 

A SS PORT OF FICE8E. 
U.5. Passports, indispensable for persons going abroad, pro- 


cured by the undersigned 
vicinity, by jett 
ed to. 


Will call anywhere in the oity or 
otherwise. Custom House business attend- 
CHARLES HOTT, Notary Public 
or Custom House Broker 
451-452°C 19 Wall street, up stairs 





“ At present the Noveis which we owe to English Ladies form 
no small part of the literary glory of our country."—T7. B. Ma 
caulay. 

REPUBLICATION 
FAR see 


OF 
FEMALE 


THE 
NOVELISTS 


Now ready 
THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN, 
Containing ide and Prejudice and Northanger Abbey 


“ Sense and Sensibility, and Persuasion,” *‘ Emma,’’ 
ard '* Mansfield Park.” 

Complete in four volumes, 12mo, with St 
Price, per volume,in Cloth, $1; Sheep, $1 25 
$2; Half Calf, Antique, Q2. 

“She has the merit (in our judgment most es i of being 
evidently a Christian writer, a merit which is much enhanced, 
both on the score of good taste and of practicable utility, 
religion being not at a!l obstrusive; her moral lessons, though 
clearly and impressively conveyed, are not offensively put for- 
ward, but spring inciden‘ally from the circumstances of the 
story. She does not dea|in fiends and angels, but hers is that 
unpretending kind of instruction which is furnished by real 
life ; her stories appear to be in their own way nearly faultless 
The vivid distinctness of description, the minute fidelity of 
detail and air of unstudied ease in the scene represented, she 
possesses in a high degree. On the whole, Miag Austen’s works 
may safely be recommended, not only as among the most unex- 
ceptionabie of their class, but as combining, in an eminent degree, 
instruction with amusement. 

“Shakespeare has had neither equal nor second; but the 
writers who, in the points we have noticed, have approached 
nearest the manner of the great master, we have no hesitation 
in placing Jane Austen.a woman of whom England is justly 
proud.”—7T. B. Macaulay in Edinburgh Review. 

Recently Published to match the above in style and price 

THE WORKS OF ANNE RADCLIFFE. 2 vois,, 12mo 

THE WORKS OF JANE PORTER. 2 yols., 12mo. 

THE WORKS OF DANN {ES MORK 2 vols.. 12mo 

THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 3 yols., 12mo. 


Also, uniform in style and price with the Standard Female Nov- 
elists 


er 
2] TlNustratioas 


Half Calf, Gilt 


ntial 


EVELINA. 
By Frances Burney (Madame D’Arblay.) Ivolume. Price $1. 
“‘Miss Burney’s‘ Evelina’ had been admired while“it was as- 
cribed to men of letters long conversant with the world and ac- 


customed to letters. But when it was known that a reserved, 
silent young woman had produced the best work of fiction since 


y her | 


WHLLEY & 


Smollet, the acclamations were redoubled—the triumph was | 


complete—the timid and obscure girl found herself on the high 
est pinnacle of fame. Great men, on whom she had gazed 
ata distance with humble reverence, addressed her with admi- 
ration. Burke, Windham, Gibbon, Reynolds, and Sheridan 
were among her more ardent eulogists. Dr. Johnson was 
charmed with her book, and preferred it to the novels of Field- 
ing."—T. B. Macaulay in ‘Edinburgh Review. 
CORINNE. 
By Madame De Stael. 1 voiume. Price $1. 
Orders from the trade solicited. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau street, New York. 
*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 451 


L. 


OLMSTED, 
Chiengo, Illinois; 

FFERS HIS SERVICES AS AGENT TO PER- 
G gons at the East who wish to make loans in Chicago, either 
upon bond and mortgage security for aterm of years, orfor a 
shorter time. Having been for some time engaged in this busi- 











D. 





ness, he feels confident that he is able to do the business in such | 


a manner as shall be satisfactory to such as se ( honor him with 

their confidence. All the business is transacte: without expense 
tothe lender. Please address I.. D. OLMSTED, Chicago 

By special permission I prefer to— 

. oe York. 

enry Young, Esq. 

George Bliss & Con ? 

8. B. Chittenden 


Tollins Brothers, 

John Olmsted, Esq., 

Owen P. Olmsted, Esq., 

S. P. Thatcher, Esq. 
Chicago. 


& C45 


J.K.& E.B. Ogden, Fieetwod & Co., 
Read, Taylor & Co. ©. G. Hammond, Esq., 
quepaan, Cone be co. ee ares 
’ D . ohn go, , 
Boston. Officer & Brother. 
Austin, Sumner & Ca. N 
‘ew Haven, Conn. fion. J.P. n. 
Wells Southworth, Esq., New Conn. 
Hon, Asa Bacon. Hon. Thomas W. Williams 
Thaddeus Sherman, Esq., Francis Allyn, Esq. 
Prof. Denison Olmsted. Montreal. 
Hartford, Conn. ‘1 D. P. Janse 
Day, Owen & Co., Meymour & a he 








EE a eae. _ —————————— on 
SULPHUR AND A PREPARATION Or Ikon, | 11 ek oe my ha, = ghe! ; POETRY FOR THE MILLION!!! 
compounded with sugar, form J. R. Srarrokp's Bioon | ” William street, : -—~ 
Potirrine Powvens. ‘They are very agreeable to the dihnsaih, Ciurdirn Wis peor a0 Sas grep tacts 
taste, and donot sicken nor purcr. They are taken | FLUID and OIL o¥- FIXTURES in’ various styles Yet, when he’d anything on hand, 
dry upon the tongue at bed-time, are soon dissolved and and PHORCHES, COLLEGES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. i Cee 
The road runs from Racine, | “Tid intothe stomach, where they quicken the D1- | | 425 18%e0w One lucky day, he came athwart 
’ | gestion, and give Consistency, Cotor, and Purrry to : Puiuate for H. Darron’s AvvErrisze ; 

the Buoop. onwel ve New Cone ee Build. And quick as wink our Yankees thought 


For this I'll be the wiser. 


He gave his carpet-bag a jerk— 
“What use in longer waitin’ ’” 

Then took the steamer for New Yurk, 
And called on Hraam Darron. 


Six months he traveled in “ the West,” 
H. Dayton’s books a-selling, 

And every step he took, he guessed 
He saw his profits swelling. 


For Dayton’s books are all the ge, 
And all the people buy them ; 

The truth of this, if you would know, 
You’ve only just to try em. 


There’s one Professor Ingraham writ— 
“ Prince of the House of Davia” — 

The man that don’t speak well of it, 
Must be, past hope, depraved. 


“ Madelon Hawley” is ite mate— 
A tale intensely thrilling— 

The sale so constant, and so greaf, 
Tis hard the orders filling. 


Another—for religious folk— 
Tis called the “ Heavenly Token"'— 
A rich, rare treat—a treasure-book, 
Of which all good is spoken. 


And “ Merry’s Book of Puzzles"—ah' 
If you should only try it, 

You would not wonder that Papa 
is coaxed and teased to buy it. 


And, truth to say, the older folks 
Are with it greatly taken, 

And sober ribs upon its jokes 
Are wonderfully shaken. 


Our Yankee friend, in selling books, 
Another season tarried, 

And then, his pockets full of rocks, 
@ame home, and then—got married 


He bought afarm. He worked awhile, 
And got it fairly started, 

And then, to make another pile, 
On another tramp departed. 


And then, upon his native green, 
He quietly cast anchor, 

A man of wit, a man of means, 
A farmer, merchant, banker 














And hundreds more may do the same,— 
Come, what’s the use of waitin’? 
The field is large, and full of game— 
For chanees—Cau on Darron! ! 
1,000 MEN WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY. 
PLEASE READ THIstt 
o”, PER 
$25 | $25 PER MONTH. $25 
$50 PER MONTH 
50 | $75 PER MONTH r 
$100 PKR MONTH $50 
~ $125 PER MONTH 
5 5 
$7 $150 PER MONTH. 875 
$100} The above sums have been and are $100 
constantly being made by my efficient 
ar | Agente, in selling “* The Prince of the : 
$125 | House of David,” and other popular $125 
works 
150 Ihave about 159 Agents now in the 5, 
$ field, who are making trom $150 
PER #25 to $150 a Month. — 
MONTH. There are many persons outof em-| MONTH. 
ployment, who. if they had the courage 
‘ totry, COULD DO WELL FOR THEM- 
$300 | SELVES, and ¢o the publ: a great fa- $300 
vor,’ by introducing my really excelent 
$600 | Books. $600 
I publish none but 
GOOD AND SALEABLE WORKS! “ 
4) 
$900 “The Prinee of the House of David’’ $900 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
$1200 receipt of the price, ($1 25.) | $1200 
Persons, out of employment would | 
do well to 
$1500 aa Bend for my Catalogue! $1500 
: With terms to Agents, which will be} 
©1800 | sent. postage paid, on application | $1800 
| Address, 
PER H. DAYTON, Publisher, | PER 
29 Ann street, cor. Nassau, | 
YEAR. | New York. | YEAR. 


' 
$300, $600, $900, $1200, $1500, $1800 Per Year. 
451-452 

(TILEY & HALSTED, 351 BROADWAY, 
Agents for the sale of Bagster’s Publications in the 

United States, offer retail 
THE LARGE PRINT CRITICAL GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 
An edition containing a Text, printed in large type, with copi- 
ous Various Readings from the principal authorities. Parallel 
Passages, the Eusebian Canons, and an Introductory History 






at wholesale and 


of the Text. Svo $3 00 
Morocco, . oli pelveascten --. 600 
THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, in a thin, flat form for the 
Pocket, with various Readings, cloth ; . 125 
With Lexicon, cloth 200 
With Concordance . 250 
With Lexicon and Concordance 8 25 


THE POLYMICRIAN GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, 32mo., with 


various Readings, Parallel References, the Explanation of the 
difficult Roots, and Maps 1 25 
Morocco . eee . 225 
With Lexicon, clot} 188 
Turkey morocco 3 88 
Plain morocco 238 
451 

N E w B 0 0 K 8s . 


FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS, 
with a Review of Dr. Bellows’s Lecture on Theaters 
By Rev. D. R. Taomason 
I2mo. 75 cents 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE OF THE 19tn CENTURY, 
Containing Sermons and Sketches of Living Divinesin Europe 
and America 
1 vol., 8vo, with Portrait on Steel, $3 50. 
Uniform with above, 
MASTER-PIECES OF PULPIT ELOQUENCS 
(Deceased Divines.) 
2 vols., 8vo, $5 
Br Henry C. Fisu 


MARRIAGE AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE 
By Joum BAYisy 
12mo. 75c 
M. W. DODD, 
Publisher and B« r 
506 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, 
New York 

A large stock of New, Standard, Theological. and Juvenile 
Books constantly on hand, and supplied at Publishers’ lowest 


prices, wholesale or retail 451-452 
A IMPROVED PLANER, 
WOODWORTH'’S OUTDONE 


On exhibition at “ Bexxert’s Rooms,” over the New Haven 
Railroad Freight Depot, on Franklin, between Center and Elm 
streets, an Improved Planer, in which economy and utility are 
admirably combined, by which plank or beards, from six inches 
te one-eighth of an inch, can be pianed, both sides, 25,000 feet 
per day, jointed, grooved, tongued, or mouldings cut with great 
speed and accuracy. Adjust sble to any thickness of board or 
plank while in metion—an unparalicled qualification. In ope- 
ration daily—call and see it. Patent in progress. Rights nego 
Machines made to order 

JONES & CROWELL, 
No. 229 Broadway, cor. Barclay st., Room No. 20 
? Wantzp—To make arrangements with one or more ma- 
chipists to build 20 or 25 waghines 451 


»keeller 






Ps 


HALSTED. 351 BROADWAY, 
vv agents for the sale of Bagster's Publications in the Uni- 

ted States, offer at wholesale and retail, 

THE POCKET CRITICAL GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTA- 
MENT, in parallel columns, 16mo, cloth $2 00 


pe ne eee ee ee ee 3 50 
With Lexicon, cloth. ......-- 6+ s+ cscs sreceeeweenes - - 
With Lexicon, morocco . csccsveeee 9 
THE GREEK AND ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 
Interpaged. Cloth , i ine a Oe 
Plain Morocco, flexible 38 25 
With Lexicon, cloth........ -+-2 88 
With Lexicon, morocco -. 4 00 
Wiih Concordance, cloth i. .8 3 
With Concerdanceand Lexicon, cloth 412 
With Coneordance and Lexicon, morocco j = 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


EAT SALE OF PARIS MANTILLAS, 
30 per eent. below cost of importation, 


G* 
AT THE 


UNITED STATES MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 
Nos. 45 and 47 Canal street. 
The undersigned, having concluded to extend his premises, 
in order to meet the demands of his rapidly increasing a 
i e extensive alterations will compel him 
witha be~ Aerdy for a period on the Ist of August, hag 
cancluded to close out the balance ef his magnificent stock at = 
reduction of full 
30 Per Cent. Below Cost, 
in order that the whole may be disp osed of by that time. 

Ladies, remember, another opportunity like the present wilt 
not again occur, for procuring the very richest goods at prices 
within the reach of all. 

UNITED STATES MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 
Nos. 45 and 47 Canal street, 


WM. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, Proprietor. 
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YANTED.—A PIOUS WIDOW OF EXPERI- 

ence (no family with her) is desirous of obtaining a situ- 
ation as Housekeeper or Matron—would take charge of a house 
while the family are absent—or would have no objection to 
travel with a family as a ~yed elsewhere. Ig 
very ca le and can give ¢ nces. 

te ny voadslip “or by letter, addressed Rev. 8. —_— 
No. 5 East Warren street, Brooklyn. 451 
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Family Reading. 
AUNT SALLY; 
On, Tue ae mus War or Fasepou. 





jeorTaicur snecasn.") 
OuAPTER KV. 


Grant me strength, oh Lord, I pray, 
For the burdens of the day ; 

Let me leave to-morrow’s sighs, 

Till to-morrow's sun Shall rise. 


How I know not, yet I feel, 

Though Thou dost Thy face conceal, 
Tenderest eyes are on me bent, 
From the azure firmament, 


And will watch me all the way, 

Till the dawn of heaven's own day ; 
Till my life shall be begun, 

Where they need nor moon nor sun ! 

For three weeks Sally was unable to lie down in 
bed, on account of the severe blows she had 
received at her whipping, and she was exoused by 
ber mistress from cooking, but at the end of that 
time she was thought well enough to resume her 
usual duties. All the cooking for the house was 
to be done by her, and, in addition to this, she had 
her daily task of sewing on the shirts and trowsers 
for the slaves. This she often had to do at night, 
by the light of the fire, when he: day’s house- 
work was over. 

Sally’s was no well-ordered Northern kitchen, 
stocked with conveniences. It was a small cabin 
of one apartment, in the rear of her master’s house. 
At one end was the fire-place, but about as much 
smoke settled down in the room as went up the 
chimney. She had very few cooking utensils, and 
was obliged to use the same kettle and the same 
spoon for half a dozen different purposes. Hurry- 
ing from morning till night, broiling over the fire 
er busy at her needle, her weeks went by. To 
make her labor yet harder, she had to cut her own 
fuel and to carry it from the woods to the house, 
often doing it at might, —and to bring all the water 
she used from a spring some distanee away. 

Mr. Cone was prospering in the world, and his 
wife spared no pains to improve in their style of 
living. She began to require more elaborately 
prepared meals, and poor Sally was taxed to the 
utmost to accomplish all which was expected of 
ber. Every day, in her little kitchen, she made 
delicious pies and cakes for “the house,” but she 
was never allowed to taste them—if she did, she 
was sure to be whipped for it by her mistress. 
Mrs. Cone was not above using the whip with her 
own hands when anything offended her, and as 
Sally had been legally made over to her at the 
time of her purchase, she felt that she had a pecu- 
lier right to control her as she pleased. Sometimes 
she would make the women whip each other, but 
they soon learned to make seemingly heavy blows 
very light. Sally had always had tea and coffee 
and sugar in Fayetteville, and now it was very 
hard for her to be deprived of them when her labor 
was so severe. Sometimes, when the breakfast 
was unusually nice, her mistress would send her 
a cup of coffee, but this was not often ; and so she 
sat up at night to knit and to do little odd jobs of 
sowing, that she might earn money enough to pur- 
chase these luxuries for herself. Mrs. Cone had had 
for years a habit of oceasionally drinking brandy. 
As she grew older, her desire for it increased. Un- 
known to her husband, she kept it always in her 
closet, and although she never became intoxicated, 
she often drank so much as to be very irritable and 
unreasonable. When at length her husband dis- 
covered it, he was greatly grieved. He was a 























member of the church and of the temperance so- 
ciety, but he could not control his wife, for she 
would send slyly for brandy by the servants, who 
dared not disobey: missis’ orders ; and so, when he 
aaw that she was under its influence, he would 
shut himself up in his room, and sometimes ride 
over to his plantation and stay for days together. 
So Sally was left to the entire control of a woman 
always cold-hearted and exacting, and at times ty- 
rannical and cruel. Shut out from sympathy and 
friends, with nothing before her’ but thankless, 
monotonous toil, to what did she turn for comfort ? 
—for the heart lives by loving, and must find rest 











somewhere. It was to God that she looked. One 
by one her earthly supports had been taken away, 
and she had learned to live by faith in the Invisi- 
ble. Day by day, in her simple way, she was liv- 
ing out the truth of those texts whieh higher and 
more cultivated natures find it so difficult to re- 
ceive and to practice, “Pray without ceasing,” 
and “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

* Every mornin’,” said she, “I asked de Lord to 
go with me through de day—to help me make de 
pies an’ cakes, an’ to show me how to please missis, 
an’ den I felt contented, whether I was whipped 
or not.” 

Had Sally forgotten the past, that she was thus 
quiet in the present? Oh, no! She never laid 
her weary head upon her pillow without thinking 
of her mother, and her husband, and her children, 
and praying God to bless them wherever they 
were, and to unite them to her in the “ New Jeru- 
salem.” In this world she never thought again to 
see them. 

Sally grieved most for the pleasant#Jayetteville 
Sundays, when, with her family about her, she 
had gone to church and heard the Bible read, and 
the singing, and the sermon. Sunday on an Ala- 
bama plantation was a very different thing. All 
the servants who worked at a distance came home 
on that day to see their wives and families. Tired 
out with the labor of the week, it was, notwith- 
standing, the only time they had in which to do 
anything for themselves. They were required to 
keep their clothes clean, and this was the only day 
en which they could wash them. Then those 
who had a patch of ground given them to culti- 
vate, wanted this time to work upon it. Some 
took the opportunity to go fishing, keeping part of 
the fish they caught as a treat for themselves, and 
selling the rest to their mistress to obtain a little 
money for buying flour or molasses. But most 
of them were too tired to work, and would throw 
themselves down anywhere upon the ground, and 
sleep through the day like so many dogs. Bred to 

nothing but physical exercise—having only their 
animal nature cultivated, and constantly over- 
tasked, what else could be expected ? When they fin- 
ished their work early enough on Saturday evenings, 
they sometimeshad aprayer-meeting in a grove at a 
little distance from the house. Sally could not 
attend this, nor the meeting on Sunday morning, 
“* But gen’ally,” said she, “I eould get about half 
an hour to go down to de afternoon meetin’, when 
de folks was at dinner. We did’nt have any 
preacher dere who knew how to read, our deacon 
couldn’t read a word, but “peared like he allers 
knew what to say. I know he talked right well, 
for I used to notiee when I went to de church, an’ 
*peared like he talked just as de minister did. 
Den, after he’d exhorted, I’d have to go away, so 
they’d sing some far’well hymns, and den I’d go 
back to de house. Dis yer was one of de hymns I 
loved to sing: 


“«T have & place in Paradise 


To praise the Lord in glory ' 
the grace of God I'll — you there, 
© ptaise the Lord in glory. 


Jogurn H. Live. 
New York. 
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Sally had’ joined the Baptist church soon after 
she was purchased by Mr. Cone, but she was 
never allowed to attend the services except on 
Sacrament Sundays, when her master insisted 
that this privilege should be granted her. The 
church was several miles away, and she had to 
make such haste in going and coming, om account 
of the dinner, that these were to her the most tire- 
some days of the year. 

Sabbath afternoon was the favorite time for 
training the dogs to hunt negroes. When not in use, 
the dogs were always kept chained, and no colored 
person was allowed to speak to them, or to feed 
them, under the penalty of a severe whipping. 
At training times the dogs were let loose, and put 
on the traek of a little negro boy, who was made 
to climb a tree. When they could trace him un- 
erringly to his place of concealment, they were 
considered trained. 

Such sights as this greeted Sally on the Sabbath. 
Every evening in the week there were family 
prayers at the house, which were free to all the 
servants. Sally longed to listen to the Bible, and 
she always went, excepting when her mistress 
had treated her so harshly that she thought to 
hear her read would do her more harm than good. 
Thus, with very little change, year after year 
passed away. Mr. Cone’s sons were growing up 
about him, one of them, Stanley, into an idle, dis- 
solute young man. Sally had heard nothing from 
her children, but she continued to show to Char- 
lotte Rives, now married to the coachman, the 
kindness and care of a mother. 

“JT had heaps o’ trouble den,” said Sally, “I 
didn’t "spect to get rid of it ;.I didn’t look forward 
to nothin’; but J jes picked up de cross an’ put vt 
in my bosom, for de sake of de dear Lord who ear- 
ried it for me so long ago!” Dean. 











A DEACONS’ MEETING. 





A 8TRANGE name this for aservice of the sanctu- 
ary ; yetso common, that probably no one will 
fail of understanding precisely what is meant by 
the expression. While I object to the use of the 
term as inappropriate, and an expression of ridi- 
cule, it is not my purpose to contend against its 
use, but rather to speak of the manner in which 
such meetings are eonducted, and the light in 
which they have come to be regarded by congre- 
gations that have come under my observation. 

It happens not unfrequently, in country congre- 
gations, that the pastor is detained by illness, or 
other cause, from his pulpit ministrations, and is 
unable to supply his place. The responsibility of 
conducting the services in such a case devolves 
upon the deacons of the church. 

Around the church door, before the ringing of 
the bell, you will see little groups collecting, where 
each new comer is greeted with—‘‘ The minister is 
sick to-day ,and we are to have a deacons’ meeting.” 
In reply you will hear, “I wish I had known it ; 
I would have staid at home.” “I think I will go to 
the Episcopal church,” says another. “ Why 
didn’t he get some one to supply his place?” asks 
a third. 

Within deors you may see groups of ladies in- 
dulging in similar comments. 

The bell rings, tolls, and still the principal part 
of the congregation linger outside, the deacons by 
this time among the number. Within you will 
see only here and there one in their places. Pres- 
ently, the deacons who are to officiate pass in, 
and either take their own pews, or seats in front 
of the pulpit, as their custom may be. 

Then a chapter must be selected, hymns chosen, 
&e., which occasions so much delay that the audi- 
ence, who are now most of them in their places, 
are restless and impatient, whispering to each 
other, criticising the movements of the deacons, or 
fretting about the dullness of deacons’ meetings. 
It is but too evident, in conducting the services, 
that the deacons feel they are performing a very 
irksome task. 

The afternoon séfvices are conducted in very 
much the same way, only it may be with a little 
more regularity and promptness. But during the 
intermission the half-formed resolution of the 
morning is carried into effect by many, and they 
go home or to another church. A general feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the exercises of the day 
goes with the congregation as they go to their 
homes, hoping that they shall never again be com- 
pelled to endure a deacons’ meeting. Is this pudlic 
worship of the most high God? 

Now the grand secret of all this feeling about 
deacons’ meetings is this: We forget that the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary are for the worship of God; 
that the presence of the minister is not indispens- 
able, in order that we may worship the Invisible 
in spirit and in trnth; that it is just’as much our 
duty to worship with sincere, humble, pious hearts 
the Most High, as though a minister were present 
to conduct our exercises of devotion ; that merely 
listening to the prayers and sermon of the preach- 
er is not worship, but that these are only aids by 
which we are assisted to worship; that when we 
make a faithful use of the aids given us, even in 
a deacons’ meeting, with hearts full of the true 
spirit of worship, our offerings will be as accepta- 
ble to the High and Holy One, as though a Baxter, 
or Hall, or Payson, or Edwards officiated in the 
sacred desk. 

Let then the right view be entertained of public 
worship by professing Christians, as the first step 
in the way of reform in deacons’ meetings. Let 
them remember that the minister's absence from 
the sanctuary will not excuse them in the sight of 
the heart-searching God for a neglect of their duty 
in the public worship of the sanctuary. 

Let the deacons have everything so arranged 
that the services shall be conducted with just as 
much order and promptness as when the minister 
is present. Let a good sermon be selected, a good 
reader to read it, the hymns all chosen, and each 
one know the part he has to perform, and be-ready 
to commence without any delay when the time 
shall arrive for so doing. 

If these things are done, such meetings will no 
longer be either unpleasant or unprofitable. 

OmIcRON. 


GOSPEL REFORM. 

Bramard’s method of presenting the truths of the Gospel 
to Pagan Indians, adopted as a model for enforcing 
the same upon Gospel-hardened sinners of the present 
day.* ° 








CiEricus sets out upon a round of pastoral visitation, 
“in praiseworthy imitation of One of ancient and Scrip- 
tural note,” who preached the Gospel “daily, and from 
house to house.” He makes his first visit at one of the 
most frequented rum-selling establishments in the vicin- 
ity, for the double purpose of finding its proprietor, at 
that early hour, in some degree sober, and of avoiding 
a rencontre with the noise, profanity, and ribaldry of his 
later assembled customers. 

C.—It is long, Mr. R., since I have had the happiness 
of presenting to you the blessed truths of the Gospel 
from the pulpit. So, in accordance with Scriptural ex- 
ample and authority, I have called to present the 
same, with all tenderness and fidelity, to you at your 
ewn home. ’ 

R.—I am sorry, sir, to give you, any extra trouble ; 
but the truth is, I have a large and expensive family to 
support, and you know the good Book says, “ He that 
provideth not for his own, is worse than an infidel ;” so 
I cannot well afford to lose the quiet custom of a Sun- 
day, and. the opportunity it affords of righting up my 
business, and in many ways making preparation for the 
bustle of the ensuing week. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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C.—Well. friend, I am’ net one of those who vainly 
and idly lay out their strength in the attempted incul- 
cation of miere external reform ; rather permit me to 
ceptance, those principles and doctrines which are the 
underlying basis of all sincere piety and genuine re- 
formation. First, then, you believe and accept, as an 
undoubted truth, the total depravity and fallen condi- 
tion of man by nature ! 

R.—It is a truth, sir, that claims my entire and cor- 
dial assent. ’ 

C.—And are you at the same time thoroughly con- 
vinced of your entire inability to deliver yourself from 
this condition, and the utter uselessness, while continu- 
ing in it, of any attempted outward reformations or relig- 
ious observances toward obtaining the favor of God! 
R.—I must confess, on this point, I am not so clear 
as I could wish to be. I am sometimes troubled with 
suggestions like these: That if I were to give up my 
present occupation, and engage in one ordinarily con- 
sidered more favorable to a life of piety, and attend 
more punctually upon the means of grace, I should be 
taking some necessary and important steps toward se- 
curing the salvation of my soul; forgetting, perhaps, 
that it is not of him that willeth or of him that run- 
neth, but of God that showeth mercy. 

C.—Are you convinced of your need of a Savior; of 
the all-sufficiency of Christ as such ; the freeness of 
His grace, the fullness of His invitations, and the am- 
ple encouragement for even the chief of sinners to be- 
take themselves to Him * 

R.—Be assured, dear sir, I consider this the Gospel, 
and a mueh more profitable and acceptable way of pre- 
senting it, than those fanatical tirades some preachers 
indulge themselves in against every practice or custom 
not in accordance with their own over-strict and phara- 
saic notions of morality and virtue. I shall endeavor 
to show my approbation of the doctrines you preach, 
by becoming in future a more regular attendant upon 
your ministrations, sir. 

Clerieus proceeds on his way, much gratified and 
happily disappointed in finding his neighbor’s heart so 
open to the reception of Gospel truth. With a heart 
filled with tender solicitude and anxiety, he enters the 
office of Mr. G., whom rumor reports as making ship- 
wreck of health, wealth, and reputation, by indulging 
not only in fashionable dissipations but scandalous 
vices. 

C.—Seldom, Mr. G., having the pleasure of observing 
you in your place in the house of God, on the Sabbath 
day, my solicitude for you, as part of my ual 
charge, induced me to call, in the exercise of pastoral 
fidelity, to present to you, personally, the invitations, 
admonitions, and instructions of the Gospel. 

G.—I must acknowledge, dear sir, I have not been as 
regular an attendant upon public worship since my re- 
turn from E. as might be, perhaps, commendable or de- 
sirable. But you will admit, Mr. C., it may be hard 
enough for one accustomed for some time past to the 
enjoyment of the holiday hilarity of Parisian Sundays 
to endure at best the strict severity and gloom of our 
New England Sabbaths, without still farther taxing 
one’s cheerfulness and nerves by attendance upon 
church service ; especially as, peradventure, one might 
be entertained there, not in the most agreeable way, by 
having his little omissions, foibles, and peccadilloes set 
forth before his excited imagination in the somewhat 
spectral light of mortal sins. 

C.—In preaching the Gospel, Mr. G., I, for one, de- 
pend not so much upon directly attacking prevalent 
vices and follies, or laying down particular rules of life 
and conduct, as in presenting the grand fundamental 
doctrines and life-giving principles of Christianity as the 
true basis of all genuine reformation of life and man- 
ners,—proceeding upon the admitted truth that the 
Gospel of Christ is a remedial scheme, adapted, in its 
fullness, freeness, and sufliciency to meet the entire 
wants of man, considered as a fallen being, whose re- 
lations to and connection with his Federal Head have 
brought him into a state of otherwise utter hepeless- 
ness, helplessness, and misery. 

G.—Though not, perhaps, a very competent judge, 
permit me, sir, to say, that this method of presenting 
the sublime mysteries of the Christian religion appears 
to me far more in accordance with the dignity of the 
pulpit,than descending to that sort of fanatical rant about 
the concernments of common and every-day life, in- 
dulged in by too many preachers of the present day. 
Leaving Mr. G. in what he considers a very hopeful 
frame of mind, from the fact of his acquiescing so cor- 
dially in the soul-humbling doctrines of the Cross, so 
opposed to the pride and self-sufficiency of the natural 
heart, Clericus proceeds to the counting-house of Mr. 
L., an influential and wealthy member of the church, 
oppressed, from certain well-substantiated reports of 
extortion and overreaching in his case, with the con- 
viction that “they who will be rich, fall into a snare.”’ 

C.—As a comparative stranger among you, I have 
deemed it my first duty, in this day of new doctrines 
and new isms, which lean, to say the least, dangerously 
toward error and heresy, to endeavor to ascertain 
whether those among whom I am to labor in word and 
doctrine are sound in the faith. 

Permit me, then, affectionately to inquire, whether 
you, my dear brother, heartily, and without any inward 
doubt or reservation, receive and believe the following 
as clearly revealed Gospel truths: That man has fal- 
len from the estate ef holiness and happiness in which 
he was created, into an estate of sin and misery ; 
and the utter futility, while remaining in this state, of 
any self-originated attempts towards its amelioration ; 
that justification, sanctification, and redemption are 
acts of God's free grace, totally unmerited by the sin- 
ner, who can deserve nothing ‘but punishment at the 
hands of his justly offended Creator ' 

L.—These, sir, are doctrines in which I cordially 
cencur. And I have been happy to observe, that what 
are distinctively called ‘“‘ the doctrines of grace,’ occu- 
py so prominent a place in your pulpit ministrations. 
I can but consider, dear sir, your coming among us at 
this time quite providential, as a different style of 
preaching was fast drifting us toward the quicksands of 
division and, in our church capacity, destruction. Our 
former pastor, not content with preaching the Gospel, 
was continually declaiming against this or that preva- 
lent practice, custom, or usage among us, which he 
happened to fancy sinful, or at least inconsistent with 
a profession of godliness. He could not preach on the 
fourth commandment without making an application of 
it, anything but edifying, to one who might happen to 
be a stockholder on any of our public thoroughfares ; 
while such texts as the following—“ Have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them ”—‘“ Be ye not partakers in other men’s 
sins,” were made as daggers to those of us who 
chanced to own tenements, which their peculiar con- 


struction or location obliged us to rent as liquor-selling 
establishments or houses of ill repute. 


As a specimen of his ingenuity in working upon 
popular sympathy in the artful selection and application 
of texts, so as to bear with telling effect upon common, 
and in themselves, innocent business transactions and 
engagements, take the following, his text for a commun- 
ion service— Ye cover the altar of the Lord with 
tears, with weeping, with groaning, and with crying 
out.” A text singular enough, you will agree with me 
in thinking, to select for such an occasion ; but no less 
singular and reprehensible, certainly, in its application. 

The pale and weeping wives, the famished, and by 
their own fathers misused, beaten, and terrified child- 
ren, which were now made to pass in long and somber 
review before the wine merchant and spirit dealer’s 
mental vision, must have made the occasion to them 
anything but what it was designed to be—a season of 
spiritual enjoyment and consolation. Of course, with 
so congenial a theme, the whole circle of misdoings and 
oppressions were made to feel the stinging power of his 
eloquence ; finally winding up with the following, by 
way of climax : “ There may be men, at this hour, at 
the altars of our common faith, commemorating the 
dying love of the compassionate Redeemer—who, with- 
in the week just passed, have, by a stroke of the pen, 
torn from all they loved and cherished, and consigned 
to ali they feared and hated, and were in duty bound to 
hate, some Christian maiden or mother—the cry of 
whose more than mortal agony is even at this moment 
penetrating through and awing into mute and sorrow- 
ing sympathy the echoing hallelujahs of the blessed, 
which day and t surround, as with the voice of 
many waters, the of the All Merciful.” 
































Mwy vee | toe let widely circulated of late, entitled, 
“The Gospel the on = Reformer.” 


of our friends, was felt to be the unkindest thrust of 
all by those of us obliged tv hold and use such securi- 
ties as the laws and usages of the communities with 
whom we hold commercial intercourse make conve- 
nient and available. 

Indeed, had his pastoral connection with us contin- 
aed, many of us would have been obliged to change or 
modify our business arranegments, or remove our church 
relations, in either case essentially crippling our branch 
of Zion in its ability to sustain and spread the Gospel 
at home and abroad. 

C.—Be assured, Mr. L., I shall aim no less than my 
predecessor at the reformation of all unchristian prac- 
tices, but shall, at the same time, hope to accomplish 
the good work, in a way not so directly calculated to 
awaken prejudice and ill feeling, by endeavoring mainly 
to enforce the grand fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and leaving them to work out, by their own intrin- 
sic efficacy, the peaceable fruits of righteousness in the 
hearts and lives of my hearers. 

L.—Dear sir, in a cause so evangelical and judicious, 
I most heartly bid you God speed ; and no countenance 
or aid that may be needed shall be wanting on my part, 
be assured, to encourage and sustain you in it. 

Clericus calls some months subsequently upon Dea- 
con Evangelicus, deeply weighed down with despond- 
ency in view of the results of his pastoral labors among 
his people. 

C.—I cannot but feel, dear Brother E., that I am la- 
boring among you in vain, and spending my strength 
for neught ; though I have not shunned to declare the 
soul-humbling doctrines of the Gospel, in all their sim- 
plicity and purity, both publicly and from house to 
house. 

E.—The doctrines you have preached among us, dear 
sir, are doubless important and fundamental. But I 
have sometimes thought that Gospel-hardened sinners 
required to arouse them somethiig more personal and 
pointed than the inculcation of abstract principles, or 
the mere reiteration of long-familiar, long-acknowledged, 
long-disregarded truths. 

In a very wide sense, the law is a schoolmaster, to 
bring us to Christ—and a man will feel more keenly the 
guilt and shame of a single personal transgression, than 
the whole accumulated crushing weight of original sin 
and total depravity. The doctrines of total depravity, 
inability, and the dependence of the sinner upon divine 
aid, are not so much as alluded to directly in the Ser- 
men on the Mount; but what logical demonstration of 
the trith of these doctrines, or what direct inculcation 
of them, could so commend them to the conscience and 
understanding, as the direct and authoritive enuncia- 
tion there of the simple yet comprehensive requirements 
of Ged’s law ; embracing, in all the minuteness of detail, 
man’s actual and every-day duties to God and his fel- 
lows. 

Oh, my heart warms, in speaking or thinking of that 
glorious Sermon onthe Mount! Practical, earnest, 
unsophisticated as the nursery teachings of the mother 
tothe child at her knee, yet keen in its simplicity and 
directriess as Damascus steel ; piercing, in the far-reach- 
ing significancy of precept, injunction, and warning, to 
the dividing asunder of the soul and the spirit, the 
joints and the marrow, of the sin-soothed sleeper, in his 
triple mail of indifference, worldliness, and self-content. 
C.—But Paul, who, in some senses at least, was a 
more literal exampler to us as ministers of the word, 
declared that he would know nothing among the Cor- 
inthians but Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

E.— Yet look at his epistles to those same Corinth- 
ians. How practical, as well as doctrinal. How mi- 
nutely and earnestly are the common and every-day 
duties ef life enforced. As an example—as Nathan 
preached repentence to David, so did he preach to the 
incestuous person there, ‘‘ Christ and Him crucified.” 
Not by philosophical disquisitions on the nature, neces- 
sity, or effects ef the doctrines of repentance or redemp- 
tion in either case ; but by urging home upon the con- 
science and understanding, those facts in the respective 
cases so peremptorily demanding the exercise of the one, 
and setting forth the necessity of the other. 

In one word, dear sir, an earnest, prayerful desire for 
the spiritual advancement of those for whose souls he 
watches, as “ one that must give an account,” must be 
a pastor’s best and safest guide in the selection of pul- 
pit themes. 

€.—Age should teach, and I thank you, dear brother, 
for yeur suggestions, which strike me as both scriptur- 
al and reasonable. And reflection convinces me that a 
pestor should not only be cognizant of the actually ex- 
isting circumstances and spiritual wants of his people, 
but must make timely and judicious reference to the 
same, in order fully to obey the scriptural injunction, 
to “ reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and 
doctrine, the flock over whom the Holy Ghost hath 
made him overseer.” S. H. B.S. 

Buffalo, April 15th. 
= a . 

Selections. 


THE CHERRY-TREE. 











FROM THE GERMAN OF HEBEL. 





To Spring the good God spake and said, 
‘Go, for the worm a table spread !” 
And soon the cherry-tree is seen 
Covered with leailets fresh and green. 


Within his shell the worm awakes, 
And quick his winter-house forsakes, 
Stretches himself, and yawns, and tries 
To open wide his sleepy eyes. 


And thereupon, without a pause, 
Upon the nearest leaf he gnaws, 
And says, “ Tis hard to get away, 
So tender are the leaves to-day!” 


And yet again the good God said, 

*‘ Now for the bees a table spread !" 

At once the cherry-tree is dight 

With myriad blossoms, pure and white. 


A little bee the banquet spies, 

At early morn, and thither flies, 
Thinking, “‘ I now my thirst can slake, 
And here my fragrant coffee take, 


Out of these cups so clean and nice {” 
Then puts his tongue in, in a trice, 
And sips, and says, “‘ How very sweet ! 
Plenty of sugar here, I weet.” 


To Summer next the good God said, 
“Go, for the birds a table spread !” 
And now the cherry-tree doth glow 
With ruddy fruit, a tempting show. 


A ow lights upon a bough, 

And says, ‘I'll eat my fill here now, 

*T will make me vigorous of wing, 

And give me strength of voice to sing.” 


Then to Autumn God did say, 

“ They've had enough, clear all away !” 
And chilling winds branches tost, 
And fell the sharp and bitter frost. 


The leaves were changed to gold and red, 
Then fluttered downward, withered, dead ; 
Till stript of all its foliage fair, 

The cherry-tree stood lone and bare. 


To Winter, then, the good God said, 
“ O’er what is left a covering spread |” 
Softly and fast the snow-flakes fall, 
And quiet settles over all. 
—W. W. Caldwell. 


OFFICE AND END OF THE CHURCH. 


Tus Mystical Body of Christ is defined in our 
Communion office as “ the blessed company of all 
faithful people.” The primary object for which 
the visible Church was established is the salvation 
of the souls of men. Repentance, faith, and good 
works are the great ends to be promoted ; and they 
follow precisely in the order in which they are 
mamed. We may have superior orders and une- 
qualed forms ; but unless, above all, we k in 
view the salvation of men and the glory of God, 
they will only add to our condemnation. Now, 
this view brings home two questions: What must 
I do te be saved, and what am I doing for Chriat? 
Solemn and heart-searching inquiries! Let every 
member of our Church ponder them well. It is 

igion which alone can fit us for the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” 








seorvices—and, alas! that in some instances they 





Of course this home-thrust, this wound in the house 
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foreground, but the Gospel is crowded into a seo- 
ondary position. The effort seems to be to make 
iscopalians before they make Christians, and 
what is the result? The congregations are small, 
and spiritual life is wanting, or at best is feeble 
ind To borrow the idea of an eloquent 

her, the growth of a giant has been stunted 
y Wrapping him in swaddling clothes. 

How different the state of things where the 
Word of Life is faithfully presented—where Christ 
is “all in all”—held up to the sinner as his first 
and only refuge: 

i “ Here the Redeemer's welcome voise 

Spreads heavenly peace around.” 
Ministers, and sacraments, and services are in- 
atinct with life—Christ is set forth in every bul- 
wark and tower of Zion—the city is set on a hill 
and cannot be hid. It is not asked so much—is he 
a Churchman, as is he a Christian? 
Nor need any fear that in such case the exter- 
nals of religion will be overlooked; for where 
“the inward and spiritual” is truthfully upheld 
there only is “the oytward and visible’ rightly 
estimated. 
For this end, to meet this great want, the evan- 
gelical portionof our Church if working. Here isour 
safeguard—here our strength. We would sanction 
no publications which are not rich with this heav- 
enly perfume; we would support no ministers 
whose feet are not “shod with the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace ;” we would build no churches 
on whose walls are not written in letters of shining 
light, “ The Lord our Righteousness.’’ We would 
make canons and rubrics subserve this end; and 
every service, whether public or private, which is 
calculated to call the sinner to repentance, and 
strengthen and confirm those who are already 
Christ’s, we would encourage. Oh! what a glori- 
ous future is before our time-honored and beloved 
Church, if this be her unvarying path! if her bish- 
ops, clergy, and laity will only unite, not merely 
for the spread of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but for the most effective means everywhere for 
breaking down the “kingdom of sin, Satan, and 
death!’ In this way only do we labor for the 
Holy Catholic Church, and thus only shall we go 
on from strength to strength, until the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ. 
Candidates for baptism and confirmation in our 
Church, commuicantat the table of the Lord, ask not 
for those baptismal waters, seek not to assume those 
solemn vows, come not to that Holy Communion, 
unless in your heart and life you have inscribed 
“ Christ is all.” So shall you indeed receive the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost—so shall Christ not be 
ashamed to confess you before His Father which 
is in heaven ; and so, at the iast, in the Church tri- 
umphant, it shall be yours to come to the “ Mar- 
riage Supper of the Lamb,” where you shall par- 
take of bliss unspeakable.—Prot. Churchman. 


WHAT I8 RELIGION! 








Reieion is, in the beginning, the learning of 
God,—hence the great name divine, one learned 
abeut God;—truly religion is the blessedness arising 
from a knowledge of God. Without God we are 
lonely throughout eternity; but if we have God 
We are more warmly, more intimately, more stead- 
fastly united than by friendship and love. I am 
then no longer alone with my spirit. Its first great 
friend, the Everlasting, whom it recognizes, the in- 
born friend of its innermost soul, will abandon it as 
little as it can do itself; and in the midst of the im- 
pure or empty whirl of trifles and of sins, in the 
market-place, and the battle-field, I stand with 
closed breast, in which the Almighty and All-holy 
speaks to me, and reposes before me like a near 
sun, behind which the outer world lies in dark- 
ness. I have entered into His church, the temple 
of the universe, and remain therein blessed, devout, 
pious, even ifthe temple should become dark, or 
cold, or wndermined by graves. What I do or 
suffer is as little a sacrifice to Him as 1 can offer 
one to myself; I love Him whether I suffer or not. 
The flame from heaven falls on the altar of sacri- 
fice, and consumes the beast, but the flame and 
the priest remain. If my great Friend demand 
something from me, the heaven and the earth seem 
glorious to me, and I am happy as He is; if He deny 
me anything, it is a storm on the ocean, but it is 
spanned by rainbows, and I recognize above it the 
kindly sun which has no tempestuous sides, but 
only sunshiny ones. A code of morality only 
rules bad unloving souls, in order that they may 
first become moral, and afterwards good. But the 
loving contemplation of the soul’s first Friend, who 
abundantly animates those laws, banishes not 
merely the bad thoughts which conquer, but 
those also which tempt. As the eagle flies above 
the highest mountains, so does true love above 
struggling duty.— Richter. 
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AN EVENING ON 





THE PORCH, 





From the porch of an old dwelling, that once 
was the house of one of the magnates of the land in 
olden times—the Dons, who lived like patriarchs 
with their large households and train of depend- 
ents, yet in primitive simplicity—we have been 
watching, for an hour, the shadowy scenes of the 
night, and listening to the voices that enliven a 
mild summer evening, and to the deep resonance 
of the sea that underlies all. The grass seems to 
tremble with a tremulous vibration from the sounds 
of insect life; not crickets alone, but the undistin- 
guishable voices of tribes of almost invisible dimen- 


sions. The frogs as usual enliven the springs and 
ponds. Some little bird, we know not what, at 


intervals, joins in its most musical note. In the 
stillness of the hour, the mingled sounds gather 
from a wide circle ; while, beyond all, gathers 
the ground-swell of the sea, now scarcely heard, 
and then rolling in with the voice of many waters. 
It is the voice of God mingling with the sweet 
sounds of nature. As if that nothing might be 
wanting to give the scene a religious meaning and 
force, a beautiful falling star broke from the sky, 
and filled the eye with its light. It seemed a 
word come fresh from heaven direct, spoken to 
him who saw the symbol : “I still reign and con- 
trol all. Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden.” “I shall yet praise thee!” the heart 
responds. And then the whole scene represented 
life. Harmonious voices floated on the atmospher- 
ic calm around the Christian. Music, sweetness, 
beauty, all are there. The voice of God is there, 
swelling in upon the soul like the sea. His prom- 
ises break from the sky, as sudden and as bright 
and soft as the falling star. And any dissonant 
sound from croaking foe, is but the screech of the 
owl, sitting by the spring, and waiting and watch- 
ing to cast in its hideous note, where all is peace. 
Screech owl, screech! The owl is regarded not. 
The ocean is louder than its screeching. 

It is Saturday night, and the world waits for 
its Sabbath. Who will not praise thee, O God? 
The earth is full of thy glory? Would that all 
men would rise up on the morrow to murmur 
forth an anthem of praise, deep, constant, accu- 
mulating, as the voice of the waves of the sea. 
Such is the worship of the universe !—The 
Pacific. 

—_— —-e0e. 


LAW OF PERPETUITY IN HUMAN IN- 
STITUTIONS. 








Every human institution perishes in one of two 
ways. In the first place, when the special princi- 
ple of life embodied in it dies out because it has 
run its course, and some higher development is 
demanded by the order of God’s providence ; but 
it perishes too when its representatives transgress 
the limits appointed to man, which circumstance, 
indeed, often coinsides with that former inward 
decay. Quem Deus wult perdere, prius dementat, 
says a wise old proverb; and the homely German 
saying, Pride comes before a fall, utters the mys- 
tery of ancient tragedy. 

For everything human is subject to conditions. 
Nay, diyine truth itself, when applied to defini- 
tive human relations, is only true under condi- 
tions, and within the limits they draw around it; 
but man, by reason of his egotism, is ever striving 
to get freeof all conditions. 

The first sort of death may be compared to the 
natural death of an individual; the second to su- 
icide, and, in general, to madness. It is this sec- 
ond self-incurred doom which is the source of 
the tragic element in history, and which consti- 
tutes the magic power of the poetic creations of 
#Eschuylus and Sophocles, of Shakespeare and 
Goethe. Even the greatest and most glorious 
human energy and might are forfeit to fate as 
conditional ; and go to destruction when they 
try to become absolute, and as such think and 
act. Thus the instinctive striving after uncondi- 
tional expansion has its source, not in the God-ap- 
ome. destiny of humanity in itself, but in the 

lindness of the selfish element in our nature, 
which desires to make the me into the center of 
all things. The moral order of the world, on the 
contrary, demands of each man and of cach 
human institution, that this self-seeking should 





practically end there. The Church stands in the 
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. . a e 
Divine Whole. Hence arises a conflict wh 

teuches the moving springs of the world's hist = 
For, inasmuch as the natural self makes its “ry. 
specific existence @ center, it foolishly attem te 
make that into an ultimate end which has “ 
true existence only in its conformity with tha - 
lective arrangements of the universe. The, 
every power that makes itself its own ends necessa,’ 
ily works, so far as in it lies, for its contrary : » = 
chy for despotism—unbridled license for sm 4 
tude ; while, in so far as the moral energy of tn 
and nations overcomes evil in its double as - 
is the divine order of the world and Goa hin ee 
made known. — 
This principle is no matter of dispute in , 

nation, or in Christendom at large ; nay, al] a 
who are in their senses assume it, although t)., 
express it variously, and often confuse and deo, i 
themselves with regard to it. Even in its a), 
cation to persons and circumstances that have |,,, 
since passed away, the judgment of thourht(y 
and well-informed men is seldom fundamenta)), 
at variance. But the dispute is concerning its ~ 


and pay special attention to hoeing those ina fo 


state. 
HORTICULTURE IN PALESTINE. 
Palestine in July.—The weather in July beco) 
ressively hot in Palestine ; the thermometer r 
ing from 82° to 100° Fahr. Dates become Tipe 
month in the valley of the Jordan; and the Olive 
ing this month and August. The Palms about J 
lem seldom mature their fruit. Plums, Peaches, 
tarines, Apricots, and Grapes are remarkably fine 
abundant. But the general vintage does not 
place until September. Water-melons are very * 
ant, and im great requisition with all classes in F 
tine. Musk-melons also are much used, and 
varieties of Pumpkins, and the Gourd tribe gener 
are favorite vegetables. The limestone rocks are 
ered with the Olive, the Fig, and the Vine. Tob: 
Millet, Linseed, Rice, (in some localities.) Wheat 
Barley are grown in considerable quantities. — 

y Irrigation is practiced in some = of een 
lication to ourselves, and to nf Ta principally in gardens and ia the rice planta 
with which we stand in immediate contact. i ~ The latter are chiefly in the valleys, and near Da 

our sense of right is sadly apt to be confused by cus. 
the tendency to self-seeking inherent in ovr ma The productiveness of the Holy Land is surpri 
beyond calculation, but the present condition of s 


existence ; whether the egotism that relates to o,, 
own personal existence, which is strong, or i), and industrial life there neutralizes, in great mea 
its natural advantages. Indolent or passive er 


egotism of party or nation, which is often 4;))) 
.. ment is the habit of the people 


stronger and more reckless. 
gardens for walking or a8 a means of active an 



































































































They do not use 


And yet the possibility of any mutual under. 
standing between opposing parties, or any adjysi. 


ment of the conflicts of the present, lies in the m, ment, To sit still in a “ Kiosk,” or summer-h 
tual recognition of the claims of others, and the contemplating the surrounding |uxuriance of na 
voluntary limitation of our own. and inhaling the fragrance of the odors yielded by 

Now, it has always sppeared to me the sures, blooming flowers and fruits, is the acme of enjoy 
method of arriving atsuch an understanding ang of country life to the listless Oriental. The ga 
amenciieisen, t ctast with s conaciens end Practical consequently are heterogeneous assemblages of f 
acknowledgment of the principle we have |aiq flowers, and vegetables of the Gourd tribe, growiy 


down, and then to go on to exhibit it as mirrored in 
something objective. This, however, we can effec; 
neither by a course of abstract demonstration, nor 
yet by adducing single historical examples, by 
only by contemplating the wide page of the world; 

history spread before us, whose center is the Bib\s., 
and, above all, the Gospel. He who, in its light 
can rise to a comprehensive survey of universa 
history, attains, in proportion to his mental require. 
ments, a height from which he can look down \y 
freedom on the contests and struggles of the actu, 


masscs, with but little of the precision or neatness 
we associate with the idea of a garden. They 
usually square in shape, with a broad walk round 
another through the center. But little attenti 


paid to their keeping in any respect 


Foreign Miscellany. 








Crime and Panishment. venerabl 


: = Bis . gp The truly 
world. Mey is om only — 7 - which corder of Birmingham, whose labors have beea 
CET GPS BAS GB CNET VOCRNSR er eNIen Ss Ligne dant and practical for the reformation and restor 
the Times. me of juvenile offenders, recently expressed himself j 





following terms : 
“T believe that commitments for short periods 
sort of education in crime 


wea 


A syste. ndependently of all motives 


According tothe eternal law of God, things producs A prisoner discovers 

















those effects only which it hes in their nature ) | imprisonment can be better borne than he imag 
produce.— Bunsen. and finding, when he comes out of prison, that th 
ficulties of maintaining himself by honest mean 

ss greatly increased, having lost his dread of the 
iy ty and what is worse than all, having lost his frien 
Horticulture. the lowest classes of society, and acquired them ai 

ong those who looked favorably upon him in proportis 

he became more unprincipled, sinks still lower int 

HINTS ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES of depths of iniquity. ' asenens must be passed j 
CULTURE. cordance with public opinion, and it is often imy 

cable to resort tosuch as would be very human 

“Thou shalt plant vines upon the mountains of Samaria; ty sanctioned by law, because the principle on whicl 
planters shall plant and shall eat them as common things would be based is not generally recognized, a: 
partial operation would engender the feeling tt 

Wnuitst it is quite true, that we are not to suppose the} | fenses were punished not according to their magn 
Bible was written to teach the natural sciences, as we! but to the distinction with which they were comn 








































































































































































. “ie Every year the public are becoming more ain 
are reminded by the lamented Hugh Miller, in his beay 7.9 * = mecemang mere ane 
: ‘ : de , sensitive on this subject, and punishments are b 
tifully written “Testimony of the Rocks,” and as » ing lighter and lighter. Iam now an old mar 
had previously been told by De Quincy and ot have been engaged in the duties of my profession 
Christian philosophers, whose majestic intellectual pow ly forty years, and when I contrast the state of p 
ers have been devoted to the study of the revelations | @ ™¢Mt# 8 I first knew them, with what they nov 
; " fi d ‘ } ak ene a ss aah " the change Is enormous In many respects the c 
vouchsafed to man,—whilst we are not to be disapy has been for the better, but I think that we oa 
ed that we do not find matters of science in our Bible: running into a dangerous extreme of an opposite 
(although we shall find all that ts there perfectly i « and that if the system of light punishments is 
cordance with science truly taught,) we shall do well ;/ oT oe in, we had better have no punishme 
, all, > or dete of ‘reas the 
we profit by many of the casual practical hints conn ey neither deter nor reform, whereas th 
: a ave hict . the bad effect of bringing poor creatures into « 
with scientific subjects which are copiously scatter with those who are worse than themselves, and 
through the Sacred Writings. For instance, the a ing them to pursue a life of crime.” 
sion above cited, of planting vines upon the mountain ‘ 
. ded Tex city aadegreging ** The Delicate Question.’’— Writers in the 
is one that we might profitably act upon, and clothe a are taking up this matter, and in the same str 
little cost and trouble many amountain or precipitous hill: } which it was discussed some months ayo in th 
side, that is now for all useful purposes a barren waste 7 One of them says :—The father of a family 
with luxuriant fruit. Grapes (as the Isabella or Catay / many instances, risen from a comparatively hum 
: 4 : . | gin toa position of easy competence is wi 
will flourish on the ledges of any rock with a sma her carriage ; he associates wit! f Itt 
, : , / i age ; associate linen of weaith 
supply of soil; and even in situations which, from their than his own. His sons reach the age when. 
steep angle, present no such natural facility, itis not | Hatural course of things, they ought to marry : 
difficult with the pickaxe and spade to make naror wot home for themselves. It would seem n 
— i ; Z » couple should begin o1 
terraces sufficient for the purpose. Many a far nardship that a young couple should begin n th 
; level as their parents began, and be content for t 
would find some husbandry of that description | @few yeare with the mere necessaries of life ; an 
means thrown away, if he did not to his surprise + are thousands who, were it not for society. 
would probably in a few years be the case) find h p gladly marry en such terms. But here th 
. . a - y “] 5 } ‘ s ) | ? ‘ 1 ) 
mountain vineyard a very profitable part of his farm work bona garde _ OO MUST RUS Marry UNL 
Havi lescribed tl S al diff ‘ a muaintain an establishment on much the samme 
aving described the essential differences im the tw shies father's. If he dare te set the law at d 
great natural divisions into which the stems of plan pis family lose caste, and he and his wife ar 
are separated, it remains yet to notice some peculiar Jropped out of the cir in which they have t 
: . atin } ear AO —_ 
ties to which some of them are subject are :, Already | hear * iety loudly exclaimi 
7 od am advocating improvident 1 res, tha 
Some plants have hollow stems, as in the instances enn Sates Menges, Sats.) 
‘ flood the country with ge nteel paupers, that I 
the bamboos and some other canes, amongst Endogens vising what is contrary to the best interests of 
and the Elder and the Grape-vine, and many other Exo- § But stop awhile, society. Your picture of ma 
gens. In such plants the stem is, at certain greater 7 eal with a a house for the happy 
* . a ° . . a lootmar pie ri am t least 
less distances, divided into sections, as it were, by” n in splendid uniform, and, at least, a 
‘ ami, 18 very pleasing ; but ther 1 reverse 
or knots; from which parts only the branches canvas, and that a very dark one. Tlow } th 
leaves take their rise. At these parts the stems are groom been living since he attained his manhood 
hollow, but solid, from the interlacing of tissue {rs serie ne there are very many young men whoa 
“ ‘ rE eee > wi mselves » amid all the ied 
the sides. The hollow center differs in size in di ng “ennes ives pure amid all the temptations « 
= . , don life. God's blessing be with them, for t 
ent families of plants, as also in the same iniiv the salt of car corrupt cit) Set f tee an 
at different ages of its growth. In Exogens espec! are thousands who are living in chiefly in 
it often diminishes with the age of the tree materia quence of the impossibility (as the world says) 
Another peculiarity of the stems of certain plants marrying 
their natural tendency to a spiral instead of a ver! The Use of Bishops.—The effects of any g 
growth, which latter is the ordinary law of their orz ray ry are oases ¢ “. ulat N utter 
= . 7 : A 1e man is, the probability is he never 
zation. These plants are usually called Clim ers, ! good sermon again a this . > of the vifts * 
their tendency to attach themselves to and climb! pevidently rather taken away than imp uted b 
any tree or other object that they can embrace. A eration. There are exceptions, but they are ¥ 
ond peculiarity of climbing plants, is that each f# ee, = a preacher's warmest admirers ar 
* . , ; observe > rapid extinctio na teal 
has a fixed direction in which it twines ; some, 2 the rapid extinction of his eloquence u 
H fi he right te the lef th: he Frencl cares of office. There must be something in tl 
op, — the night te the left; o — saabet dia stuff of the modern cassock and the tumid lawn 
Running Bean, from the left to the right. This p* for bishops were once preachers. Then, bisho 
arity is constant in each family of climbers : in the decline of life, as often as not, resien th 
into the hands of their doctors and nurses. and 
FLORICULTURE. dom heard of again, except as the victims of 
disorders and manifold infirmities. Lord P J 
Although the real lover of flowers will at all tir however, is giving us young bishops But 
. ‘ 5 ‘ v 8 ru 
his flower garden neat and in good order, there ar * another danger in youth, or rather a certair 
eons (and this is one) when some general arrangé co he pony are sure to go throug! 
R art with J a vale! = Rae 
and extra attention become necessary. As the sg i iF 1¢ idea, prevalent in nurseries an 
‘ Madies work-tables, that bishops ¢ in ** do” thin 
crop of annuals goes out of bloom, and the spring they can make laws, reform abuses, set thin 
which since blooming have now had time to! ake the clergy do their duty, and so fortt 
their leaves, (an essential point with such of ' bishop, that is, a young one—commonly spend 
. P , , ve yea ig n H 
are wished to be preserved, as without that they years of his reign in slowly discoverir g th 
1 f 0 nothing but what any other influent 
a 4 1V ther influential mar 
not bloom next year,) the borders should be cleared hat he can only refer his cleryv to t! 
° , ergy ’ if ira 
all such things to make room for the succession * © the Canons, and to Acts of Parl ron 
als, some of which should (as we have before ¢"" M a with regard to the enforcement of law. 
have already been sown, and also to give space ' wrens - Position is only that of public proses 
: ‘ in that capacity he can only act at 
Phioxes, Dahlias, and other autumnal plants thst housands -" cane = ' * aly au - . the 
be R 7 he s p* ids en Dishops, of all sef 
now rapidly developing their growth. At “ pt to settle into certain types that signify 
time, perennial plants that are out of bloom, and * ne way or another for polemic al purposes : 
leaves have now been fully perfected, and have be ee domestic characters, and devo 
large and spreading, may be cut down partly or ¥’ a to their sons or daughters ; som u 
A 4 5 ‘ © get into hot water, and publish qu 
to the ground, with the view to neatness and *p# pamphlets; some write b, * oe : 
‘ : OOKS, and even rr 
their successors in the floral display. : mons, about everything but the Articles “ t 
After the above operations are completed, 40Y ° - vs faith ; some, as we have intimated, are 
, P otro ue ere 
spaces should be filled up with Geraniums Heliotroy — thee confirmed invalids. Now, non 
F : vreen-hou eT any particul: irpose ; 
Petunias, Fuchsias, orother plants, from the gree™* statesman ie — r ag that a hig 
i. . P : ce . - poser Oo have in mak 
of such size as will keep up a uniform appet®" bishops, and can ett Pat little offers nm the 7 
the general arrangement of the parterre. The? || good oh for evil. But the great predominan 
» result ; e868 shows : , 
surface must be raked over evenly, and the res’ ~ mang aeeea little men need fret about 
4 i 8 fr a sane at 
be to give a new character to the ground. om much the sz ps ‘rom one school or from anot 
. g uch the same thing in the end Tis 
earliest blooming varieties of the Chrysanthemu” Military G! -- 
with advantage be intreduced into the borders . ¥Y Gleory.—Nineteen long letters 
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Whilst the 1 part of the plants are out of names. I wish he could let me go back to | 
P I 9 irls ; it would go back t 
attention should be given to the structure itse!! ae eight ge to me than pay o 
; ‘ne it in every pat’ ir sl months now away from ther 
the object of thoroughly cleaning it in } Pay e’s strange dream realized! This is p 
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HORTICULTURE IN PALESTINE. 
Palestine in July.—The weather in July becomes 
ace - ‘ 
wressively hot in Palestine ; the thermometer eres 
me from 82° to 100° Fahr. Dates become ripe this 
ing ~ 
month in the va 
i t 
ng this month and Augus F 
a seldom mature their fruit. Plums, eer at 
tarines, Apricote, and Grapes are remarkably er 
abundant. But the general vintage dese no — 
place until September. Water-melons are very ao 
ant, and in great requisition with all classes in Pales- 
tine. Musk-melons also are much used, and many 
The limestone rocks are cov- 


favorite vegetables 
pi 5; Tobacco, 


ered with the Olive, the Fig, and the Vine. 


harley are grown in considerable quantities a 

Irrigation is practiced in some parts of f aren u 
principally in gardens and i the rice plantations, 
The latter are chiefly in the valleys, and near Damas- 
“The productiveness of the Holy Land is surprising 
pevond calculation, but the present condition of social 
and industrial life there neutralizes, in great measure, 





its natural advantages. Indolent or passive enjoy- 
ment is the habit of the people. They do not use their 
vardens for walking or a8 a means of active amuse- 
ment To sit sti!l in a “ Kiosk,” or summer-house, 
contemplating the surrounding luxuriance of nature, 
snd inhaling the fragrance of the odors yielded by the 
blooming flowers and fruits, is the acme of enjoyment 
of country life to the listless Oriental. The gardens 
” uently are heterogeneous assemblages of fruits, 
fl aime and vegetables of the Gourd tribe, growing in 
masses, With but little of the precision or neatness that 
issociate with the idea of a garden 


nse 


wi They are 
usually square in shape, with a broad walk round, and 
ther through the center. But little attention is 


id to their keeping in any respect. 


Forcign Miscellany. 


Crime and Panishment,—The truly venerable Re- 
order of Birmingham, whose labors have been abun- 
dant and practical for the reformation and restoration 

ivenile offenders, recently expressed himself in the 
wing terms 





| believe that commitments for short perieds are a 
sort of education in crime. A prisoner discovers that 
risonment can be better borne than he imagined, 
und finding, when he comes out of prison, that the dif- 
ties of maintaining himself by honest means are 
itly increased, having lost his dread of the gaol, 
shat is worse than all, having lost his friends in 
west classes of society, and acquired them among 
those who looked favorably upon him in proportion as 
he became more unprincipled, sinks still lower into the 
depths of iniquity. Sentences must be passed in ac- 
cordance with public opinion, and it is often impracti- 
ible to resort to such as would be very humane and 
sanctioned by law, because the principle on which they 
would be based is not generally recognized, and its 
operation would engender the feeling that of- 
were punished not according to their magnitude, 
but to the distinction with which they were committed. 
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Every year the public are becoming more and more 
sensitive on this subject, and punishments are becom- 
lighter and lighter. Lam now an old man, and 
¢ been engaged in the duties of my profession near- 
ty years, and when I contrast the state of punish- 
ts, as I first knew them, with what they now are, 
inge is enormous. In many respects the change 
has been for the better, but I think that we are now 
ng into a dangerous extreme of an opposite kind, 
that if the system of light punishments is to be 
persevered in, we had better have no punishments at 
They neither deter nor reform, whereas they have 
the bad effect of bringing poor creatures into contact 
sith those who are worse than themselves, and teach- 
them to pursue a life of crime.” 


nh 


W 


+} } 


* The Delicate Question.’’— Writers in the Times 
are taking up this matter, and in the same strain in 


which it was discussed some months ago in the Star. 
One of them says :—The father of a family has, in 
many instances, risen from a comparatively humble ori- 
gi toa position of easy competence. His wife has 
ier carriage ; he associates with men of wealth greater 
th s own. His sons reach the age when, in the 


iral course of things, they ought to marry and es- 
h ahome for themselves. It would seem no great 
irdship that a young couple should begin on the same 
elas their parents began, and be content for the first 
few years with the mere necessaries of life; and there 
are thousands who, were it not for society, would 
gladly marry en such terms Sut here the tyrant 
world interposes ; the son must not m irry until he can 
mautain an establishment on much the same footing 
father’s. If he dare te set the law at defiance 
mily caste, and he and his wife are quietly 
pped eut of the circle in which they have hitherto 
Already I hear society loudly exclaiming that 
dvocating improvident marriages, that I would 
the country with genteel paupers, that I am ad- 
‘ising what is contrary to the best interests of society. 
while, society. Your picture of marriages 
i Belgravian house for the happy couple, 
in splendid uniform, and, at least, a brough- 
i, 18 very pleasing ; but there is a reverse to the 
is, and that a very dark one. Tow has the bride- 
m been living since he attained his manhdod ? I be- 
¢ that there are very many young men who are keep- 
themselves pure amid all the temptations of Lon- 
fe. God's blessing be with them, for they are 
salt of our corrupt city. But I know that there 
thousands who are living in sin, chiefly in conse- 
nce of the impossibility (as the world says) of their 
Trying 
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| t stop 
. Will 


a ot n 


The Use of Bishops.—The effects of any given 
ntment are beyond calculation. No matter who or 
what the man is, the probability is he never preaches a 
ood sermon again, as this is one of the gifts which is 


ap- 


evidently rath 


tration. There are exceptions, but they are very rare 
eed, and a preacher's warmest admirers are sure to | 
erve the rapid extinction of his eloquence under the 
tes of office. There must be something in the thick 


tuff of the modern 


cassock and the tumid lawn sleeves, 
ishops were on 


ce preachers. Then, bishops taken 
decline of life, as often as not, resign themselves 
nto the hands of their doct rs and nurses, and are sel- 
dom heard of again, except as the victims of painful 
isorders and manifold infirmities. Lord Palmerston, 
however, is us young bishops. But there is 
ae wee = youth, or rather a certain phase, 
which young bishops are sure to go through e 
ttart with the idea. prevalent in nurseries and a 
ies’ work-tables, that bishops can “ do” things ; that 
can make laws, reform abuses, set things right, 
make the clergy do their duty, and so forth. But a 
@ young one—commonly spends the first 
ars of his reign in slowly discovering that he 
ng but what any other influential 
that he can only refer his clergy to the 
Canons, and to 
With re 
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hive ve can 
man can do; 
prayer-book, 
Acts of Parliament: ‘and that 
gard to the enforcement of law and disci- 
pine, his position is only that of public prosecutor, and 


@ver 


oven n that capacity he can only act at the cost of 
@ thousands of pounds. Then bishops, of all schools, are 
apt to settle into certain types that signify but little 


he Way or another for 


Sage polemical purposes. Some are 
nently d¢ 


mestic characters, and devote them- 
®s to their sons or daughters ; some lay up money ; 


pre-em 


Set 


Some get into hot water, and publish quarrelsome 
pamphlets; some write books, and even preach ser- 
mons, about everything but the Articles of the Chris- 
han faith; some, as we have intimated, are, and con- 
nue to be, confirmed inv alids. Now, none of these 
—_ any particular 


aaewer urpose that a high-minded 


States ’ e , 

Hts ra ps be supposed to have in making them 

need for can have but little effect on the church, for 
00 or fo | ° 

S ‘evil. But the great predominance of such 

cases shows how 


tion of bis] little men need fret about the selec- 
L10 0 MsShops ( i 
‘shops from one school or from another. It is 
much the same thing in the end.— Times 
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This is glory, is it? 
Nine princes te 


“ ) have surrendered their swords to 
me on fields of battle, and their kingdoms have been con- 
4 ered by me, and attached to my own country. I have 
. Ft the government of the conquered province, and 
corte lOTs are paid to me while living in my enemy’s 
wPital Well, all the glory that can be desired ig 

He, and I care so little for it that any moment I shall 
igned to live quietly with my wife and girls ; no 
Pel or riches can repay me for absence from them.— 
“ve of Sir Charles Napier. 
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emen, 
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© res 


le.—A committee of noblemen and gen- 
‘ amongst whom are the Duke of Newcastle, 
eral Bee W ellington, Lord Rokeby, Lord Ward, Gen- 
on ye he Admiral Lushington, é&e., d&c., has been 
‘anc for the purpose of raising a fund for Mrs. Sea- 
ain’ whose losses were incurred by the sudden termin- 
all king the war, after she had provided large stores of 
War * * in the Crimea. The man uitnoasie she 
the a le to confer in her rosperity will no doubt insure 
“ccess of this plan for her relief in adversity. 
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| is not too much to say that, with the exception of the 
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A Break.dewn im the House ef Commens.— 
While Mr. Whiteside achieved an oratorical triumph in 
the debate on the Oaths Bill, Mr. Kinglake, the author 
of “ Eothen,” in his maiden speech, broke down utterly. 
It is unnecessary to say how much was expected from 
this gentleman ; indeed, he is almost the only ene of 
the new members whe came into the House with a re- 
putation already made. It was, perhaps, to that cir- 
cumstance that the — must be attributed. He 
had evidently pa an original argument on the 
subject,—-seunething that had never been used before. 
But at the critical moment his nerves played him false. 
He had not proceeded many sentences till he- was ob- 
served to hesitate and waver, and otherwise to exhibit 
symptoms of distress. The House, always indulgent 
to a first essay, cheered lustily ; and, making a despe- 
rate effort te recover, he clutched nervously at a frag- 
ment of his discourse—it seemed to have little comnec- 
tion with what went before—and rattled along with it at 
® rapid pace. But self-possession did not return. 
Again the wavering was observable ; again the cheering 
rese; but this time it was not followed by another at- 
tempt; and the hon. member, after one or two ineffec- 
tual efforts to get out something, at last gave it up 
altogether, and sat down to wipe the hot perspiration 
from his brow, and then to pull his hat over his eyes, as 
if he would hide himself altogether from view. Of 
course this failure is no argument against his future 
career. It was evidently from no want of matter, ner 
even of careful preparation, that the failure was owin : 
Like many a man of high sensibilities, Mr. Kinglake 
had too great an apprehension of his audience. A 
blockhead would have rated them more at their proper 
worth, and spouted nonsense before them without any 
dread of the consequences. It was indeed instructive 
to mark how the gentleman who rose immediately 
afterwards smapeiel in the feeblest, but, at the same 
time, in the most self-satisfied manner, to pour forth a 
fluent stream of the boldest commonplace, in the bold- 
est and most commonplace manner. There was no 
hesitation; there was no stammering ; not a word was 
out of its place; not a tone was incorrect ; and when 
he sat down, not an impression was made. How Mr. 
Kinglake must have envied the speaker that quiet, self- 
satisfied manner, which, though it was the result of 
dullness, carried him so safely and steadily through. — 
London Correspondent of the Edinburgh Witness. 


Moravian Missions.—Mr. Warmow, a Moravian mis- 
sionary, who is on the point of joining Captain Penney 
at Aberdeen to accompany him to the Aretic Regions, 
gave an interesting statement yesterday, relative to the 
present condition and probable prospects of the Mora- 
vian missions in Greenland. Professor More presided. 
Captain Penney desires to establish commercial inter- 
course with a numerous settlement of Esquimaux in 
Northumberland Inlet, who have never as yet been vis- 
ited by any European missionaries, and it is at his re- 
guest that the Moravian brethren in Germany have sent 
Mr. Warmow to visit the place and report on the feasi- 
bility of poy gy = a mission among the natives. Ac- 
cording to the information given by Mr. Warmow, it 
appears that the mission in Greenland is in a very pros- 
perous condition. Out of 9,000 of a population, the 
Moravians have 2,000 individuals connected with the 
four congregations which they have gathered at differ- 
ent points of the coast. Almost all the natives, with 
hardly an exception, have embraced Christianity and 
renounced heathenism, while their desire for knowledge 
is so great that their schools are attended both by chil- 
dren and adults. 


Bigotry Exemplified.—A correspondent of the 
Leeds Mercury, at Dewsbury, writes :—* The teachers, 
scholars, and friends in connection with the Springfield 
Independent Sunday school, Dewsbury, recently made 
arrangements with the Lancashite and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company for a cheap train ta Blackpool on Whit- 
Monday. Several of the said friends and teachers 
were under the employ of a bigoted Churchman, a 
manufacturer of the neighborhood. These, along with 
others, as a matter of course, purchased their tickets for 
the trip. On their employer hearing of this, he at once 
gave notice, that any one working for him, and who 
should accompany the Springfield Sabbath school chil- 
dren to Blackpool, should lose their employment. 
Under these circumstances, those of them who had pur- 
chased their tickets had to dispose of them to other par- 
ties, or lose the amount which they had paid for them. 
One of them, however, refused to sell her ticket, and, 
notwithstanding the master’s protest, accompanied the 
trip. She has consequently lost her employment. 
Comment is needless.” 


Hugh Miller.—Government has bestowed upon the 
widow of Hugh Miller an annuity of £70. 


Diseharged Government Artisans—The Mid- 
lothian freight ship left Gravesend on Saturday for 
Quebec, with the first installment of emigrants sent 
out by the Woolwich Committee. The fund arising 
from the subscription list, whi¢h is now closed, togeth- 
er with the government grant of £3,000, will provide 
the means of free emigration for every individual re- 
cently discharged from the arsenal and dock-yard, and 
also the families of these men. In an address issued 
by the Emigration Committee on Saturday last, it is 
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elsewhere, in October last, aad his magnifieent address at the 
Academy of Music. There is also added an address on the sub- 
ject of ** The Iniquity of the Extension of Slavery,” and a dis- 
course on the *‘ Divinely Appointed Freedom of the Pulpit, the 
Senate, and the Press. 

The following are a few of the numerous notices the above 
work has reeeived from the Press: 


From the New York Evangelist. 


“The discourses are full of that fiery eloquence for which 
Dr. Cheever is so distinguished. The volume is published in 
very beautiful style.” 

From The Independent. 


“This is the very best popular exhibition of the Bible argu- 
ment againgt Slavery.” 


From the New York Eraminer. 


“ These discourses are written with the autbor’s intensest ear- 
nestness and eloquence.” 


From the New York Churchman. 


‘The subjeet is handled with very great ability, as well ae 
earnestness, throughout.” 


From the American Baptist. 
“The volume before us is eminently timely.” 
From the Congregational Journal. 


“ The well-known anti-slavery views of Dr Cheever will se- 
oure a wide cireulation of these discourses.” 





The book is 12mo, of 272 pages, printed on handsome pane, in 
large type, and neatly bound in cloth. Will be sent free of pos | 
tage to any part of the United States, on receipt of % cents a | 
postage stamps or otherwise. Address the publisher, 
JOSEPH H. LADD, 


44ef No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 


EMOVAL.—SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, | 

New York.—In consequence of the sale of the premises } 
lately occupied on lease by the Am. 8S. S. Union, the New York 
Sunday School Depository has been removed from Nassau street 
and Chambers street to No. 375 Broadway, between Franklin 
and White streets, New York. G. 5. SCOFIELD, Agent. 
44%f 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF HEA LTH, COM. 

prising the Laws of PuystcaL, Morat, and INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT, is the especial sphere of the WATER-CURE 
JOURNAL ; but all that can promote the great design of haman 
happiness is included in its pages. 














stated that arrangements have been made for the im- 
mediate conveyance to Canada and Sydney of 750 men, 
women, and children. On arriving at Quebec the elai- 
grants will proceed by railway to Toronto. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol.—As there 
has been some difference of opinion on the subject of 
Lord Palmerston’s episcopal appointments, it is well to 
subject them to a elose scrutiny ; and in the individual 
case of Dr. Baring, the closer the inspection the more 
satisfactory the result. In less than twelve months, it 


Ultra-High Church party, he has won the volden opin- 
ion of every Churchman and Dissenter in his diocese 
He seems to have proposed to himself the question, 
‘ How can I be most spiritually useful to my people ?” 
and his whole life is a practical answer Simple in his 
habits almost to a fault, accessible to all classes on 
week-days and Sundays, he occupies the neighboring 
In Sunday schools he 
takes a deep interest, addressing on Whit-Monday, in 
the optn air, more than 1,000 children and teachers, and 


HUMAN LIFE.—Our platform is a broad ene, 


and our plan 
of operations comprehensive. 


All subjects connected with Diet, 
Exercise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwe. lings, Clothing, 
Education, Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations—all 
the elements which combine to make up that complex thing 
called HUMAN Lirg, will be clearly presented. 











a vast assemblage of bystanders. Le receives also 
candidates for ordination a week previously in his own 
house, that he may form a personal acquaintance with 
And as he is now residing near 


| Stroud, he has commenced a course of “ Sunday Eve- 


ning Sermons to the People,” in the large parish 
church, which is crowded with an attentive audience of 


‘the people” long ere the service commences. “ By 
| their fruits ye shall know them "—Morning Advertiser 


| all sects for charitable, benevolent, and public purposes. 


} 
into a triumphal column, with our 
| 





Correspondent. 
Hindoo Liberality.—Jamsetjeec Jejeebhoy, who has 


derstood to have distributed £110,000 among the mem- 
bers of his faith in India, and a like sum among persons of 


His influence with the Parsees is great. He was born 
in Bombay, and is the architect of his own immense 
fortune 





Bread-making.—The women of England must be 


| more fond of bread-making than our fair country- 


women, from the statement in Miss Eliza Acton’s new 
work, entitled “ The English Bread Book,” that every 
woman in the county of Suffolk, England, knows how 
to make bread, and in the town of Bury, with 60,000 
inhabitants, there are only two public bakers. 


Serew Steamers for the Emigrant Trafie,— 
The day before the sailing of the last mail steamer, 
a meeting of gentlemen largely interested in the com- 
merce of Canada took place in Liverpool, with the view 
of organizing a new Screw Steamship Company, be- 
tween Liverpool and Quebec in the summer, and Port- 
land in the winter, for the conveyance exclusively of 
emigrants and freights. From the names we have 
heard mentioned as the originators of the scheme, 
there is no fear of its not being carried through. 
Probably the next mail will bring us the particulars of 
the preliminary arrangements, when we shall again 
allude to this important change in the existing oceanic 
communication, so far as emigrants are concerned, be- 
tween the old and the new hemispheres.— Canadian 
Railway Guide. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
CIRCUIMTION NEARLY 30,000!!! 


Being larger than that of dm 
is increasing rapidly. 
It is edited by eminent elergymen, 
distinguished 
REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWR 
MR. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
And numerous othess, 
CORRESPONDENTS 
from all seetions of the Union, from England, France, Ge 
Switzerland, 
eolumns of 


y similar journal im the world, and 
assisted. by the folowing 


THIS JOURNAL. 
Each year of the existence of THE INDEPENDENT has 
witn d large accessi to the roll of its subscribers ; but since 





| the great impulse given by its discussions on the Fugitive Slave 


Bill in 1850, the ratio of yearly imorease in that roll has probably 
execeded that of 
ANY OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 

The verdict of the community, and especially of ministees and 

influential ehurch members, upon the course of 
THE INDEPENDENT 

in opposition to unrighteous laws, shows that Ch: were 
yearning for some outspoken protest against national in uity,— 


some earnest and pointed application of the Word of to po- 
litical duties and affairs. 


For the future, the plan of the paper will not be changed in 
any eseential particular, but improvements will be intredueed 
whieh we doubt not our readers will appreciate. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE 
Will be @ digest or resume of she pervodical literature of 
cepeciall in the departments of theology, sacred Philology, end 
philosophy. 

A of 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 
will also be furnished, which cannot fail to be appreciated by ail 
lovers of flowers. 
The departments of 


Italy, and the Holy Land, eontribute to enrieh the | 





PRACTICAL INSTRUC TLON.—Hydropathy will be fally un- 
folded and so explained that all may apply it in various dis- 
eases, even those pot curable by any other means. The Water- 
Cure is not equaled by any other mode of treatment in those pe- 
culiar complaints common only to Women. The Warer-Cuae 
JOURNAL will contain such advice and practical instruction as 
may be considered most important in all those critical yet una- 
voidable cases. Monthly, $1 a year. 
440-452 FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
HE WATER-CURE JOURNAL.<Votume TwENty- 
FOUR commences with the July number. 

HEALTH.—The great wantof the age is health—the normal 
and harmonious action of all the elements of our being, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and social. This want finds its satisfaction, 
and this demand its supply, iz a knowledge of the Laws or Lirg, 
or a true PuysioLoGy ; the Naruae and Causes of DisE ASES, ora 
TRUE PatuoLoey ; the middes of PuriricatTton and INVIGORATION, 
or a Tavs System oF MepicaL Practice. Given in the WATER- 
Cure JougnaL, a handsome Quarto. monthly, at $1 a year 

449-452 FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N.Y. 





-§ EALTH.—BELIEVING THE HEALTH RE. 

form to be the needed basis of all Reforms, and that no 
agency can be more efficient in promoting it than the Warer-Cure 
JoURNAL, we rely upon the Frienps of the Cause to Continug | 
their good efforts and exertions until a copy ig within the reach 
of EVERY FamILy IN THE UnivEp Srargs. 

THE JOURNAL will be illustrated and published in a beauti- 
ful quarto form, on fine white parer for binding, on the first of 
each month, on the following very low 

TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, one year. $1 | Ten Copies, one year 
Five Copies, one year. 4 | Twenty Copies for.. 
Please address all letters, post-parp, to 
FOWLER anp WELLS. 
449-452 No. 308 Broadway, N.Y. 


PIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, WEFKLY. TAKE 
it and learn the Facts and Philosophy of Spiritual Inter- 
course. Address CHARLES PARTRIDGE, 346 Broadway, N. 
Y. Price $2 per annum. 442-455*5 
RESERVATION OF HEALTH.—WITHOrT 
health even life is not desirable, unless a remedy can be 
found. It will be a part of our duty to teach the world how to 
preserve health, as well as to cure disease, through the Warer- 
CuRE JOURNAL. 


PROLONGED LIFE.—Reforms in our individual habits, in 
all our modes of life, and in our social institutions, will be 
pointed outtand made so plain that “he who runs may read.” 
We believe fully that man may prelong his life much beyond | 
the number of years usually attained. We propose to show 
how. | 

WATER CURE AT HOME.—Particular directions will be 
given forthe treatment of ordinary cases at home, which will 
enable alfwrho have occasion to apply it. Let it be borne im 
mond that the Wargr-Cure JourNnat is a thoroughly Popvtar 
Work, designed for “the people,” and not the organ ofa 
Profession or Sect, at only $1 a year, by 
FOWLER anv WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, N. ¥ 


_MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC 





449.452 





AVEN, BACON &: €O., (SUCCRBSSORS TO BA- 
CON & RAVEN) Piano Forte Manufacturers. Wareroom 
No. 135 Grand street, near Broadwag, where a full assortment | 
of Instruments, exclusively of our own Manufacture, may be 
found. Warranted in every respect. 439-490 
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| ry 


G. W. Burnham, 
Wm. H. Johnson, 
Henry L. Hoguet, 
Joannes Gourd, 

L. E. Lahens, 

8. J. Pardessus, 
George B. Morewood. 


F. J. Hesford, 
Arson Livingston, 
Robert W. Mead, 
Charies Sagory, 
Jobn Ewen, 
Charlies B. White, 
P. K. Francie, 
John H. Brower, 


HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 


May, 1857. 


447-498X 





OFFICE OF THE MERCHANTS’ INsuRANCE Co., 


Corner Fulton & 


T 


Greenwich 


declared a SEMI-ANNU 


Cent., payable on and after July Ith. 


be closed until after that date. 
450-452X 


EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE 


OFFICE NO. 6 


sts., New York, July 6, 1857. 


AL DI 


J. L. DOU@LASS, Becretary. 


BROAD STREET. 





T 


inst. 


qs 


- CONTI 
SURAN 


NENTAL 


CE c oO 
OFFICE—18 Wall street. 


NEW YORK, July 7th, 1857. 


450-453X 


—_— 


Cash Capital............. 


sereree-- +. $500,000 





POLICY 


PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS TO THE EXTENT or 


HOLDERS 


Seventy-five Per Cent. 





DIRE 


CTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 


A. A. Low, 
Thomas Tilesten, 


Chas. M. Connolly, 
James Freeland, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
Samuel D. Babcock. 
Wm. V. Brady, 

A. Studwell, 

Wm. H. Swan, 
Jobn E. Earle, 
Danl. W. Teller, 
Sheppard Gandy, 


Aurelius B 


Wilson G. I 


Wm. M. Vail, Wellington Clapp, 
John Paine, Lycurgus “— 
a 


450-475 


Charles H. 
Thomas Smull, 
George Griswold, Jr.,James A. Edgar, 
Lawrence Turnure, 
Henry Eyre, 
Heury C. Bowen, 


Bradish Johnsen. 


Thomas Fraser, 

8. B. Chittenden, 
John Caswell, 
Edmund M. Young, 


Booth, Charles Lamson, 
John D. Mairs, 
John W. Sherek, 
David Lane, 

Wm. M. Richards, 
Geo. 8. Stephensen, 
John B. Wright, 
Geo. W. Lane, 
Wm. W. Stone, 
Horace B. Clafiia, 
D. H. Arnold, 

J. H. Ransom, 
Hiram Barney, 
Joseph Battell, 
ton, Robt. H. McCurdy. 
H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


- Hull, 


Lunt, 





OME INSURANCB COMPANY 





YORK.—OFFICF, NO. 4 WALL STREET. 


This Company continues 
Ships in Port and Cargoes, 
Property generally, against | 


terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid 
Capitai Stock (all paid)................ 26. $500,000 
OI ik ios os BV bo adbVawedd 250,000 
DIRECTORS: 
William G. Lambert, George D. Morgan, Jesse Hoyt, 
Lucius Hopkins, Theo. McNamee, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 


Chas. J. Martin, 
A. F. Willmartk, 
George C. Collina, 
D.N. Barney, 
Thomas Messenger, 
Wm. H. Mellen 
Charles B. Hatch, 
B. Watson Bull, 
L. Atterbury, Jr., 
Lucien D. Coman, 
Homer Morgan, 
Levi P. Stene, 


Ward A. 
Chas. A. 


J. MILTON SMPTH, Seeretamy. 





Richard Bigelow, 
Oliver E. Wood, 
George Bliss, 
Roe Lockwood, 
John G. Nelson, 
Levi P. Morton, 
Geo. Pearee, 


I. H. Frothingham, 


James Low, 
Cephas H. Norton, 


Lyman Cooke, 
Alfred 8. Barnes, 
Curtis Noble, 


Stephen Paul, 
Chas. P. Baidwin, 
H. Gilbert Ety, 
Amos T. Dwight, 
John R. Ford, 
Sidney Mason, 
Geo. T. Stedman, 
Joho W. Whitiock, 


Work, 


Bulkley, 


James Humphrey, Henry A. Huribus. Ovrna Yate, dr., 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, Presi tent, 
A F WILMALRTE, Vice President 


438-463¢ 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
VIDEND of Ten (10) Per 
The transfer books will 





COMPANY, 


HIS COMPANY HAS DECLARED A SEMI- 
Annual Dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable on the 15th 
HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 





mBeagmyT 


OF NEW 
to Insure Buildings Merchandine, 


Househeld Furniture and Personal 
oss or damage by Fire, on favorable 


John B. Hutehinson, 





OFFICE, No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


jum Rankin, 


Samuel P. Holmes, 
Anson G. Phelps, 
Charles Christmas, 
George H. Ellery, 
Alfred Large, 
Walter S. Griffith, 
J. 8. T. Stranaban, 
Lowell Helbrook, 
Henry J. Baker, 
John Armstrong, 
D. R. Stanford, 


Wri Motireas, Seeretary 
ALEX. Wier, Jz., Ave’t Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON 


DIRECTORS. 
Robert Boorman, 
Samuel Sloan, 
Joshua H. Ba 
A.B. Strange,” 
C. B. Caldwell, 

W. H. McConnel, 
James McKaye, 

&. Nelson Davis, 
George W. Parsons, 
George Barnes, 
Edward Bridge, 
Andrew Comstock, 


William L. King, 
William A. Kobbe, 
George Bulpin, 
Nathan Lane, 
Solomon Freeman, 


Moses A. Hoppock, 
William C. Bowers, 
Willard M. Neweil, 
William Allen, 
Henry L. Burr, 

W. D. Thompson. 
JOUN RANKB,, President. 


443e¢ 


Chief Office for the United States, 71 Wall street, New Youts. 
Capital, $2,500,000. 


GUARANTEE 

Deposited with Comptroller 
@ity of New York. 
States, to 3lst Dec., 


Aquila G. Stout, 
Henry Ludiam, 
Jobn P. Nesmith, 


FUND, $346,000, 
of the State, an 


Caleb Barstow, 


Dilloa, B. F. Wheelwright, 


John G. Hobbrooke. 


Bankers.—Tas LEATHER Ma 


Sokcitor for the United States.—Ronert J. Drttow, New York. 


NUFACTURERS’ BANK, New York. 


Consulting Cownsel.—J.W.Grrarp, New York. 


€. E. HABICHT & J. G. H 


To whom applications for insu: 
| dressed 


OLBROOKE, General Agente, 


T FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY. | 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


Ebenezer Beadleston, 


ASSURANCE 


1 Trustees in the 

Losses paid by the Soeicty in she United 
1856, $732,950. 
UNITED STATES ! OARD OF LOCAL DPMRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Paul 8pofford, 
Robert J. 
Jas. W. Gerard, Jr., C. E. Hadicht, 


‘ance and agencies are to be a@ 
435-460X 





H. CHAMBERS?’ PIANOS AND MELODEONS, 
_. Nos. § and 10 Bible House, Astor.Place, eorner of Fourta 
avenue, New York (formerly Dubois & Stodart ; Dubois, Baeon 
& Chambers.) The oldest establishment, and a reliable place te | 
purchase. Each Pianoforte warranted in every respect. Pianes | 
exchanged and hired. Seeond-hand Pianos, of different makes, | 
for sale low. Liberal discount to clergymen and professors. 

444-469 


PIANO FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
ALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S, HAINHS BROS., 
and other Boston and New York Pianos, constituting the 

largest and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, 
can always be seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, 
from $20 to $175. MELODEONS, cheap. NEw Pianos To Lat, 
AND BENT APPLIED ON PURCHASE. 
T. 8. BERRY, Marbte Building, 
446-497 


458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 
JyAsox & HAMLIN’Ss HARMONIUMS—THE 
undersigned is sole agent in New York for the sale of these 
elegant Parlor and Chureh instruments, so highly recommended 
by THaLnerG and W. Mason. Mason & Hamlin’s Melodeons from 
$60 to $200. Mason & Hamlin’s Harmoniums, with six and 
eight stops, one and two books of keys, with and without pedal 
bass, from $200 to $400. Mason and Hamlin’s instruments have 
been awarded the Highest Premiums, gold and silver medals and 
diplomas at every fair in which they have been exhibited. 
447-452 8. T. GORDON, 297 Broadway. 


FINANCIAL. ~ 


BANKING AND COLLECTION OFFICE. 
_ eelente gt wb WEED & BARTLETT, 


54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE ¢. SMALLEY. WM. 6. WEED. ALFRED W. BARTIOTS. 


SZ WILL GIVE SPHCIAL ATTENTION TO THE NEGOTI- 
ation of Notes and Loans; also to the purehace and sale of 
STOCKS and BONDS, at the Brokers’ Board, 

STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 
Having prompt and reliable correspondents, will negociate and 




















colleet yable at all the pri points in the United 
oa art the lowest 
New York, Jan. 31, 1857. 
REFERENCE. 
MOSES TAYLOR, Esq 
429-454 WM. B. ASTOR. | New York. 


WTRE Nex 


- LOOKING-GLASSES. 





KIMBALL, WHITTEMORE & CO. 


TO. 360 BROA 


Manufacturers of LOOKING-GLA 
and dealers in French and German Loo 
ican, German and French Piate, 


Gornices and Mouldings ofall k 
Mente! ana 


DWAY, 


ind 
Vier Glasses 


Fancy Tables, Gold Leaf, Gilders’ Whiting and Glue, &e., &e. 


Portrait and Picture Frames mad 
We keep constantly for sale a choice selection ef Oil Palotings 


from distinguished Artists. 


In extent and variety our stock is equal te an 
our facilities for the manufacture and sale of goods, at th 


e to order. 


Lowest Possible Prices, 


are not surpassed by 
States. 
Looking Glasses 
OUNTRY TRADE 
York. 
434 -456X 


300, and 392 Greenwich street, 


NEW-YORK, 
SSES of every variety, 
king-Glass Plates ; Amer- 
Picture, and Window Glass; | 
8; Marble Slabs and Bracketg; 


y in the city, and 


those of any other House in the United 


421-472 


» Picture Frames. 
SUPPLIED.—NOs, 


HORACE V. SiGLER 


corner of Beach street, New 





EDUCATION, 





WY ANTED--a YOUNE 
few pupils in Piano 
and tuition. Address A, F 
River Institution at Claverack, 


—_$__ 


'L 


N. Y. 451-452 


ADY TO TEACH A 
Music, to pay one-half of her board 
LACK, A.M., Principal of Hudson 








4 hee FAMILY SCHOOL 


phy eon Ct., wiil 
apply to the Principal, Mrs. J. 
138-451%¢ sg 


re-open May 5th. 
F. MACKIE, Norwichtown, @t. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
For eireulars 





BROOKLYN 


Institution will 
of young ladies are 
boarding pu 
taining full 


HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 


ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS 
commence Sept. 15th. A limited number 
reecived into the family of the Principal ag 
. Soplicutions for admission er for circularsjcon 
ormation may be addressed to 


PROF, A. GRAY, 


(Care of Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., D.D.,) 


July 9th, 1857. 
451-4590 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


- 


Term of 


CLASSIC FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 

Ai peiter hedpen at Bridgeport, Conn. Rev. G. 

' ° Ok. 27th. Price $140 for 
mer Term—one-half 

References—Faculty of 


Sum- 
in ad 
College. 436-487 








year. Stoves 
18th. 


Hye’ 

N. Y. Male 
Gentlemen instructors 
ern Langoages. 


RIVER INSTITUTE AT CLAVERACK. 
- Se and tuition $120 per 
in Piano Music, Palnting 


Mod- 
(450ef}) REV. A. FLAOK 


» AM., Pringipal. 





__ MI 


SCELLANEOUS, — 








IRST PREMIUM 


HOT-AIR FURNACES 











AND HEATERS,.— We would call the attention of the pub- 
(Corner of Church street,) He to our stock of Tubular Spiral Furnaces, Hedenberg’s Cele- 
Offer fresh assortment latest styles rated and Furnaces for 
tr. talne fo and of the @ Wood, and Hedenberg’s New Patent Hot-Water Furnaces. Our 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. articles, and the most workmanlike manner in which we pat 
them up, have become so widely known, as to make it unneces- 
ete sary to give any description here. Suffice it to say, that y 
in every instance give entire sq as to the quality of 
B® Yepot of the heat, economy, clean and what is most important, safety. 
“ On point we are very particular. They are 
423-11X GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS.” warming of buildings or churches of an size, in the city or 
country. F. L HEDENBERG & SON, 
97 LITCHFIELD & BRADY, iO7 449-461» >> Walker street, three doors west of Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
w » w 
aK lg FURNITURE. 
4 
F SH fi G GOOD 8, j z AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
sa Manufacturers of the as o | From 20 te 30 Per Cent Saved.43/| e 
= CURRED YOKE SHIRTS. . S00DS8 SOLD FOR CASH! 
1 + I ia Wholesale and Retail, 
A All goods warranted as represented. a Our friends and the public generally, far and near, 
97 Wiltiam e& are invited to examine our extensive stock of =~ 
= New York. mM = Rosewood, Mahegany, Oak, and 
&t 431-456 St. Black Walnut sa] 
: s FURNITURE. 
INSURAN CE. ) Parlor Suits in Pinsh...... from $110 to $400 = 
" " Brocatelle.. " 125 to 525 
{sae FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. = s King 1c ant Satin Brocade . a to ese 
Ps u e 6 02e 0s 05S 4R0%-o ‘ 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. itu, ss 4 ° 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. é Bedsteads...... co " 20 to 175 
: “te pe] . Bureaus, Marble-tep, with 6 
This Company insures all kinds of Buildings, Household S Looking-Glasses....... * 25 to 125 
Furniture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other property, At Washstands...__. Deh to 35 
against loss by fire. Z, 4 ee and Stands in great as at 
7 — rom 
DIRECTORS: Chairs in hair cloth, spring seats... $2.50 to 98 00 | Af9) 
GEORGE 8. DOUGHTY, EUGENE PLUNKRETTY, Sofas " ¥ ? 13 00 to 26 00 
President, Vice-President, Tete-a-tetes " ed 1500 to 45 00 ar) 
Frederick Pentz, J.T. B. Maxwell, ea Sofas e . e. aps ’ 4 ~4 my 
Jacob Little, Ab’m Van Santvoord, Rocking Chairs" eo 5 00 to 2 50 
Richard F. €arman, William A. 8. Van Dusen, Center Tables and Stands, both Mar- 
Marshall 0. Roberts, Robert Hogan, = mes a and Wood top........ sence eeesl & 
j a Pe Te ee ee bienes 
Ambrose C. Kingsland, Hiram Anderson, Bureaus, Marble and Wood top, with 
John R. Peters, Waldo Hutghins, or without glasses... .. cae to 40 00 © 
Ramsay Crooks, Charles B. Hart, <4 washsuate “ee y . a = S 
Frederic De Peystes, Howard C. Cady, ardrobes.. . aenecces oe 
_E.K. Collins, Bacused Biahage, Secretary and Book Cases 20 00 to 80 00 z, 
Alfred Plunkett, Wiliam Ferdon, | Any of the above goods in 
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JEWELRY AND SILVER 


M4 


to purchase to g 


Diamond. Ear Rings, 
Ladies’ Gold Setts, 


Gold Sleeve 


They would call 


are warranted ; 
440tfB 


313 Jrmes pris 3213 


He 
| | fees 
eye" 
year 
He 


Black Walnut or Oak, at Same Prices. 


FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 
FURWNILURE 


the frames of Mahogany, Rosewood, and Gilt, of all 


we keep constantly on hand, of all 
This unrivaled bed we 
fect confidence, 
nm all respects, to exce/ 
bottom ever invented, as it has 
mend it, it being more portable 
to bedsteads, and can be ke 


tance for a person to be humbugged about, and 
among the numerous spring bottoms befere the pub- 


see TUCKER'S Patent before purchasing. 

All of our goods we warrant as represented, and 
to customers ordering, living at a distance, we as- 
sure them of having 
tended to, and their interest studied, as though they 
were present. 

Great care will be taken in packing, thereby mak- 
ing the risk of transportation trifling. 
parties may wish in the w 
we cheerfully offer our services to purchase, and, 
as we should buy from first hands, a saving would | 
ve made which our customers would have 
the benefit of. 


45113t-eow 


PRESERVING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Green Peas and Strawberries—and to do this 80 as to have 
them perfectly preserved, there is no superior to the ARTHURS 
Patent SELF-8SEALING CANS AND Jans. 


for sale by Srepuen W. Sqitu, 


SOMETHING NEW. 


BRST MEDICINAL SALERATUS. 
Manufactured from Commen Salt. 


is prepared entirely different from other Saleratus. 


of Cake, 
tus when the Bread or Cake is baked : thereby pro- ! 
ducing wholesome results. Every particle of Sal- 
eratus is turned to gas and passes through the 
Bread or Biscuit while Baking, eonsequently 
You will readiiy perceive hy the taste of | 
this Saleratus that it ig entirely different from | 
other Saleratus | 
ou should take the old paper with you, and be 
very particular and get the next exactly like the } 
| first (name and picture, twisted Loaf Bread, with 
la glass of efferveseing water on the top, as you see 
in the bill.) 
Full directions for making Bread with Sour 
Milk and Cream Tartar, and all kinds of Pastry ; 
also for making Soda Water : also directions for 


package. 
Nos. 68 and 70 Washington st., New York, 


N Y¥ & L B W 
(LATE JACKSON & MANY,) 
150 Bowery, corner of Breome St.. New York, 

Have on hand one of the 


| of Jewelry ever offered to the public, which they are determined 
to sell at such prices as 


Pins and Bracelets, 
Gold Watches, 
Gold Guard Chains, 
And an extensive assortment of every description of Jewelry. 


and Silver Watches, which are of the 





Offices. 

Halls. 
Libraries. 
Dining Rooms. 


for 
for 
for 
for 
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6,000 Guz GLassus 07 41 
Pte Gaas of soc $0 Paks ie 
@iass Plates of every size, and German. @ne 
MOULDINGS OF DIFFERENT WibTHS. Paintings and Frames a 





MOTHERS!!! MOTHERS!!! 


Thirty Yearv Experience ef an Old Rurse. 
SAY 


Seiden (ana 
arises from teethi 
rfect] 


Millions of bottles are sold every year 
is an old and welltried remedy. 


Price Only 25 Cents a Bottle. 


in the United States. I¢ 


Bw None uine unless the fac-simile of @URTIS & PER- 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 
B® Sold by Dru throughout the world. 443-456 











ed water-proof. 


caer Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Shoes, in every variety. 














WOMANS’ FRIEND! 

Time, Mowry, aww Lasor Savep sy Usne 
THE “H. B. AMES? 

“GERMAN MAGICAL DETERSIVE SOAP.” 


HIS ARTICLE (FORMERLY KNOWN AS 
the “‘H. B. Ames’ German Chemical Erasive Soap,” is made 
by a process not known to any other manuéacturer in the United 
States, possesses the following advantages OVER ALL other 
Washing Soaps, viz.—It may be used equally well with hard or 
soft water. It requires not half the quantity as of other soaps 
to accomplish the same object. Clothes need but little 
and no boiling if thoroughly rinsed, thus avoiding the wear u 
the wash-board ; it does not require one-half the 
to accomplish the same object that the best family soaps do, and 
it tends . set the eolers, and does not injure the fabric. 
Wi. B.— Each bar is stam “H. B. Ames’ Ge man Magie 
Detersive Seap, Newburg, Y.” . aa 
Manufactured in Newburgh by JESSE OAKLEY. 
Sales office, No. 201 Fulton, between Church and Greenwich 
streets. New York. 433-26t-eowX 
GAS FOR THE GOUNTRY. 
AS APPARATUS, AFTER THE PATENT 
of the Maryland Portable Gas Company. C. W. WOopD- 
WORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 




















for Chambers, in Suite. 


also prepared to furnish Looking-glasses, 
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descriptions. | 
The celebrated Sprina Borrom, known as al 
| TUCKER'S PATENT | 


sizes, to fit any | 
recommend with per- | 
it having been fully tested, and 

any other spring | 
everything to recom- 

, easier of adjustment i 
pt perfectly free from | 
good bed is an article of too much impor- | 


eo 
2 
re or less merit, great care is necessary, or | 
will get a worthless article. Don’t fail to 


their orders as carefully at- 


Anything 
ay of HouskHoLp Goons, 


FOST 


FOSTER & LER, 
No. 35 Bowery, New York. 








THE SEASON FOR PUTTING UP 


They are easily opened 
many years, will preserve fruit with from one 
a pound of sugar to the pound of fruit, and re- 


tain the flavor more perfectly than when more sugar is used. 

All sizes, from pint to two quarts—with full directions for use — | 
sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, | 
near Spring street. 


4(8-452X 


T. RAr®sttr’s | 
68 


BAPBITI’S AND | 


BEST SALERATUS 
deleterious matter extracted in such a 


as to produce Bread, Biscuit, and alk kinds 
without containing a partie of Salera- 


68 | 


| 





remains but common Sait, Water and 


Wien you purchase one paper 


AND 


Seidlitg Powders, will accompany each 
B. T. BABBIT?P, 





and No. 38 India st., Boston. 





WARE. 
I 


4 S 5 | 
largest and most beautiful assortments 


will make it an object for those wishin 

ive them a call. Their stock consists in part 
Diamond Pins, | 
Gold_Vest Chains, 
Gold Guard Keys, 
Gold Vest Seals, 
Gold Fob Seals, } 

Gold Crosses, 


Buttons, 


particular attention to their assortment of Gold 

most approved makers and 

also Silver Tea Setts, Spoons, Forks, &c. | 
MANY & LEWIS. 





THE PERFECTION IN~ 
ed in the purification of Jame 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, cannot 
fail to bring it into general use. 
Physicians generally concede 
that the use of common Saleratus 
is injurious to health. Its strong 
alkaline impurities destroy the 
digestive organs, thus paving the 
way for diseases of all kinds, par- 
ticularly among children. But 


RB. | 
} 


Rr | 
|} 








James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus is 
48 harmiess to the stomach as 


_— 


} 
| 
| 
and ail 
| 
| 


flour, and never fails to make 
Bread, Biscuit, Cake, 
kinds of Pastry, beautifully 


light, nutritious, and suitable for 
the most dyspeptic stomach, and 
at least one-eighth more from the 
flour. None will dispute this af- 
ter trial. For sale at all the Gro- 
ceries, in Ilb., %lb., and Ib. 
packages, with the name of James 
Pris on each ; without—none is 


B* EAD. 
_ D. 





entsene 


ner. 


313 pet tec Aare. 313 


ABINET FURNITURE—H. STONEY, 


Invites persons about selecting to an examination of the styles 
and quality of his present large stock of Custom Made Furni- 
ture, consisting of Parlor, Boidoir, Library, and Dining-room in 
all the variety of woods, manufactured of the best seasoned ma- 
terials, and warranted to stand the test of Furnace heat. Draw- 
ings made to suit the most fastidious in arohitecture, and the 
work will be executed in the most artistic and substantial man- 
Prices moderate and terms will be liberal. 


genuine. 
Manufacturing Depot, No. 313 
Washington street, New York. 


BY” 








440-tf 


536 


BROADWAY, 


437-462H 











at 
448-453*J 


ADIES GOING IN 
ing their supply of Shoes, can find Gaiter Boots of all the 
Fashionable Styles, frem 12s. to 20s., 
and Buskins, from 6s. upward, with 
drens’ Boots and 


THE COUNTRY, WISH- 


of Ladies’ Slippers, Ties, 
me, os and Chil- 
-» at eq y low prices. 

& CO., 134 Canal stroet. 


Shoes, India Rubbers. 
J. B. MILLER 





THE 


and is ventilated 





448-453X 


yu ICE IS PLACED IN THE POP AND FOOD 
m the eloset below, thus insuring a downward current of 

dry, eold air, that keeps the inside perfectly pure. 
The Schooley’s Patent, chest form. The ice is placed inone end, 


They are grained im oak or painted in granite. Prices range 
from $3 75 to $25 each. For sale by 





BEST REFRIGERATORS! 


by a current passing over the ice. 


STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
Sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, 
534 Broadway, near Spring st. 





| respiratory organs, employed with ¢ 


| of New Bond street, 


| Medal, awarded 1851. 
} 


Pestachio Nut. 


| devoted many 


| ofthis Remedy was im 


| church to be soon formed. 


simple, and efficient gas machine, adapted in all respects to the 
wants of private dwellings, public and private schools, churah- 
es, eelleges, factories, foundries, hotels, watering-places, &ec., 
as well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by 
applying to 

C. W. WOODWORTH & 0o., 
74 Wall street, N.Y. 


445-457 Xe 
R. TAYLOR’S WATER-CURE AND KINE- 
SIPATHIC INSTITUTION, 650 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥ city. 
The means of cure for all classes of invalids are thoroughly and 
exclusively Hygienic. In addition to the usual] methods, the 
MOVEMENT CURE is used for deformities, and many chronie 
ailments. The COMPRESSED AIR-BATH, for diseases of the 
reat success in France and 


England. The Electro-Chemical Bath, &e. Transient board 

$i perday. Send a postage stamp for a pamphilet-circular. 
Address, GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D., or 
449-4613 


CHAS. F. TAYLOR, M.D. 


B. GUTHRIE, 
Pharmaceutist, 

(Successor to Wm. J. Olliffe,) 809 Broadway, 
Qjeirorre THE PATRONAGE OF FAMILIES 
b in the vicinity of this Old Established Drug Store, and as- 
sures those who may need anything in thts line, that no pains 
shall be spared to please them. 

Congress, Blue Lick, and other mineral watersalwayson hand. 
Toilet and Fancy Goods in large variety and choice quality 
July 1, 1857. 450-475¢ 
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RAUDULENT I[MIETATIONS!3 
GROSS IMPOSITIONS!!! PURCHASERS BEWARE ' 
Whereas, certain PERFUMERS in the United States are 
offering for sale 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUME, 
Of a superior nature, in imitation of the real article made by 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 


| this is to caution the PUBLIC that none is genuine but what has 


the name of 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 
London, pressed on the bottles, and sold 
INGER & ©O., 
399 Broadway. 


& LU- 
SKIN and COMPLEXION POW- 
(Registered, according as the act directs.) Exhibition 
Pestachio Nuss Pulver zur Exhaltung 
und Versehoenerung der Haut. Noix de Pestachio— Poudre pour 
Blanchir et Conserver la Peau. 

This Toilet Powder imparts to the skin a natural 
youthful delicacy and softness, attainable 

Brewnness of the neck or arms, undue redness of the face and 
hands, are obviated by one application of this exquisite discovery. 
For personal appearance at court, the ball, or concert, it is indis- 
pensable, especially as it represses the unpleasantness of sensible 
perspiration and its disagreeable accompaniments. Travelers 
and residents in warm climates will highly appreciate this simple 
appendage to the toilet 

PESTACHIO OIL SOAP. 

This Soap is prepared with the oil expressed from the Spanish 
its just reputation is based upon the fact that it 
lathers freely, has an exquisite odor, and leaves the skin and 
face, after washing, delightfully soft. Price, one Florin the 
Standard Pound. 

SPANISH OIL OF PESTACHIO NUTS 

“The beauty of the raven tresses of the Spanish ladies has 
excited the admiration of every visitor to Madrid. No other 
hair-dressing fluid is used but the expressed Oilof Pestachio 
Nut, which is as common here with the m yuntain peasant as the 
court beauty.”—Gordon’s Month in Spain 

PESTACHIO NUT MEAL. 

An excellent substitute for soap in washing, especially adapt- 
ed for those to whom it is irritating, and for tender skins in gen- 
eral. This meal is quite as cheap in use, and does not give that 
vulgar redness which even the best soaps roduce when con- 
stantly used INGER & CO., Agents, 

Seld everywhere. 399 Broadway. 


448-451HB 
H ENRY N. HOOPER & CO CONTINUE 
Bell Founding business established by them in 1825. 
Chimes, Peals, and single bells cast to eorreet musical netes in 
the most perfect manner. Orders solicited. 
Boston, 1857 429-4950e 


by 
448-451HB 


NGER & CO., CHEMISTS.—PIESSE 
BIN’S PESTACHIO NUT 
DER. 


whiteness, 
by no other means 


CHURCH DELLS. 
Tr 


CATARRH. 

REMEDY FOR THIS HERETOFORE 
Incurable Disease has lately been discovered, and 

is now being introduced to the public, by Dr. R. Goodale, at 385 
Broadway, N.Y. It is a positive and radical cure in any and 
all of its forms, and its application may be made with perfect 
impunity upon the most delicate and sensitive. The Dr. hag 
years to the investigation and treatment of this 


disease. Medical writers have thrown but little light upon the 


| subject, and have never directed the Physician to a successful 
| Remedy. The profession universally co 


nceede the incurability of 
it as far as the treatment laid down in the books or their own 
practice is concerned. Under these circumstanees, the author 
pelled to seek for remedial agents not 
mentioned by the books, and has finally feund an infallible and 
certain cure, which he now offers, to the public with entire con- 
fidence. He has opened an office at 385 Broadway, N. Y., for 
consultation, and for the sale of the Remedy, where he invites 
the worst cases to consult him. The Remedy is in liquid form, 
but a few drops of which are to be inhaled or drawn up into the 
nostrils. Price $1 per bottle, with directions. 448-460" 


GOOD NEW HOME IN THE Ww EST.— 

If religious or moral persons coming West this season, 
will either write me or visit me at my home at Grinnell, Iowa, 
65 miles west of Iowa City, lowa. I will inform them where they 
cen have an interest in land for a home at its cost ; which will 
be at from $5 to $6 the acre, including town lots. timber, good 
stone, good prairie, at the junction of good roads, in a healthy 
region, near a mill, school, good society, &c. A Congregational 
J. B. GRINNELL. 





448-451 


ISN’T IT So? 

Use ARTHUR'S Celebrated 
Self-Sealing Cans and Jars, and 
you will have fresh fruit all the 
year at Summer prices. 

Full directions for putting up 
all kinds of fruit and tomatoes, 
accompany these cans and jars. 

They are made of Tin, Glass, 
Queensware, and Fire and Aeid 
proof Stone Ware. The siceg 
are from pints to gallons. These 
cans and jars are entirely open 
at the tops, and west, to secure 
economy in transportatien. 

For sale by Storekeeperg 
throughout the United States. 

Descriptive circulars sent on 











FRESH FRUIT 
IN 


WINTER 


BETTER application. 8" Orders from 
the trade solicited, 

Be sure to ask for Arthur's. 

THAN It has stood the test of two sea- 


sons, having been used by hun- 

dreds of thousands of families, 

hotel, and boarding-house keep- 

ers 

| Weare now making them for 

the million 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & 

GILROY, Manufacturers under 

the Patent, 

N. E. cor.10th and George sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
E. P. TORRY, Manufact.rers’ Wholesale Agent, 
Also Mie ufactarer of Masser’s Wonderful 5 Minute Freezers 
No. 6 PLATT STEEET, NEW YORK. 


KNIGHT’S COOKING EXTRACTS, 
FOR FLAVORING 
CAKES, JELLIES, 0D 
TARDS_ ICE CREAMS, SAUCES, SOUPS, GRAVIES, as 
&e , comprising Twenty different Flavors Extracts are 
well known as the most reliable and saleable throughout the 
United States. Orders solicited and ee the man 


SWEATMBATS! 





C.D. HT, 
‘on No. 7 South Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
ASSER’S RFUG 


WONpDE 
FIVE MINUTE FREEZERS ! 


THESE POPULAR MACHINES have now become 4 necessary 
appendage to every well regulated family—enabling to 
one oft he — luxuries with little trouble and at 
expense. mes three quarts, four quarts, six quarts, eight 
Sep 988 Pree ie P. TORREY, Manufacturer, 

450-45) No. 6 Platt street, N Yv 

































































































































































































ts Book Table. 


Hannan More.—Derby & Jackson are publish- 
ing a series of neat volumes bearing as their fam- 
ily namé the title, “Standard Female Novelists.” 
Miss Hannah More, the author of “ Calebs in 
Search of a Wife,” and of the “ Cheap Repository 
of Tracts,” has an honorable place in the series. 
Other standard female novelists have written more 
brilliantly than she, and have ‘achieved a higher 
position in that department of literature, yet few | 
have written more efficiently or havo gained so 
high a title to the permanent respect and gratitude 
of all who read the English language. “ Calebs’’ 
is in some sort a love-story,—so far as it is a story 
at all—but the author of it, when elaborating 
those didactic chapters, would have been almost 
shocked had she been told that she was writing a 
novel. Little did she expect that the word “ novel” 
‘would ever be used in such a sense as to include 
“ The History of Mr. Fantom (the new-fashioned 
philosopher) and his man William,” “The Two 
Shoemakers,” and “ The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain.” We are heartily glad to meet the evan- 
gelical and benevolent Hannah in such company ; 
and we trust that these volumes of hers will ob- 
tain, in the present edition, a wide cireulation, and 
will renew and extend their usefulness. 


‘ + 


Grace Truman.—History reveals the fact that 
John Bunyan was a Baptist. Doubtless he be- 
lieved that baptism, in the Scripture sense of the 
word, is nothing else than immersion. Doubtless 
he believed that none but adult disciples can be 
legitimately baptized. He may have believed, for 
aught we remember, that immersion is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to communion at the Lord’s 
table. Yet we do not believe that, with all the 
creative force of his imagination, he ever dreamed 
of putting the thread-bare argument for those par- 
ticular opinions about baptism into the form of a 
novel. His immortal work gives no hint of what 
his views were on any point of what is called the 
Baptist controversy. Indeed, the Second Part of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress might almost seem to have 
been written for the purpose of making the read- 
er feel that Christianity is a household religion ; 
and that Christian children should be expected to 
grow up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord—pilgrims by inheritanee—pilgrims from 
their early childhood, even before they have begun 
to understand the matter for themselves. Our pri- 
vate opinion is, that John Bunyan never could 
have written “Grace Truman,” or anything of the 
same sort. 

If any of our readers wish to sce how different 
athing baptism is in the theory of the more in- 
tense sort of Baptists from what it is in the theory 
of Christ and his apostles, we advise them first to | 
read the New Testament carefully, observing the 
spirit which it breathes in respect to questions of 
form and outward institution, and then to read 


| United States over the territories which are theit” ' 
Lire of Mary, Quezn or Scors. In twe books, by 
’ Donald 


bigotry, her reputed improprieties, are all forgotten 


common property? And why was that great trea- 
son committed? We need not answer these ques- 
tions. Everybody knows how to answer them. 


jald MacLeod. New York » Charles Scribner. 
The beautiful and unhappy Mary will never 
cease to be the idol of Scotland. Her religious 


in the image of royalty outraged, of beauty and 
innocence sacrificed to jealousy. Every memento 
of Mary is cherished at Edinburgh as a national 
treasure. 

Mr. MacLeod, on the strength of documents re- 
eently brought to light, comes boldly forward to 
vindicate the memory of Mary from the current 
aspersions of history. Neither Jesuits, murders, 
nor treasons appal him. His manly and earnest 
style demands a hearing, whatever may be the 
weight giveh to hid new ‘evidence. The book is 
admirably printed, and will command attention. 
Appieton’s Iutverratep Hanp-Book er AmmgRican 

Travet. By T. Addison Richards. 

Mr. Richards is well known as an accomplished 
artist, and the illustrations in which this book 
abounds, from sketches by his own pencil and the 
pencils of brother artists, are its most valuable fea- 
ture, In general, the maps and accompanying de- 
scriptions are accurate and reliable ; presenting 
the basis of a good hand-book. But so glaring are 
the literary defieiencies of the work, that we should 
feel mortified to see it in the hands of any intelli- 
gent Englishman, familiar with Murray’s hand- 
book. See, for example, the description of Vir- 
ginia. In view of this,it is to be regretted that the 
preface is dated from the “ University ;” which 
might lead an Englishman to suppose that the au- 
thor is a Fellow of that institution, and not merely 
the occupant of a studio in the building. 

The obsequiousness of the author to the in- 
terests of slavery is painfully conspicuous in his 
descriptions of South Carolina and of Kansas. 
His adoration of the chivalry of the Palmetto 
State betrays a misapprehension of the part she 
actually played in the Revolution. And this ficti- 
tious chivalry is traced in part to the institution 
of slavery—‘‘the domestic dependence of one 
portion of the community, and the ennobdling effect 
of the consciousness of power, and the obligations 
it imposes, on the other.” Is this a specimen of 
that toadyism toward the South which is said to 
infect some leading publishing houses in 
York? 

We offer these criticisms reluctantly ; and cer- 
tainly in no spirit of unkindness toward Mr: Rich- 
ards, whom, as an artist and a gentleman, we 
fully appreciate. 


New 


Inpicenous Races of tHe Eartu; or, New Cuar- 
Tkrs OF Erxnnorocicat Inquiry. By J. C. Nott, 
M D., and Geo. R. Gliddon, Authors of ‘“ Types of 
Mankind.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Some two years since, Messrs. Nott & Gliddon 





“Grace Truman.” The heroine of the story is | 
a Kentucky Baptist, who marries into a Presby- | 
terian family. In her new connection, she is sadly 
persecuted, and endures heart-rending sorrows | 
because of her refusal to commune with the un- 
baptized Presbyterians at the Lord’s table. But 
at last she is rewarded by seeing all, or nearly | 
all, her new friends in the place of her new resi- 
dence immersed, and a Baptist church gathered, | 
to become a permanent schism among the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the vicinity. 

The author writes herself “ Mrs. Sallie Roches- 
ter Ford,” following the fashion of those weak- | 
minded girls who think it looks poetical and ro- 
mantic to write Fannie, Julie, Marie, Annie, Sallie, 
and Tildie-Theresie, instead of Fanny, Julia, Mary, 
Ann or Anna, Sarah or Sally, and Matilda-The- 
resa. Mrs. President Madison always wrote her 
name Dolly, which, in our opinion, is much more 
dignified and really much prettier than Dollie 
would have been. And yet Mrs. Ford’s likeness, 
prefixed to the volume, with the identical breast- 
pin which the bride wears in the first chapter— 
“the beautiful cameo, a present from her betrothed, 
&c., which had been selected by him because of 
a fancied resemblance to Grace in the exquisite 
face, so delicately chiseled, on its polished front” 
—looks strong-minded enough not to be ashamed 
of a plain, honest Christian name like old-fashion- 
ed Sally, or yet older Sarah. Sheldon, Blakeman 
& Co. are the publishers. 


Tue Two Piterims.—This book, by Rev. F. R. 
Anspach, A.M., of Baltimore, compares “ the 
Israelite and Christian on their journey to the 
earthly and the heavenly Canaan.” In the author’s 
own words, “ The leading object is to show that 
the experience of the pious Israelite repeats it- 
self in the devout Christian ; and that the pilgrim- 
age from Egypt to Palestine, in its most notable 
events and stages, was designed to be symbolic of 
the soul’s exodus from the bondage of sin to the 
celestial Canaan.”’ The book is ingenious, yet de- 
vout and edifying. Published by Lindsay & | 
Blakiston, Philadelphia. 


Lire or Tal-pinc-wane.—Dix, Edwards & Co. 
have published a volume by J. Milton Mackie, 
purporting to narrate the life of the “chief of the 
Chinese insurrection.”” The work shows much 
industry in the collection and use of materials de- 
rived from the best sources ; but the amusing style 
in which it is written, and the frequent details for 
which Mr. Mackie seems to have drawn on his 
imagination, compel the reader sometimes to doubt 
how much of the biography is fact and how much 
is fiction. On the whole, it may be commended 
both as a book of amusement, and as a digest of 
what can be known, at present, concerning the most | 


| 


remarkable political revolution of the age. 

















Mormon Wives.—A book with this title, by 
Metta Victoria Fuller, purports to be “ a narrative 
of facts.” It may be “ founded on facts,” as the 
title pages of some old novels say; but it should 
be read and judged as essentially a work of fiction 
—-as much so as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Shake- 
speare’s Coriolanus. As a work of fiction it de- | 
serves a high place. There is much distinctness 
and dramatic power in the delineation of the lead- 
ing personages. Notwithstanding some violations 
of probability, there is an unflagging interest in 
the narrative. The descriptions are full of poetic 
imagination. The style, with some few inaccura- 
cies or inelegancies in the use of words, is far 
above the average of American novels. The moral 
and religious sentiments which pervade the work 
are right; and its influence on the reader is salu- 
tary. 

How ominous a fact in the history of the Fed- 





eral Union is that hideous phenomenon of Mor- 
monism as it is to-day. What a commentary on 
our institutions—or, if you please, on the manner 
in which our institutions have been administered 
under the influence of slavery—is the territory of 
Utah! How happens it that the joint-sovereignty | 
of the United States has not given law to that ter- 
ritory and cannot? How happens it that in the 
center of our empire there is growing up a state 
which is the opprobrium of Christendom and the 
scorn and horror of the civilized world? Who 
made that arch-scoundrel, Brigham Young, gov- 
ernor of Utah in the name of the United States? 
Who are the successive Presidents that have re- 
tained him in that office to this day? Whose was 
the statesmanship—what was the influence—that 
erected Utah into a Territorial government, with- 
out a proviso against the barbarous and brutish 
polygamy that was known to be dominant there? 
Who were the men that deliberately undertook to 





abdicate and renounce the joint sovereignty of the 


published a volume entitled “ Types of Mankind,” 
which aimed to refute upon ethnological grounds 
the commonly received doctrine of the descent of 
the entire human family from a single pair. The 
work was exceedingly crude in its materials, illogi- 
cal in its reasonings, and coarse and vicious in 
style and in morality. Its circulation 
limited, and its influence small. 

The same authors have issued a new vol- 
ume under the above title, which is an improve- 
ment upon its predecessor. 

It contains (1) an Essay on the Distribution and 
Classification of Tongues, by Alfred Maury, Li- 
brarian of the Institute of France; which pos- 
sesses much interest and value, though inferior to 
the splendid essay of Max Muller given in Bun- 
sen; (2) a Monograph of Iconographic Researches 
on Human Races and their Art, by the well known 
Hungarian patriot and scholar Francis Pulszky. 
This is a unique and an important essay, and is 
illustrated by many curious plates and drawings, 
which will greatly assist the student in this de- 
partment; (3) an Essay on the Cranial Character- 
istics of the Races of Men, by J. Arthur Meigs, 
M.D., of Philadelphia, more valuable for its 
sketches of crania than for its reasonings upon 
these ; (4) a chapter on Aeclimation, by Dr. J. C. 
Nott, the redoubtable champion of the citizens of 
Mobile, against the bookseller who presumed to 
sell to order a copy of Fred. Douglass’s Autobiog- 
raphy; (5) a chapter of verbiage from that prince 
of charlatans, the ex-consul of Cairo, and ex-un- 
roller of the royal mummy at Boston. The gram- 
mar and rhetoric of this part of the book, aside 
from its vulgarity, detract so much from the re- 
spectability of the work, that we wonder how Mr. 
Lippincott was ever induced to publish it. 

The volume, as a whole, is worthy of careful 
study ; its maps and drawings are of special value; 
and we purpose to devote to it our earliest leisure. 
It is not a book for popular reading, but the stadent 
should know it. 

The same house have published Count Gobine- 
au’s learned and discriminating essay on the 
Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races. The 
writer aims to treat the subject with candor, 
though his disparaging remarks upon the testi- 
mony of missionaries are beneath the dignity of 
science. This volume is only introductory to a 
series upon the history of civilization. Tho 
author does not enter into the physiological argu- 
ment on the question of a unity or a plurality of 
raees; but confines himself to those external dis- 
tinctions of race which appear in the history of 
civilization. In some respects this is a good anti- 
dote to the volume noticed above. 


General Aelvs. 


FOREIGN. 


has been 





Arrival of the Vanderbilt and Atlaniie. 

The U. S. steam-ship Atlantic from Liverpool, July 
8th, and the steam-ship Vanderbilt, from Havre and 
Southampton same date, arrived here Sunday morning. 

The insurrectionary movements in Naples had been 


Suez Canal.— Lord Palmerston said, that so far from 
her Majesty’s government using its influence with 
Sultan to support the construction of a canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, promoted by M. de Lesseps, they 
had, for the last fifteen years, constantly op; it. 
It was a bubble scheme, which never could pay; but 
the government opposed it on the ground that it was 
hostile to the interests of this country, and in oppost- 
tion to the standing policy of. England, with reference 
to Egypt and Turkey. 


The Irish Court.—Mr. Roebuck brought forward his 
moticn for the abolftion of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, but after a debate it was lost by a vote of 266 to 
115. 

Afriean Emaneipation.—In the House of Lords 
Lord Brougham again expressed his apprehensions 
that the proposed importation by the French govern- 
ment of free negroes into their colonies, would lead to 
a revival of the French slave trade. Lord Shaftesbury 
also declared it to be his conviction that any preject for 
the exportation of free negroes from the coast of Africa 
would result in restoring the iniquities of the slave 
trade. Lord Malmesbury appeared to hold an opposite 
opinion, and contended that, on the ground both of 
policy and philanthropy, the question was worthy of 
consideration. Lord Clarendon, however, we are glad 
to say, took a different view, and thought that no plan 
of the kind, however well devised, could be carried into 
effect without promoting the resuscitation of the slave 
trade. 


Franee.—The Moniteur afnounces that the Emperor 
and Empress will shortly visit Queen Victoria at Os- 
borge, confining their stay in England to that locality, 
and maintaining the strictest ineognito. 

Harvest had commenced in the South of France, and 
Was inost productive, and at Marseilles the grain mar- 
ket showed a further tendency te decline: 

Count de Morny has been appointed President of the 
Legislative body. 

The poet Beranger is said to be in a dying state. 


Persia.— Advices from Teheran report that Mr. 
Murray, the British Minister, had demanded that a 
regiment of the Indian Army should accompany him 
on his entry into Teheran, which demand the Persian 
government had refused to submit to. 


India.—7 he London Times publishes a letter from 
an army officer, dated Lahore, May 14, in which it is 
stated that— ; 

“The 45th native infantry at Ferozapore, having re- 
fused to lay down their arms, were cut to pieces by 
the cavalry and shot by the Europeans ; and orders are 
issued to cut down every man of the regiment wher- 
ever he may be found. They have burned nine bunga- 
lows and the church there, but all Europeans are safe. 
The 300 sepoys who got away from here yesterday, 
have been well punished by the Punjabese ; report says 
nearly all were killed.” 

Fourteen thousand British troops are now on the 
Atlantic on their way toIndia. Six thousand of these 
would have gone at any rate, had there been no dis- 
turbances, either to replace or reinforce regiments 
already in India; all the regiments in India which 
were to have returned home, will be retained till the 
present disturbances are thoroughly atan end. Among 
the forces now at sea, ordered to India. are 1,500 dra- 
goons, (2d and 2d,) 2,000 riflemen, and the 79th High- 
landers (1,000 strong.) 


Australia.—The Champion of the Seas, from Mel- 


bourne, Australia, had arrived off Liverpool, July 3, | 
with £146,000 in specie, after a passage of 87 days. 


The Stebonheath, with about £21,600 value in gold, 
had also arrived ; and some of the other vessels, with 
nearly half a million sterling, were near at hand from 
Australia. Altogether a total of $3,300,000. 


DOMESTIC. 


More Federal Centralization in the Territories. 
—The news from Minnesota territory is important, not 
to say alarming. Two conventions are now in session, 
each claiming to be regular, and each preparing to 


submit to the next Congress a constitution with their | 


application for admission as a state. The pretext for 
this disorderly proceeding is that certificates had been 
granted to certain Republican delegates from the St. 
Anthony district who had been elected according to the 
“enablirg act,” but who did not receive a majority of 
the votes cast. On the other side, itis contended taat 
it was the duty of the Inspectors to certify who was 


elected according to the furms of the law, leaving the | 


Cenvention itself to decide upon the qualifications of 
its members. but without waiting to see whether the 


Convention would admit these delegates, the minority | 


—administration men—refused to act with the ma- 


jority, and set up a convention for themselves at a hotel | 


in the neighborhood. 

Whether these contested certificates were valid or 
not, could be of no practical consequence, as there is a 
working majority of Republicans without them. But 
where there is a determination to make difficulty, a bad 


pretext is seized as readily as a good one. Gov. Me- | 


dary and his followers—pliant instruments of the ad- 
ministration—have determined to prevent the organi- 
zation of the state upona Republican basis ; they have 
organized this outside convention, and are taking steps, 
as we learn by a recent despatch, to move the seat of 


government from St. Paul, for the purpose of getting | 


up a constitution which they hope Congress will ratify, 
regardless of the one chosen by the people, primarily 
with the view of retaining power if they succeed, and 
secondarily with an eye to a set-off against the Kansas 
application, which they will attempt to show is on all 
fours with this, except that in Kansas the Republicans 
occupy the position of the administration party in 
Minnesota, and vice versa. Gov. Medary will undoubt- 
edly recognize the spurious convention, and the result 
may be disorder and bloodshed in this beautiful terri- 
tory before many months. 

There is just cause for alarm in the desperate meas- 
ures to which the federal administration are constantly 
resorting to perpetuate and increase what little politi- 
cal power is left them in the Northern states — Evening 
Post, Monday. 


The Vanderbilt and the Atlantic —The public 
must be gratified to see that the race between these 
two noble steamers is fairly commenced, with a pros- 
pect that it will be pursued to the ‘‘ watery end.” Each 
vessel has now made two rival trips across the course, 
and in each instance the Vanderbilt has arrived some 
hours in advance of her gallant competitor—though, as 


the precise distance run is not given, the question of | 


actual speed remains open. But there is plenty of time 
for these particulars, and for further heats. 
for is fair play. 

We recommend that, for the future, each vessel be 
provided with “ extra hazardous” fuel; such as pitch, 
rosin, old tar barrels, &c., so that not only may the rel- 
ative speed, but the utmost possible speed, of each ves- 
sel be determined. 

We also recommend ail good citizens who have a 
fancy for travel, to give preference to these two noble 
racers, because nothing relieves the dull monotony of a 
sea-voyage like the consciousness that ‘ somebody is 
after you,” or that “you are ahead.” Indeed, we 
would extend our recommendation to those who have 
no fancy for traveling, and urge ‘hem, ‘‘ under the cir- 
cumstances,” to waive other plans and engagements, 
and secure state-rooms on one or the other of these 
steamers. The time is propitious; the blood of the 
owners is up, and as it is morally certain that one, if 
not both, of the vessels will at last “ find a level’’ where 
Lieut. Maury “ found bottom,” there is no telling 
whether even the very next heat of the gallant coursers 
may not be the last. 

Hence the importance to all who wish to be in at the 
death, of hastening to secure a ticket. There is no 
time to be lost.— Post. 


City Mortality —The City Inspector reports 374 
deaths during the past week—a decrease of 50 as com- 
pared with the mortality of the week previous. The 





put down. 

Affairs looked somewhat threatening in the South of 
Spain. 

The Earl of Mornington, nephew of the late Duke 
of Wellington, died very suddenly, but a coroner's 
jury found that it was from natural causes. The | 
Earl's life was insured for about a quarter of a million | 
pounds sterling. 

The three Opposition candidates were elected in | 
Paris, on the seeond attempt, by decisive majorities. 
The following is the definitive result : 

Opposition Candidates. Gov't Candidates. 
3d Elec. Dist.—Gen. Cavaignae 10,950 M.Thibaut.... 9,952 
4th " M. Ollivier 11,005 M. Varin.. ....10,006 
7th v 12,078 M. Languetin..11,038 

The work of shipping the Submarine Telegraph 
cable was going briskly forward, both on board the 
Niagara at the Agamemnon. Upon the latter they 
were taking in fifty-four miles in every twenty-four 
hours, working day and night, and up to Monday eve- 
ning, the 6th inst., they had got 669 miles on board. 
The whole was expected to be on board the Agamem- 
non by the 20th July, so that by the 25th the vessel 
would be on her way to Cork to join the Niagara. 

From the Money Article of the London Times, July 8. 

Tuesday Evenimg.—The news from Paris of the 
defeat of the Government candidates in the elections 
yesterday, and the a that this event is but 
the commencement of a new peried of political disqui- 
etude, caused the English funds to open to-day with 
increased heaviness, and to continue dull and inactive 
to the close of business. The anxiety, which increases 
with each hour of suspense, on the part of the large 
number of persons who have friends or relatives in In- 
dia likewise communicates itself to the public at large, 
and creates a “universal effect, such as rarely been 
witnessed. Consols, which left off last evening at 92} 
to #, were quoted at the further decline of 92} to 3, 
and experienced no variation, the fresh arrival of 
cie from America and the steady influx of bullion at 
the Bank of England failing to produce any rebound. 
Bank stock closed at 212} to 213 ; reduced, 92} to  ; 
new three per cents, 92} to ? ; and Exchequer bills, 3s. 
discount to par. 





| Week ending July 1! 


prevailing hot weather has caused a rapid and large 
increase in the number of fatal cases of cholera infan- 
tum. Deaths from diseases of the lungs, é&c., have 
decreased to the number of 30, as compared with the 
previous week. The following statement exhibits the 
number of deaths during the past two weeks among 
adults and children, distinguishing the sexes : 
. Women. Boys. 
67 161 
54 130 


Total. 
424 
74 


Girls. 
122 


Week ending July 18 106 


Among the principal causes of death were the fol- 
lowing : Consumption, 39 ; convulsions, (infantile,) 19 ; 
inflammation of the lungs, 9; scarlet fever, 16; ma- 
rasmus, (infantile,) 25; dropsy in the head, 18; chol- 
era infantum, 35; and 18 from violent causes, inclad- 
ing 5 drowned, 3 killed by shooting, and 1 suicide. 


Washington, July 19th.-—The President eagerly 
expects the return ef Mr. Belmont. Knowing ones 
believe there is an intrigue maturing for the purchase 
of Cuba through the agency of Mr. Slidell, as minister 
to Paris, and Mr. Belmont at Madrid. Gov. Walker 
has not proclaimed the free-state men of Kansas insur- 
gents, but has summoned the military to collect taxes 
under the ruflian laws.— Cor. of Tribune. 


Breoklyn.—The sale of liquor on Sunday is on the | 


increase. While some weeks ago, but few could be 
found open, they are now to be found doing a brisk 
business in every ward. The difficulty to convict when 
arrested may have something to do with it. 


Congress Spring.—There has been a ramor in cir- 
culation for a day or two, that Congress Spring, at 
Saratoga, had given out. It is now contradicted ; and 
it is said that some temporary derangement of a water- 

ipe gave rise to the story. The loss of Congress 
boring would be almost a national calamity.— Albany 
Atlas. 


Indians.—There was a meeting in this city 
on Friday evening, to consult for ameliorating the cori- 
dition of the Indians in Oregon. It was attended by 
Mr. John Beeson, of Oregon, author of a book entitled 
a “ Plea for the Indians,” &c., who made a statement 
of his views and plans. The result was the raising of 
a Committee of thirteen, with authority. 


we | 


Ail we ae | 


and where he was, of course, 
speech.—Cor. of Traveller, Lond , July 8d. 


Titus 
Delta learns by private } 
ard, Col. Titus, who, in addition to his ruffianly acts in 
Kansas, deserted to the enemy in Nicaragua, is again 
going to Kansas. 


Sears Nautical Sehoel—The $15,000 bequeathed 
by the late Joshua Sears, to Yarmouth, for the estab- 
lishment ef a Nautical school, the Register says, has 
been placed by the town meeting in the hands of two 
trustees, Wm. P. Davis, and Thacher Taylor, appointed 
for a term of one year. 


Buchanan and Webster.—Soon after the great 
expounder had discharged one of his heavy guns in the 
United States Senate, a gentleman was extolling him to 
Buchanan. “ Yes,” said the iatter, “he is a great 
statesman, but no politician.” The same individual, 
met Mr. Webster a few days subsequently, and im 
proved the occasion to elicit his opinion of the philoso- 

her of Wheatland ; and singularly enough, he said of 
uchanan, “ He is a great politician, but no statesman.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Lunatic Asylum.— William Spears has been arrest- 
ed on suspicion of his setting fire to the State Lunatic 
Asylum in Utica. He was sent to the Asylum in 1850 
from New York, where he had fired several buildings. 
He was discharged from the Asylum last fall, but was 
afterwards employed there in a subordinate capacity. 
It is believed that he set fire to the Asylum and alse 
to the barn belonging to it which was burned last Sat- 
urday. 


Lightning. —The Flume House, Franconia Notch, 
Mount Washington, N. H., was struck by lightning on 
Saturday afternoon. W. H. Smith, of the firm of 
Davis, Wright & Co., of Boston, and Mr. Blandon, 
clerk of the hotel, were instantly killed. 


Albany, be | 20.—Governor King received Police 
Commissioner Draper’s resignation on Saturday, and 
left here for New York on Saturday night, without 
filing the resignation in the office of the Secretary of 
State. Chapter 126 of the laws of 1850, provides that 
in all cases not otherwise provided for by law, the 
resignation of an office may be made by filing in the 
office of the Secretary of State, a written resignation 
thereof, signed by the incumbent, and thereupon the 
office so relinquiehed shall be deemed vacant. 


Topeka, Kansas, July 16.—The Free State Con- 
vention, just adjourned at Topeka, was one of the 
largest and most earnest ever held. A strong position 
has been taken in favor of the Topeka constitution. It 
was determined to apply to Congress for the admission 
of Kansas under it. 

The old state officers were renominated. The cen- 
sus returns show between twenty and thirty thousand 
voters. It is determined to submit the Topeka consti- 
tution to the people in August. Gen, Lane has been 
authorized to organize the people thoroughly, so that 
they may be prepared to defend the ballot boxes at the 
territorial election in October. 
inated as representative to Congress. 


Presidential Comferts.—President Buchanan is 
announced to remove to the “ Soldiers’ Home” on the 
15th inst., where he will remain during the hot weather, 
attending regularly, however, at his office in the White 
House. Secretary Cass will remain at his post during 
the season. His family are now enjoying the delights 
of sea-bathing, and will join him here about the Ist of 
September. 


National Trial of Reapers and Mowers.—The 
| contest is over, and the judges and competitors are de- 
| parting by each train. The decisions of the jury will 

be announced at the United States Agricultural Socie- 
ty’s Fair, at Louisville, September Ist. The last three 
| days of the trial have been very satisfactory. 


| Washington, Monday, July 20th —The full 
| sketch of Gov. Walker's proclamation against Law- 
| rence shows it to be a denunciation of the free-state 
| settlers to appease the South and restore his popularity 
| with the slavery party. Itis rumored that Gen. Har- 
| ney is ordered to remain in Kansas with 1,500 men, 
| and that the Utah expedition is given up. The truth 
is, this order is yet under advisement. Gov. Walk- 
e1’s spite against Lawrence is believed to arise from 
| the rivalry of other towns, in which he, Stanton, Aiken, 
Orr, and Whitfield are joint speculators. Mr. Buchan- 
| an and Gen. Cass certainly desire peace, and the mil- 
| itary movements of Walker alarm them. A conflict 
| between the people and the troops seems impending.— 
| Cor. of Tribune. 

Death ef an Editor.—Richard Boylston, one of the 
oldest newspaper editors in New Hampshire, died at 
his residence in Amherst on Sunday, aged 75 years. 

New Wheat.—The Chicago Press of the 14th men- 
tions the first sale of new wheat at that point, a lot of 
200 bushels grown in Union county, southern Illinois. 
After some competition it was taken at the mill of Gage 
& Haines, at the premium price of $1 75 per bushel. 


Fast Time to St. Louis.—Copy of a letter received 
by J. F. Clarke, agent of Leech & Co., No. 2 Astor 
House : 

“ Goods that left Philadelphia by the ordinary railroad 
road freight train on Monday, July 13, were delivered 
| in St. Louis on Saturday, July 18.” 


The Crops and Railroads.—The prospect now is, 
that the coming year will fully make up for the defi- 
cieney of the present. Up to the present time, no pre- 
vious year has ever given such promise for a bountiful 
harvest of all our great staples. The hay and wheat 
crop may be regarded as secured. The product of the 
latter, the present year, bids fair to exceed, by fifty per 
cent., that of any former. The present warm weather 
is most faverable for corn. From the South we have 
equally flattering accounts of the cotton and sugar 
crops. Ina couple of months the crops will begin to 
ceme to market. From that time, for a year forward, 
the traffic of our railroads must increase.—Railroad 
Journal. . 


Emancipation Convention —Elihu Burrit proposes 
a national convention of the friends of compensated 
| emancipation, to meet at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 25th, 
26th, and 27th of August. Mr. Burrit’s plan contem- 
plates the purchase of the slaves in the Union by the 
| general government—the public lands being the basis 


| of the movement. 








wih 

Arrival of Indiamen.—aA feet of six Indiamen ar- 

rived at this port yesterday from Calcutta, bringing full 

cargoes of India produce. The stock of East India 

| goods is said to be quite heavy at the present time, and 
| dull of sale-—Boston Eve. Journal, Monday. 


Kansas News.—A gentleman from Kansas on Friday, 
states that at a public meeting on Thursday it was de- 
termined to resist the United States troops if an at- 
tempt was made to collect the taxes. A gentleman 
had met Governor Walker ten miles from Lawrence 
with seven companies of infantry, and he said that he 
would arrange matters peaceably if possible, but that 
he would use force if necessary. The free-state men 
were hurrying to Lawrence, and General Lane had been 
sent for. Both Governor Walker and General Harney 
have power, under discretionary orders heretofore trans- 
mitted, to detain troops destined for Utah, to preserve 


M. J. Barrett was nom- | 





We quote prime Buenos Ayres at 30@3i1c 





the peace of Kansas. 


Body Discovered —On Sunday last the body of 


ered on the White Mountains, near the Glen House. 
Mr. Chandler has been missing since last autumn, and 
a reward was offered for his discovery. 


The Police Commission —The Police Commis- 
sioners could not get a quorum yesterday. 
them were present long enough to read and enjoy Pres- 
ident Draper’s letter of resignation. Nobody, of course, 
has as yet been elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. Chol- 
well refuses to consent to the election of any Republi- 
can, and the present prospect is that a Democrat will 
be elected, whereupon Mayor Wood and Powell will 
probably go into the Board ; and if they do, it will be 
no great question who will be the head of the Police — 
Times, Wed. 


Horrible Murder.—An event that startled the town, 
and created a general feeling of horror, took place on 
Tuesday. icin Eugene Anderson, of the Four- 
teenth Ward, was shot dead shortly after four o’clock 
in the morning, at the corner of Grand and Center 
streets, by a burglar whom he was attempting to ar- 
rest. The assassin fled, but was pursued and arrested 
in front of his residence, at No. 120 Worth street. He 
is an Italian, and gave his name as Michael Cangemi. 
His apartments were searched and found to contain a 
large amount of jewelry and other valuable articles, all 
of which is supposed to be the proceeds of other burg- 
laries. Besides these were found in Cangemi's apart- 
ments a number of deadly weapons, showing him to be 
a desperate and a professional burglar.— Times. 


Latest from Mansas.—Governor Walker was 
camped outside of Lawrence, with eight companies of 
dragoons, on the 17th inst. The citizens had decided 
not to negotiate with him. Governor Walker has war- 
rants for the arrest of the city officers and other citi- 
zens of Lawrence. The design is to stop the August 
election, when the Topeka Constitution is to be sub- 
mitted to the le. The people will not offer any 
opposition to ederal troops, unless they fire on 
them or commit some other outrage, when civil war 
will at once be declared. They are resolved not to tol- 
erate any more such villainy. Governor Walker is ina 
r bad scrape. 


Hot Weather.—They have hot weather in St. Louis. 


On the 17th, says the thermometers indi- 
cated from 98 to 101 degrees in the shade. There 








Benjamin Chandler, of Wilmington, Del., was discov- | 


Three of | 





| were thirteen deaths from sun-stroke. 


Reported every Wednesday Tar leerexpent 
L aperter, Ore Siaves Cows Shoop ond 
Lambs, Veals and Swine, at all the city market places. 
Waonrspar, July 22, 1967. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF ce OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 


Average ® week, 1854.. 
Average week, 1855. . 
Average ® week, 1856.. 


PRICES OF BEEF AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 


First quality 
Medium quality. 


prices. 
sales about 
BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATBS, 
A.M. Allerton, proprietor of the Washington Drove Yards, 
44th st., reports the Cattle in market from the following states : 


Average of 


STOCK BY RAILROADS, &o. 

They also report Beeves and other Stock received by Railroads, 
&c., as follows : ‘ 

Conveyance. 

Erie Railroad 8,608 

Hudson River Railroad.. 19 ands cute yore 

Hudson River Boats 159 cosh. canee 

Harlem Rail: : 921 


Milch Sheep & 
Cows. Veals. Lambs. — 


The market further declined half a cent per Ib. The supply 
was large, including 561 head left over from last week, which 
made the total stock for the week 3,215 head, and at Allerton’s 
2,947 head. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Have been dull, and prices are a shade easier. Sales at Brown- 

ing’s by R. H. Hume, 1,842 head for $7,358 99; Jas. McCarthy, 

1,920 head, at an average of $40 per head ; Thos. C. Larkin, 694 

head, at $3,394 12; and Saml. McGraw, 517 head, at; $2,202 12. 

MILCH COWS 

Continue dul], and prices are hardly as high. Sales at $40@ 
60—as to quality. 

. ” VEALS 

Are in moderate demand, at full prices. 

for ordinary to extra. 


We quote at 5@7e. 


SWINE 
Have improved under reduced arrivals and a better demand. 
We quote at7@7%c. None were in market to-day, and the 
week’s receipts were only 1,000 head. 


° 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—July 22. 





This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 


Aengs.—The market closes unsettled, at $7 50@7 62% for 
Pearls, and $7 75@7 81 for Pots. Saleratus 7c. cash. 

Correz.—The business has been small, yet prices have retained 
their firmness,and Laguayra and St. Domingo have advanced a 
trifle. The sales are 2,000 bags Rio, 1,000 bags Laguayra, and 
2,000 bags Costa Rica. Maracaibo and Java, with a few St. Do- 
mingo for export, are at our quotations. 

Co1rtcn.—The market has further favored the buyer to the ex- 
tent of 4c. There has not, however, been any demand except 
fer the urgent necessities of spinners. 
reaches 4,000 bales. We quote as follows 

NEW YORK GLASSIFICATION. 
Uplands. Florida. 
Ordinary 1: 2% 
DD iste ccccnce Ee 
Middling fair........ 
ree 

Fiour AND MEAL.—Since this day week our market for West- 
ern Canal Flour has been characterized by much irregularity. 

he very warm weather we have experienced, couple’ with the 
less favorable news from Europe, and the glowing accourgts from 
the interior respecting the coming crops, have tended to check 
the speculative feeling so apparent early in the week; and the 
trade have purchased less freely and slowly for their most press- 
ing wants. Holders, on the other hand, have evinced but little 
disposition to sell unless at extreme prices—the light arrivals in 
prospect from the West (one principal source of supply) inductng 
confidence. The consumption of the interior has thus far 
proved so large, that the quantity reaching tide-water has disap- 
pointed most parties, and consequently the surplus for export is 
likely to prove even less than we had estimated. The accounts 
from Europe respecting their crops are rather encouraging, but 
not so much so from the Continent as early in the season. From 
the north of Europe they have suffered from drouth and exces- 
sive heat ; but on the whole the prospects are good. They, how- 
ever, will have exhausted their old crop before new is abundant, 
and we therefore do not look for very low figures this autumn. 
The current prices here are above shippers’ orders, and the busi- 
ness is quite light for export—confined to a few smal! orders for 
the Mediterranean. Prices have varied but little. Canadian 
Flour hag been in fair request, and has varied with Western 
brands. Southern Flour has improved materially, but sells 
slowly at the advance, Western extras being taken largely in 
their stead ; but the stock here and at the South is so small that 
holders are indifferent. Corn Meal has ruled very quiet at for- 
mer prices. Rye Flour is in moderate request, and is rather 
lower. 


The week’s business 


Mobile. N.O.&T. 
123 


Grain.—The inquiry for Wheat during the past week has been 
fair, but with a decline in the value of flour, and continued un- 
favorable accounts from Europe, together with the favorable 
prospects for the coming crop, we have to note considerable va- 
riation in prices. The latest intelligence from Europe, although 
generally regarded as favorable for their crops, still we very 
much doubt if they exceed an average. It is, however, too ear- 
ly to give any opinion, either in regard to their crops or our 
own. The intelligence from Ohio and Michigan is favorable, 
much more so than last year, and should their prospects be 
realized, it will tell on prices the coming autumn very decided- 
ly. The indications now are that farmers generally will not be 
willing to sell at the prices current in 1653, when we had a full 
crop. Since then labor has advanced considerably, and almost 
every other commédity, therefore those that are expeeting a 
return to old prices are likely to be mistaken. The closing 
prices show an advance for the week of 2@3c. on old, anda 
decline of 5@6c. innew. Rye has declined, and has ruled very 
quiet. At the abatement there is more inquiry at the close. 
Barley malt is in limited demand, and is lower. Sua'es of do- 
mestic at $1 70, and German at about $1 80—the latter consign- 
ed to Mesers. Butler & Smith, and we understand more of this 
isexpected. Oats have ruled dull, and are lower and close 
heavily. Oorn has fluctuated rapidly ; the arrivals are not as 
large as was generally expected, and with an active local and 
Easterr * ~and, prices close decidedly better, and the tendency 
is wre 

. wlvanced 2@4c. 8 b., and an active business 
~ «.auspired, the sales reaching to 70,000 ths. of all kinds. The 
closing rates are exhibited by our price current annexed 

Hors.— There is still no new feature to notice in the market. 
Holders are firm. Speculators decline to operate, and brewers 


are nepberkins to any extent. Prices are scmewhat nominal in 
| the ab@nce of business. Old are quiet. 


LeatuERr.— Hemlock has continued active and has advaneed. 
Oak has been in good 
demand at full former quotations. 

Nava. Stores.— Spirits Turpentine has been in animated de- 
mand during the week,and with a limited supply on sale, re- 
ceivers have been enabled to obtain very good prices for whole 
parcels to arrive. Sales of some 5,000 bbls. have been effected 
(chiefly to arrive) at 47@49c. cash and 60 days,adding interest, 
closing steadily at 4834¢(@49c. for lots in shipping order. Crude 
has been sought for. The supply is quite small bere as well as at the 
South. Sales of some 5,000 bbls. on the spot and to arrive at $4 
per 280 ibs. Common Rosin is in light supply ; the demand is 
moderate at $1 90@1 95 per 310 ts., afloat and delivered. The 
medium and fine qualities are in moderate request within our 
quotations. Tar is dulland heavy at $1 75@2 37. 

O1.s.—The demand for most kinds is quite limited. English 
is dull and heavy ; sales, 4,500 gallons on speculation at 75c 
which is an inside quotation. American is in limited reqnest ; 
sales, 45,000 gals. at 75@77c. Grude Whale continues in fair 
request ; sales, 640 bbls. at 63c. for black, and about 3,90) bbl. at 
72c.; 73c. forhandeome. Crude Sperm has been a little more 
active, but at lower rates; sales at the Eastward of 659 bbis at 
$1 20, and 750 do. at $1 25 per gallon. Olive is in fair request at 
$128 per gallon in casks, and $3 50@i62% for quarts and 
pints. 
Prime Western winter. Red Oil is still dull and heavy at 60@ 
@9c. cash and 4 mos., as to quality. Camphene commands 50c., 
and Fluid 65¢. cash. 

Provisions.—The demand for pork since this day week has 
been very limited, mainly speculative, and as th@ stock is much 
concentrated, and so reduced throughout the country, the trade 
therefore purchase with less caution or fear of a marked re- 
action. The improved trade in prospect, consequent upon an 
abundant harvest, imparts confidence, and with a general revi- 
val of trade, a larger consumption may be looked for—although 
the extravagant prices current will doubtless exert some influ- 
ence in limiting its consumption. The advance for the week is 
$150 @ bbl. on mess, and 10@15c. on prime. Beef has ruled 
unusually quiet. The arrivals have been limited, but the stock 
is ample. The depression in the shipping interest is felt by this 
branch of the provision trade more than by any other, and a 
change in this would soon show itself in an improved demand 
for beef. The arrivals in prospect are moderate. Prime mess 
beef is in limited stock, and prices are nominal. Beef hams 
have advanced, with a fair demand and reduced stock. Cut 
meats are very scarce, and in good request at better prices. Lard 
has been in active demand, in part speculative, and with light 
receipts and a reduced stock, prices have advanced \ @%c. 
@ lb., and the tendency is upward. Bacon has ruled quiet, and 
is in small stock. Butter has been freely offered ; the inquiry 
is fair for the home and Eastern trade, but at easier prices. 
Cheese is plenty, and is rather lower ; the inquiry mainly for 
home use. $ 

Ricz.—The market has exhibited more firmness, and prices at 
theclose slightly advanced. The sales are 800 tos. at 4% @5ijec. 
® D., as to quality. 

£vears.—The market has eontinued inactive and depressed. 
Where sales have been made, prices have favored the purchaser. 
Yet no marked decline has been submitted to, though such would 
be necessary to effect sales to any considerable extent. From the 
highest point our quotations show a decline of 1@1\c., the lat- 
ter hardly yet established. Refined have been in moderate de 
mand at former rates. The production is small, and no assort- 
ment of goods is held by refimers. The sales include 200 hhds. 
Porto Rieo, 1,200 hhds. Cuba, and 500 hhds. English Islands, &c., 
at our quotations. 
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Lard Oil is inactive at $1 15@1 20 cash and 4 mos. for | 
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Teas.—Greens have been more active ; further » 
made of Blacks, but both closed quietly but firm! 
is good, and the trade are disposed to buy. 

Tosacco.—A moderate demand has prevailed for Kentucky, ,: 
full prices for prime qualities, and at » shade easier rates for + 
grades new, Seed leaf has been very active at full prices, There 
is also more doing in Havana and Cuba qualities. 

Woot.—The new clip is now coming forward in larger qua: 
ties, and there is now a better assortment offering, although 
there is no accumulating stock—the demand having nearly kept 
pace with the receipts. Prices are firmly maintained, but are 
almeet a6 high in the interior as here. In Michigan the entire 
clip has nearly changed hands ; in Ohio, fully two-thirds; ana in 
Western New York the greater portion, at prices varying from 
40 to 50 cents for N.Y. to extra full-blood merino. The East- 
ern woolen manufacturers have left no section where Wool - ld 
be obtained without visiting. They have even crossed the 
frontier and purchased most, if not all, the Canadian Wools at 
26(@30c. Under these cireumstances. we are led to believe that 
a stimulus is about being given to woe!en manufacturing, based 
on the assumption of asomewhat more favorable tariff. RB it 
till the prospects become more cheering, it would be well for 
them to remember Davy Crockett’s motto, “‘ Be sure you’re right, 
then goahead.” The transactions of the week have been ~ n- 
fined to small parcels, aggregating to some 130,000 tbs. super to 
extra fleeces, at 47@52c.; 20,000 he. pulled, at 30c., No 1, 42 
for super, and 50c. for old extra country; 5,000 ths. Californie 
sold at 26c., 10,000 hs. Cape Wools at 62%e, and two small 
parcels of Greek and Russian Wools at 1%c. and 17c., 6 mos. 


ales have been 
y. The feeling 
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Ashes—Dvry : 20 ® ct. ad val Bar, Fork Stps.— — 
Pot,istsort,l00B— — a775 Bar, Kus, PSIl..— — 
Pearl, Ist sort...— — a7 50 Bar, Rus. NSab.— — 
Bark (Quere’n)—Dvury: 20 @ Bar,Sw.ersixes 100 00 
ct. No. 1, @ton at Phil.— 36 Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 
Beeswax—Dvury: 20 ®@ct. ad Bar, Eng. refi’d.— — 
val. Bar, Eng vom. .52 50 
Amn. Yel’w, @B— 29 a— 30 Bheet, lussia, let 
Bread—Dvrr: 2 @ct.ad.val| qual. 8B... — 1) 
b— a— 5 |Sheet.En.kAm— 3%a— 4% 
A @ 3\Lead—Dvry: 20 @ ct. ad val 
en a— 3 /Galena, # 10D e- 
Crackers 5 a 8 jSpanish 
Bristles—Dory : 5 ® ct. ad val.|Bar Aa 
Amn. grey &wh.— 36 a— 40 |Sheet & Pipe. ¥ 
Candles—Dorr : 20 B ct. (Leather (Sole)—20 @ cent. a4 
Mould Tal. #@ B.— 12%a— 15 | wal. 
Sperm a— 41 jOak(Si.) Lt. @B— : 
Do. pat.Kings’ds— — a— 51 (Ouk, Middle....— 3 
Do.do.J’d& M’y— — a— 51 Oak, Heavy — 3: 
Adam’tine, City.— 23 a— 25 (Oak, dry hide 
Coal—Dvry : 30 Rct. ad. val. jOak, Olifo at 
a700 /|Oak, Sou. Light.— 
@800 |Oak, all we ights. 
ceceeeee = — @— — ([Hemlock, light..— 
Anth’e, 820008 425 «5 50 emlock, mid 
Cocoa—Dvrr: 10 @ ct. ad val. Hemlock, heavy— ‘ 
Marac’o in bd. B (Hemlock, dam. .— 2' 
Guayaquilinbd.— — a— — lemlock, pr. do.— 17 
Para,in bond...— l4%a = sime —Durr: 10 @ ct. 
8t.Dom’o,inb’d— — a— — Kockland,com...— — 
Coffee— Lump 
Java, white, ® b— -17 Lumber—Doryr: 
Mocha ...... a Firewood, 20; ’ 
Brazil... ber, &c., shaped for use : 
Laguayra .. Boars, &c., rough, 20 @ ot 
Maracaibo.... ad va 
“WP, P 


Fine Navy. - 


St. Dom’o,cash.— — a— 12% Timber, 
Pc. ad v.: Sheathing, rrez. cub. ft 
Copper (Kurrex)— Dory :~ Timber, E. Sct’ 
Boke and Brasiers’, 20; Pig, orBms®M.ft.16 06 
Bar and Old, 5 @ cent. ad yal.'Timb’r, oak Pc.f.— 22 : 
Sheathing FREE. Timber. GI.WO..— 35 - 40 
Sheath’g, new, @B.28 Timb’r,OS @Mft.20 00 
Sheath’g, old......21 2: Timber,Geo. YP. 
Sheat’g, yelow - (by car) Be. ft.— 26 
Pig, Chile. .. 24 a— 21% Plank.GYP wotd— 30 
Bolts . cecceeee—= @— 33 |Piank, GYP,un.24 00 
Domestic Geods— Pik.& Bis NR.cl 40 
Sht’gsbn.% Pyd— 8% Pik.&Bds.NR.2q34 0) 
Shirt’gs, bid... .— a— 12 |Boards, NR.box.17 
De. S.I.do..— 7¥a— 11 |Bds.Alb.P.B@pce.— 
Shetgsbr. a %a— 044 \Bds city work’d,— 
Shetgsbr. 5-5 — %a— 14 'Bds. city worked 
Do. bl. 4-4... nar.cl'reeil’g.— 2 
Do. bl. 5-4...—1 Plank, Alb.Pine.— 2! 
Calicoes, blue...— Plank, city wkd.— : 
Calicoes, fancy .— 10% Plank, city wkd. 
Br. Drills... nar.c! flooring— 
Kent. Jeans....— |Plank, Alb. Spre.— 
Batinets.... Plk.citySp.wkd : 
Checks, 4-4 — Shingles, Pbch.. 2 
Cot. Os. So. No. 1— Do. Ced. 3 ft. let 
Cot. Os. So. No. 2— qu. M : 
Cot. Batts.... Do.Ced.3ft.2dqu : 
Cot. Yn. 5a12 @b— - ed.sft.2dqu 3 
Cot. Yn. 14a20.— 3 21 Wo. Comp’y, 3ft 
Cot. Yn. 20& up.— press, 2ft.22 
Drugs and Dyee— Cy preas, 3 ft.: 
Alcohol, @ gal..— 66 & M 
Alum... _-— vYOPine 
Antimony, cr’e.— — hhd 
Do. Reg. of..— 16 WO. bbl 
Ginseng (cash).— — ). hhd 
Feathers—Dvry: 257 iz, WO 
L. Geese, pr. P@B— 49 a— 50 ——— Du 
ad val 
Fish-——Durty: 20 @ ct. ad val. N.Orleans 
Dry Cod, @ cwt. 4 CO a 4 37% Porto! 
Dry Scale. 3 25 Cuba Muscoy 
Pick’d Cod, @D.— 00 (Trinidad, Cuba 5 
Mackerel, No. 1.21 20) ‘Card. &&. sweet a— 48 
Mass., new.....13 7 00 \Natis—Dorr: 80 @ ct. ad yal 
Mack. No.1, Hal. 22 300 Wut, 4ddasd @B.— — e— 
Mack. No.2,M.n.12 7 $325 (Wr'ght,German.— 7 a 
Mack. No.2, Hal.12 OileCake—Dorr: Free 
Mackerel, No.3. 87 Thin ob.c.@ton. 4 00 at 
Mackerel, No. 3.— Thick round... .30 09 ail 
Salm’n,Pic.N.1.23 Naval Stores—!0rTy 
Sal. Pic. @tce.. .31 cent.ad val. [ALL CA 
Shad, Conn., Ne Turpentine.S’ftN 
1, @ hf. bbl...— 50 Co'ty, B280b. 4 00 
Shad, Con., N.2.- 50 ‘Turp. Wilining’n 4 00 
Shad, Sou.Pbbl.— a— — Tar, Do. @ bb 
Herring, Pick’d. 3 5 375 |Piteh sd 
Herr’g, Sc. @b'x— 48 (Rosin, com. old. 
Herring, No.1 38 » wh. @280B. 300 a7 2 
Flax—Dorv: 15 @ ct. ad val. [Spirits Turp — 48 a— 48\ 
American, @®.— 8 a— 10%'ONe—Dvry: Palm 10; Oliv 
Flerr and Meal—Dory: 20; Linseed, Sperm (foreign fisher 
# cent. ad val. jes), and Whale or other Fie 
Sour.... 5 50 30 @ ct. ad val. 
Superfine, No. 2 5 50 —_—-— - 
State, com. br.. 6 Olive,l2b.b.&bx. 350 @ 4 4% 
State, stgt. br.. 6 \Olive,inc. @gal. 1 20 @ 1 25 
State, fav. br... 6£ Palm, } — 9%a 
West, mix’d,do. 6 Linseed,cm.@g.— 75 a—7 
Mich.& In.st.do. Linseed, Eng...— — «@ 
Mich. fan. bds. Whale .— 72 «@ 
Ohio, good bds.. Do. refin. Winter— 8&1 a 
Ohio,rd.hp.com. Do. refin.Spring— 79 ao 
Ohio, fan. bds ‘Sperm, crude... 120 a 
Do. Winter,unbl. 135 « 
Do. Bleached... 140 6! 
Fleph. ref. bi’ch.— 86 a— & 
jLard O11,8.&W. 115 a\ 
\Provisions—Dory : Ch 
all others, 20 ® cent. ad va 
Beef, Ms.cp.Qbl.—_ — a 
Do. do City....16 50 ais © 
Do. Mess, extra.17 50 als 
Priime,etry.— none 
Prime, City.— " 
\Do. do. Ma. Btce.28 00 ai) 00 
— |Pork, Ms. bbl...24 10 a24 25 
0 \Do. Prime ..19 25 0193 
Dry|Do. de. Mess 19 30 al? 50 
Do. clear 25 50 al 00 
Lard ,OP .inb. Ab— ! 
Hame, Pickled 
|\Shoulders, pkid.— 
|Beef Hams in 
Pickle, Bbbl. .23 50 ‘ 
|Beef.cmoked, BPR— 14 «a 
|Butter, Oran.Co.— 22 a 
|Do. St.fairtopr.— 16 a— 2 
: 20'Do. Ohio oom oe 
Cheese = § eo 
Rice—Dorr: 20 ® ct. ad va 
Ord.tofr.@100B 400 aiti* 
|Good toprimée..— 5 a 5 
Salt—Dery: 20 P cent. «d val 
jlurk's le. @bu..— — a— 22 
)St. Martin's a 
L’pool.Gr. Psack— a 
Do. Fine 120 « 
Do. do. Ashton’s.— — «a 
Seeds—lury: Clover and 
tl ree; Linseed, 10; 
Seed, 20 B cent. ad val 
IClov at — 10%a 


imothy, ® tee..24 OO a! 


18 a— 2) 


aly 30 


» Pgal 


a 


o 4 75 
2 I2%a 17 
190 a19% 


@ 6 20 
@6 00 
6 30 
40 
5 75 
35 
50 
60 
5 60 
55 
30 
9 25 


(foreign 


\Flor. 30 f 


Genesee, do.. 
Ohio, ex. bds... 
Genesee, do. 
Canada .... 
Brandywine... 
Georgetown ... 
Petersburg City. 
Rich. Country. 
Alexandria .... 
Balt. Howard at 
Rye Flour... 
Corn Meal, J’y.. 
Do. Brandywine 4 3 
Do. do. Punch. .18 
Fruit—Dvrvr: not d’d, 30; 
F., 40 ®@ ct. ad val. 
Rais. Sun. @cak.— - 
Rais. Bch. ® bx. 4 
Cur’nts, Zte. ® B— 
CHRON. ceac 000s 
Alm. Mar. sft. sh.— 
Do. Iviea, ss 
Do. Sic. ss 
Do. shelled... — 23 
Furs and Skins 
# cent. 
Beaver, pcht. RD 1 
Do. North, @sk. 1 
Do. Southern... 
Do. Western 
Otter, North, pr. 
Do. Southern 
Red Fox, North 
Raccoon, South 
Do. Weet’n, com 
Do. Detroit... 
Mink, Northern 
Do Southern 
Martin, North 
Fur Seal, cl’s. s 
Hair do. 
Goat, Curacoa 
Do. Mexican - 
Deer, Texas ® B- 
Do. Arkansas 
Do. Flerida 
Grain— Dury: 20 
val. 
Wheat,w.G®? bu 
Do. do. C 
Do. Ohio . 
Do. Mich. wh 
Do. rd. & mix.w. 
Rye, Northern.. 
Corn, r’d yel 
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2 al! 
2 «4 
25 
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tiax, Aimn.r 

her 
Dr'pA Te 
Buck coinn 

39 ‘Seap-—-;ury 
20 New Yorn, BB 
ad. Custile - - 
Spelter (Z18k)—Dvrr: In! 
Bars, and Plates, 5; Sh't 


ugh 1 69 
Dory: 20 Bet.ais 
c)PR— — a 
74a 
30 @ ct. ad 

5 a 


do)— 


LD nite ef 
Pan aheeaeaareraeeneann 


Ta 
#b.6mos— 7\2¢ 
Spices—Dvrr: Pepper. 

other, 40 ® cent. ad vy 
Cessininmts, @B— a 
Ginger, Race 


». do. mixed... 
Tho. West do..... 


Pepper Sumat 
Ja. (c) 
Sugare—Dvery: 3 
St. Croix, AD 
New Orleans 
62 Cuba Muscova..- 
2350 Porto Rico. 9 
: 20 ® ct. Havana, White.— 124 
e— — Havana, B.&Y.— 10 
Shipping....... 3 a375 Manilla 2 
Rife... ee a5 25 (Stuarte’D.R.L..——- 4 
Hay-— Stuarts’ do. do. ¢.— a 
N.R.inbls.P100B—60 @ 70 (Stuarts’do.do.g.—— ¢ 
Hemp— Stuarts’ (A) c...— — 
Ruesia,ecl. ton 375 00 a— — Stuarts’ ground ext sup 
Do. outshot.... ~ ‘Tallew—Dorr: 10 @ct 
Manilla, 9 D.. &%\Am. prime, ®B.— llka 
Sisal... : — Teas 
Italian, Pton. . Gunpowder. 
Jute .. ....115 00 6120 00 ~=(Hyson 
Amer. dew-r...170 00 a190 00 [Y. Hyson, mixd 
Do. do. dressed.235 00 a250 00 \Hyson Skin 
Hides—Dvrty: 5 @ ct. ad val. (‘Twankay F 
R.G. & B. Ayres Ning & Oolong 
7 35 \Powchong 
- 16% Ankoi : 
Cone 32 «@ 
‘Tin (Zinn) —Dvetr: Pigs Bars 
ck, 5; Plates & Sbee® 


@aeaanehahenanann 


Do. Canal. 
Do. Ohio.. 
Do. Jersey ..... 
Peas, bl.e. 2 bu.— 
(Gunpewder—D 


Fi ah etd © lestuiihe: 


—_—— @ 
8a 
or 
— a 240 00 


Orinoco......... 45 
San Juan . 
Savanilla, &c... 
Maracaibo,s.&d. 
Maranh. ox, &c. 
Matamoras Straits time.... 
20 \|English ...e mm 318 
3014 Plates, 1-2X/Pbx— — 
a1 6iPimes,1C......—-—=— ml 
e~ 20 |\Wooel—Derr: 3 FP ct. ad - 
A. Sax. Flce,@b— 55 4 
F. B. Merino.— 4° 
y & \% Me’no.— 42 
i. & % Me’no— 38 
Pulled Co.— 40 
35 
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Honey—Dvrr: 30 
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SECOND SUMMER LE 
MATTeawan, J 
Nopopy has any business to ex} 
in @ pure country life, for two mont 
have a decided genius for /e isure. 
pects to live in the country, to gair 
means there, of course he must hav 
do, and do it all the while. So, 
have a tramp on hand,—who mak 
tour or a fishing excursion,—must n 
Likewise must they have somethin 
into the country to see city people 
Such I take to be all lounger 


and * 


and ki: 


But to gather up yourself 














down in aplain country house, w 


lions about it, without a: 


with 


ythin 


to rest, no marvels pl 


only the good, real, common coi 


or 
mean to be happy in this, I repe 
have the element of leisure fally 
you. 
You mast 
down. You must 
the morning or to retiré 
gard it as quite the same, w! 
tree ten minutes orthiriy. If you w 
must you look at your watch 
If you sit down upo 
should be a matter of 
it be four o’clock or fiy 


You cannot be happy if you 


not be in a h if 


jonable country resorts This la 
is modest. It pretends to nothing 

: 

: 

j 

% 

| 

; 


not be 


Zou 


breezy fe 


greater impertinencé 
There is no such thin; 
mer vacation. 
When you come into a new see 
not expect to be at home in a mo 
may say to you Ma 
home ;” but nature says it just as 
sible personage does, not with the e 
you will do it, but only to show a 
tality. 
be acquainted with scenery in amo 
is both frank and shy. Like well-b 
receives you graciously in all comm 
but confidentially only afte: 
Sout, and knows you to be worthy. 
macies are always shallow. Wel 
are quickly dry. We have never 
oree matters thus 
/new scenery. 
Bjust so fast. Things must begin to 
| fore we feel their full meaning; a 


very 


kindly, ‘ 


For it is quite impossible t 


she 


in growing 


We never 


ac 


can get 


Scomes not by dunning and questi 
putting at things, as a 
punching and 
gradual opening of 
semsibility in us to them. 
be an education. Man is for ever ¢ 
not a master, before nature. He th: 
than nature does about beauty, will 
help from her. 


burglar wo 


screwing, but by 


things to us, 


For ther 


The eye is a daguerreotype-plat 
receive pictures, not compose or pau 
art of seeing well is 
Lei your eye alone. 


not to 
Let if 
ing hither and thither at their will 
come to you if you are patient and r 
Man knows what he sees, but only 
Been. One looks at a great many tl 
Dnly a few ; 


think 


go as ci 


and those things whicl 
him spontaneously, which rise up « 
terwards, are the thinus which he r 

There is a time for exact stu ly, 
amination, and all that; but it is n 
vaeations, of which I am speaking 
is looking at nature for no other pur 
ripe enjoyment. 

Yet, amid this tra nquil, dreami: 
mne cannot always be 
Pwould. For exampie, this morning. 
Fwas yet on the grass, word came 
pad gotaway.” Now, Charley is 
= member of the family 
ms ever need be. Lately he had fou 
Zerence between being harnessed b 
Man. Accordingly, on several occa 
as the halter dropped from his 
Bhe bridle could take its place, he 
back boldly out of the stable, in spi 
boy pulling with all his might at 
ears. This particular morning, we 
passenger friend on board the cars a 
now 7.30. Out popped 
Dike a cork from a bottle, and lo! s 
there were in which to exercise his 
to say nothing of temper and ing 
lady, with a measure of Oats, atlem 
thing by bribing him genteelly. No 
no objection to the oats, none to the 
came near his head, then off he 
®ne or two trials we dropped the 


quite as 


, and as & 


he 


Charley 


en 


> Oal 
it in good earnest—called all the bov 


of this way, ran him out of the 
Brove him into the upper lot and o 
We got him into a corner, with gr 
be got himself out of it without the 
le would dash through a line of six o 
ig boys, with as little re 
een sO Many mosquitoes! Down 
wer side of the lot, and dow: 
er him, 


atanee 


1 we 
Up he ran to the upper 
) 
and up we all walked after him—tos 
Oh, it was glorious fun! 
cars were coming, 
the depot! He did enjoy it, and we 
resorted to expedients,—o vened W 
Bate of the barn-yard 
in, and we did it, too, al 


The sun 
and we had two nf 


and essayed 
; most: for h 
‘ it,—and Just sailed past, with a1 
n his face as ever horse Ma 

. a c 


a to a horse in many respects. 


na hot summer day, in a twenty 


pre of them! We got him by t 
While he drank, oh how leisurely 
Bnd succeeded in ju 

OW comes anothe 
Dp, his eye flashin 
, anner, 


had! 


st Missing our gra 
r splendid run. 
g, his tail strear 
ore ; glancing his head this 
ed nd left, he allowed us toc 
Lice rare, from whence, in a fev 
mm us to. emerge, and come afo 
* a the barn again. But luck 
er, even with horses. He de 
+“1¢,—and we had him! But as s¢ 
we closed, and perceived the st 
aan a he behaved,—allow 
bce ridle him without a mover 
ps affirmed by his whole ed 
be is e merest sport in the world, 
wobedience ; and to him, we h 





